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FOREWORD 


Y OU can always be smart, even when materials are scarce 
or expensive, if you have one simple black or navy dress 
and choose one or two contrasting sets of accessories to 
give you a change. It is just this method of dressing that has 
given the American woman the slick finish that is so much 
admired. 

If you’ve only recently started to make clothes and have not 
been very satisfied with the results, let me try to persuade you 
that you can turn out clothes you will be proud to wear or 
see your children in, with a little practice, patience and 
imagination. Don’t forget that there arc always dressmaking 
classes that you can attend if you live in a large town, and 
that if you live in the country the Woman’s Institute can 
arrange classes if the members want them. You don’t have 
to attend classes, but many people find it easier to learn from 
books if they can also have a practical demonstration by an 
expert. 

The basic dress I mentioned earlier can always give you the 
feeling of being well dressed. There are many ways in which 
accessories can be used to make a plain neckline seem to belong 
to a different frock each time you wear it. You can finish 
it and the sleeve edge with stiff lace, or ruching, or other 
white edging and accent the waist with a white belt. You 
need not adhere to black or navy. Grey can be enhanced 
with emerald, lilac, scarlet, yellow, and so on. 

You can have your summer wardrobe built up in the same- 
way if you start with a basic linen, well tailored. There arc 
other ways in which you can appear to have a large ward¬ 
robe. For example, you can make, when you arc expert at 
dressmaking, a coat and skirt with slacks to match, and a 
shirt or jumper that can be worn either with the skirt or 
slacks, but don’t give frills to skirts or jumpers if they arc 
to be worn with a plain suit or slacks. 

So much for making new clothes. But are you sure that 
there is simply nothing that can be done with that dress, or 
•lip, or hat before you consign it to the rag bag? If you are 
going to make your dress budget balance, renovations and 
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alterations should play a big part in your programme. A 
garment is seldom worn out before we are tired of it, but 
that is no reason why we should continue to wear it long 
after it is out-of-date and bores both us and our friends. 

This book is written for every woman who plies needle and 
thread, whether for enjoyment or from necessity, regularly or 
occasionally, as a beginner or an expert. It deals thoroughly 
with all the basic processes of needlecraft, all the stitches and 
features you need to know before you can make clothes and 
soft furnishings. Then, in addition, it tells you how to make 
the best of the materials available and of your existing 
wardrobe. 

There are two sections which you will find specially helpful 
in these days. “Dressmaking without Patterns” tells you how 
to make a complete outfit in a style to suit almost any 
figure. The section on “New Clothes for Old” I particularly 
commend to your attention, because here is your most 
powerful weapon of defence against the effects of higher 
prices. Do not think that making new clothes out of old and 
using up every scrap of material need be a dreary business; 
on the contrary, to a woman of nimble fingers, with an 
artistic sense and an elementary knowledge of needlework, it 
can be positively fascinating. Remnants must be made the 
most ot and, if you can make gifts yourself, that will 
be another credit item on your budget. Since embroidery 
often lends distinction to a plain garment or household article, 
I am also telling you how to do all the embroider)' stitches 
you are likely to require in everyday needlework. 

So, out with your needles, thimbles and threads. They are 
just as necessary to you as your pots and pans and rolling pins. 
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THE NEEDLEWOMAN’S 

EQUIPMENT 

Y OU don’t need a large variety of tools in order to be an 
expert needlewoman. Given a roomy basket, lined 
with pockets for cottons, etc., you can soon shine in 
plain needlework with a little practice. I’d choose one on a 
stand with a tray below, as this type of work basket, which 
can be so easily carried from place to place, does away with 
the necessity of always having a table beside you to take a 
basket without a stand. 

1 know it’s quite possible to be a good needlewoman without 
having any kind of work basket, or even a work box. Many 
a perfect seam has been sewn with only the help of a needle 
and thread and a thimble, but if your aim is to excel at 
needlework you’ll save yourself time by investing in a well- 
stocked work basket or by buying a wicker basket on a stand 
and padding and lining it with pockets to take the tools 
required for all branches of plain needlework as well as for 
dressmaking, or embroidery, or any other branch of needle¬ 
work in which you wish to specialise. 

No matter whether you buy a fitted work basket, or pad, 
line and fit one yourself, select a large enough basket to hold 
your current mending and needlework as well as your equip¬ 
ment unless you have a sewing room with cupboards reserved 
for mending, needlework, etc. Now let me give you a list of 
tools required for plain needlework, dressmaking and 
embroidery, as well as for darning and mending. 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK EQUIPMENT 

- Bodkin. —Use this for drawing elastic, ribbon or tape 
through a hem, caser or slots. 

Buttons.— Pearl and unpierced linen buttons in various 
sizes. 
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r j- Cottons.— Use 36 or 40 for basting and sewing on buttons; 

60 for seams. , . . . 

Emery Bag.— Use as a needle cushion when sewing. As 

the emery powder attracts moisture, never leave a needle 
4 sticking in an emerv bag indefinitely or it will soon rust. By 
running needles into an emery bag, between scams, you’ll 
keep them well polished. When needles are not in use, it is 
best to keep them in a flannel needle-book, to prevent them 
rusting. Have a “page” for each size, and label it. Another 
idea is to stuff your" cotton reels with scraps of flannel or 
velvet and keep a needle in each. In this way you have a needle 
of the correct size ready to hand for each reel of cottbn or 
silk, and you do not waste thread because you can leave it 
in the needle and wind it round the reel. 

Fasteners. —Hooks and eyes and press-studs. 

Needles.— 1. “ Bctweens,” short needles, sizes 8-10, for using 
withTmc cotton or silk; 2. “Sharps,” sizes 6-8, for basting or 
tacking; 3. Darning, sizes 5, 6 and 7. Alw'ays choose needles 
a shade thicker than the cotton, silk or wool to be used. 

Pins. —Choose a good quality with sharp points. Use a 
large size for coarse material, and short, fine pins for fine 
work. The tine pins can be bought in boxes by weight, and 
the coarse ones in packets. 

Ruler. —This should be thin and marked in ^ and J inches 
as well as in inches. It is invaluable lor marking the w'idth 
of tracings, hems and tucks, etc. 

Scissors. —Three pairs are necessary. Buy a good quality 
Sheffield make with rounded handles. You need a large pair 
of cutting-out scissors, a small, sharp-pointed pair for cutting 
threads and making snips, anti a pair of button-hole scissors. 
The cutting-out scissors should be of a “bent” design, not 
straight. You must never break cotton. Always cut it with 
a slanting cut, and pass the cut end tltrough the needle’s eye. 
Don’t thread with the other end. 

Silks. — Include mending silk for stockings, as well as reels 
of kilk in standard shades for mending lingerie, etc. 

Stiletto.—U se this for making eyelet holes. 

Tape.—I nclude black and white tape of standard widths. 

Taie Measure. — Choose a plainly marked linen inch-tape, 
or one enclosed in a spring box. 

Tiumble.— Select a thimble made of bone or steel, and take 
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time to see that it fits snugly. If you can’t sew without 
pricking your forefinger, invest in a shield as well. 

Wool—C hoose cards or skeins of mending wool of standard 

shades. 

DRESSMAKING EQUIPMENT 

In addition to the equipment suggested for plain needle¬ 
work you’ll sometimes need fancy buttons, and the following: 

Chalk.— Both light grey and black to mark lines when 
fitting, and also tor marking through perforations in a 
pattern when tailor’s tacks are not required. Use light grey 
for dark fabrics and black for light. 

Irons.—A n electric one, fairly heavy, is best for general 
pressing. If you do all your own dressmaking you’ll also 
need a small iron with a sharp point and narrow base that 
can be used for pressing the inside of sleeves, etc. If you do 
any tailoring at home, you’ll also need a very heavy iron 
such as tailors use. 

Ironing Board. —Choose an ironing board long enough to 
take a long skirt. It should be well padded, and should have 
two detachable covers fastened with press-studs so that they 
can be sent to the laundry or washed when soiled. 

Pins. —You need a box of steel pins in sizes 4 or 5 . They 
don’t mark fabric as much as ordinary pins do. Choose very 
thin pins, only ^ inch long, for fine, dainty work. They can 
be bought by the ounce. Don’t leave pins sticking in paper 
or otherwise exposed to the air, or they will go rusty. Keep 
them in an air-tight box when not in use; or buy a metal 
tube which emits one pin at a time when you shake it. 

Pinking Shears. —These will ensure even pinking or 
notching of seams in heavy, non-fraying material. 

Pressing Cloths. —You’ll need two, 18 ' x 27 ', one of 
light-weight strong muslin and the other of heavy canvas. 

Pressing Pads. —Your pressing will look more professional 
if you use pads for sleeves, shoulders, etc. Make a long 
rounded pad of thick muslin with cotton stuffing for sleeves, 
and one the shape of a ham, very tightly stuffed for shoulders 
and the top of sleeves. 

Si-euvk Boards. —If you can get a carpenter to make you 
a base to fix a sleeve board to, so that the sleeves can be easily 



2. Tools that Help to Give a Tailored Finish. 
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Slipped over before pressing, you’ll get better results when 
pressing sleeves, especially it you have a pad to slip in as well. 

Tracing Wheel —Keep a tracing wheel in a box in a pocket 
of your work basket. If it is left lying loose, the wheel may 
get damaged. 

Yard Stick.— You can’t do without a yard stick. It’s 
useful when marking long, straight lines, checking measure¬ 
ments in pattern alterations, and for measuring coat and 
skirt lengths. 

Note .—Store buttons, press studs and hooks and eyes 
separately in small screw-top bottles in pockets of work 
basket. Keep chalks in separate boxes. Pins, if loose, should 
be stored in small, flat, hinged tins or boxes. 

YOU CAN’T DO WITHOUT A SEWING MACHINE 

If you make any of your own clothes, you can’t manage, 
very well without a sewing machine. If you have children, 
you just can’t attempt to make their clothes without the aid 
of a sewing machine. Children grow out of clothes so quickly 
that a mother would never have a needle out of her hand if 
there was no sewing machine to help her. A sewing machine 
is one of the busy housewife’s best friends. 

To Select a Sewing Machine. —You must flrst of all make 
up your mind whether you want a hand, treadle , portable 
electric, or table electric, machine. If the room you want to 
use it in is tiny, and you can’t spare a corner for a treadle 
machine, try to afford a portable electric model. If you have 
room and can afford a table electric machine, I wouldn’t 
hesitate tor a moment, buy one before you change your mind. 
There are models controlled by the foot and models con¬ 
trolled by the knee. They arc easy*, to use, and leave both 
hands tree to handle your work. 

It you cannot afford an all-electric sewing machine, the 
next best thing is a small, portable, electric motor, which 
you can buy and ha\e adjusted to the machine you have al¬ 
ready. 

Don’t choose a second-hand or a very cheap machine. Buy 
the best model you can ailord. It is very risky to buy a re¬ 
conditioned machine unless a guarantee is given with it. If 
you are unable to decide which type to buy, bear in mind that 
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3. The parts vj a sewing machine, with names and uses. 

although attachments can be used with a hand machine, they 
are easier to use with a treadle machine, and easier still with 
an electric one. There is no doubt that it is easier to produce 
straight stitching and neat scams on a treadle or electric 
machine than on a hand machine, which leaves you with 
only one hand free. To run an electric machine, you’ve only 
to plug it in to a wall-plug or lighting point, and it will 
run smoothly and evenly with only the slightest pressure. An 
electric machine costs very little to run. It consumes exactly 
the same amount of current as a small electric light bulb. 

Hints on Using a Sewing Machine 

Hand Machine. —Place the machine on a solid table at a 
height that will enable you to sew without straining your 
arms. Turn the handle steadily. If you allow the handle to 
jerk, your stitches will be uneven. 

Treadle Machine. —Don’t start sewing seams on a treadle 
machine until you have practised the foot movement, then 
practise sewing on an odd scrap of material. To sew with any 
pleasure on a treadle machine, you must sit on a comfortable 
chair that is high enough to allow you to place your feet 
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easily and naturally on the treadle when sitting right in 
front of the machine facing the needle. 

Before practising treadling, unthread needle, and raise the 
presser-foot. Place the ball of your left foot on the upper left 
corner of the treadle, and place the heel of your right foot 
on the lower right corner. When you have learnt how to 
treadle evenly, prepare the machine for sewing. Give the 
balance wheel a slight pressure with your right hand in the 
direction in which it should go, lightly press treadle, and 
start stitching. 

To Practise Stitching.— The best way to practise stitching 
is on paper, without any thread in the machine, until you 
are sufficiently at home working the handle or treadle to be 
able to stitch evenly. To do this, take several sheets of thin 
plain paper (typewriting paper will do excellently), then, 
with a pencil, make lines on the paper about £ inch apart. 
Practise stitching along these lines until you can stitch 
without leaving them, then mark one or two sheets of paper 
into large squares so as to become an adept at turning comers. 
When the needle is close to the comer, stop treadling or 
turning the handle while the needle is in the paper. Lift the 
presser-foot, and turn the paper at right angles to enable you 
to stitch along the next side, and so on. Once you have mas¬ 
tered stitching on paper, tack similar lines on a scrap of 
cotton and practise on this material until you feel competent 
to tackle seam* - You should then practise making hems and 
scams of different kinds on different materials until you have 
become an expert at this type of machining. Do not be 
tempted to start stitching any article until you arc proficient, 
for machine-stitching is not only very difficult to unpick, but 
it leaves a line of holes on all but the stoutest materials. 

Needles and Threads. —You should be just as careful in 
your choice of needles and threads for machine-stitching as 
you arc when choosing them for hand-stitching. If your 
needle is too fine for your material or thread, it is sure to 
break when you’re stitching across a seam. If your needle is 
too coarse for the fabric, the appearance of the work will be 
spoilt by perforations. Always choose your thread of a thick¬ 
ness to suit your material, and the needle to suit the thread. 
Now let me give you a table to illustrate this: 
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Fabric 


Thread Size of Needle 


Extra fine cambric, linen, 
muslin, silk. 

Fine cambric, linen, muslin, 
silk, crepe-de-chine, etc. 

Medium-thick cotton, linen 
and silk materials. 

Thick cotton, linen and silk 
materials. Light woollens. 

Medium-thick wool materi¬ 
als, and all garments 
that need strong seams. 

Thick wool materials, and 
ail heavy garments. 


Cotton : 100-150 
Silk : 30 

No. 9 

Cotton : 80-100 
Silk : 24-30 

No. 11 

Cotton : 60-80 

Silk : 20 

No. 14 

Cotton : 40-60 
Silk : 16-18 

No. 16 

Cotton : 30-40 
Silk : 10-12 

No. 18 

Cotton : 24-30 
Linen : 70-80 

No. 19 


To Change or Set Your Needle.—P lace your right hand 
on the balance wheel, turn it towards you until the bar of 
the needle rises as far as it will go, then slacken the thumb¬ 
screw of the needle-clamp, and if you want to change your 
needle, remove the old needle. Hold the new needle in your 
left hand with its flat side facing the balance wheel, push it 
up into the needle-clamp as far as it will go, then turn the 

thumb-screw of the clamp till it is tight. _ . 

Preparing for Sewing.— Read the instructions given with 
your machine very carefully, and follow them exactly or you 
may make a bad start, or tangle the ends of the thread. Draw 
the necessary length of thread through the needle. Hold the 
end in your left hand and, keeping it quite loose, turn the 
balance wheel towards you until, by moving the needle down 
and up again to its highest point, it catches the under-thread. 
Pull the end of the needle-thread which vou are holding, and 
the under-thread will come up through the hole in the throat- 
plate. Lay both ends of the thread under the presser-foot to 
the back Now lay the seam to be stitched under the presser- 
foot, on the throat-plate. Let down the presser-bar lifter, and 
sew, seeing that the needle starts just where you want it to. 

To Finish Off a Seam.— Stop the machine just before the 
end of seam. Turn the handle, or work the treadle until the 
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4. To Thread a Sewing Machine.—First thread the needle, then turn the 
balance wheel gently towards you, when the needle will catch the under- 
thread , as shown in the middle drawing. Full the thread clear and lay both 
wider the presser-Joot. A machine needle has a grooved and a Jlat side. 


take-up lever reaches its highest point, then lilt the presser-bar 
lever, and draw the seam to the left and back. Take the threads 
in both hands. Bring them quickly down over the thread- 
cutter attached to the presser-bar, leaving 4 or 5 inches of 
thread at end of the seam. 


Tips on Machine-Sewing 

1. Don’t try to hurry the stitching by pulling the seam, 
or you’ll break the needle. Keep the material moving gently 
ami evenly under the prcsscr-foot all the time. 

2. If the material is tliick, use a long stitch as well as a 
thick needle and thread. If material is fine, use a fine needle 
and thread and a short stitch. The size of stitches should vary 
from 8 to 30 to the inch and should be chosen according to 
the thickness of the material, and set by adjusting the stitch- 
regulator. 

3. Always keep the largest portion of the material to the 
left of the needle. If it is allowed to come to the right, it may 
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interfere with the stitching, or become marked with machine 


Oil 

4. Keep the stitching parallel with the edge of the presser- 

5. When stitching bias-seams or flannel, use a short stitch 
and a very light tension. If your thread is not loose, the 
stitches may not be able to stand the strain if the material 


stretches. 

6. If the thread does not lie smoothly and evenly in your 
bobbin, your stitching may not be even. Wind bobbins 

loosely and don’t fill them quite full. 

7. Don’t stint on bobbins. It is better to have enough 
bobbins to allow you to have one filled with every kind of 
thread you generally need, then to have to unwind the thread 
on a bobbin, or wind another kind of thread on to a bobbin 
already partly filled. It’s never wise to wind new thread on 
to partly filled bobbins, as the stitches arc apt to be irregular, 

on account of uneven winding. _ . . 

8. See that the rubber ring on the bobbin-winder is always 
clean, and replace a worn-out one at once, or the contact 
between it and the hub of the balance wheel will be affected. 

To Regulate Tensions.— If you’ve any mechanical sense 
the adjustment of the tension is a simple matter. If you 
have little or no mechanical sense, let me explain what I 
mean by “ adjustment of the tensions.” When you are sewing 
with your hand, you hold the fabric or garment between the 
thumb and forefinger of your left hand, and the threaded 
needle in vour right hand. Every time you take a stitch at 
the end of it, you give a slight or strong pull, according to 
the thickness of the material and thread. This is another 
name for “tension.” When you are sewing with a machine, 
the stitch mechanism and the take-up lever perform a similar 


function. . 

To Work Tznsions .—There are two tensions on a family 

lock-stitch machine. There is an upper tension, which controls 
the thread coming from the needle, and a lower tension, which 
controls the thread coming from the bobbin or shuttle. When 
the top and bottom threads pull together to complete a stitch 
on a sewing machine, that is a tension. To make a perfect 
stitch on a machine, there must be equal tension on the top 
and bottom threads. When there is, the lock of the stitch 
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5. Tension on the top and bottom threads must be equal if perfect stitches 
{Fig. 1) are to be formed. Too strong tension on the top thread gives the 
faulty stitches in Fig. a and too weak a tension those in Fig. 3. To alter the 
top tension? screw or unscrew the thumb-nut on the tension regulator {left). 


comes in the middle of the material. To lock the threads 
together, the thread from the needles first passes round the 
shuttle. It is pulled by the take-up lever to catch up the 
slack, and then finishes the stitch by locking both threads 
together. 

It is not often necessary to change the tension on the under- 
thread as all machines are perfectly adjusted before they are 
put on the market. If, at any time, you wish to adjust the 
tension on the under-thread, slightly turn the screw which 
holds the tension spring under which the thread passes, then 
loosen the screw to lessen the tension. To increase the tension, 
tighten the screw slightly. To make a correct stitch, it is 
usually sufficient to adjust the tension on the upper thread, 
turning thumb-nut to the left to reduce the tension, and to 
the right to increase the tension. 

Regulation of Prfsser-foot. —It is not often necessary to 
change the pressure of the presser-foot. The foot should press 
just enough to keep the work flat. If it is pressing too hard, 
fine material will be marked. When you are stitching fine 
material, you may need to regulate the thumb-screw on the 
top ol the presser-foot by a turn or two upwards. When you 
wish to increase the pressure of the foot, turn the thumb-screw 
once or twice downwards. 


How to Use Attachments 

Once you have learned to stitch perfectly you should 
gradually learn to make use of all the attachments. It is 
suqirising the number of housewives who buy a machine 
on account of the use they hope to make of its attachments 
but who never take advantage of them. The best way to 
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Binder 


Adjustable 

Hemmer 


Bias Cutting Gauge 

6. These attachments simplify binding and hemming. The Bias Gauge 
is fixed on the scissors when binding has to be cut on the cross. 

become proficient at using attachments is to ask a demon¬ 
strator to call on you and give you a lesson. This is much 
more satisfactory than trying to teach yourself from the 
instruction book. Now let me give you a list of the usual 
attachments. 

Bias Gauge and Binder. —Attach the bias gauge to your 
scissors, then cut the binding on the cross, the width you 
want, and use it with the binder for plackets, French folds, 
to give a firm edge to a piece of work, etc. Once you become 
proficient at binding, you can decorate children’s clothes, 
washable frocks, and other garments, by finishing them with 
binding in a contrasting shade. 

Hemmer. —There are two types of hemmers. One is adjust¬ 
able, and the other is a narrow foot-hemmer. The beauty of 
having a hemmer is that you can stitch on lace and hem at 
the same time. 

Linen Darner. —It is easier to dam linen if you substitute 
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a spring darning foot for the press cr-f001. Fasten the piece 
of linen into a pair of embroidery hoops. Attach a feed cover- 
plate to the machine. Use fine mercerised embroidery cotton 
for darning. 

Linen Marking.— Substitute the spring darning foot for 
the presser-foot. Attach feed cover-plate, then place the 
material to be marked firmly in two embroidery hoops. 
Practise stitching with your needle as you would write with 

your pen, then 
mark your linen 
in white or col¬ 
oured thread as 
you prefer. 

Ornamental 
Stitches.— It is 
not easy to give 
you any definite 
idea of the beauti¬ 
ful ornamental 
stitelling and em¬ 
broidered effects 
you can achieve on a modern sewing machine. Expert 
machinists tell me that to be a good machine embroiderist 
you must first become proficient in machine-darning. It 
is beyond the scope of this book to deal with this branch of 
machining. A special booklet intended for amateurs in 
ornamental machine stitchery is easily obtained. 

Rutfler. —Use for making gathers, pleats or ruffles. This 
attachment is simple to handle but needs an occasional dose of oil. 

Rug-maker.— This is a simple attachment for which there 
is generally a small extra charge. It can be used not only for 
making rugs, but for woolly toys as well. 

Threader. —This is a useful attachment for those whose 
sight is defective. 

Tucker.— First of all become familiar with the two scales 
tor regulating the width of the tuck and the space between 
each tuck, then practise tucking. 

Veinfr.— this is an attachment you usually have to pay. 
extra tor, but it’s well worth the small charge made for it, 
for not only does it hem-stitch, but picot-edging can be done 
with it as well. 
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To Work an Electric Sewing Machine 

It is not necessary for me to burden you with technical 
details about using an electric machine. The firm that supplies 
the machine will send a demonstrator to teach you how to 
use it. The beauty of 
owning an electric 
model is that you can 
control the speed from 
a bare movement up 
to a thousand stitches 
per minute by pres¬ 
sure on the knee or 
foot lever. 

When an electric 
machine of the cab¬ 
inet-table variety is 
not in use, keep the 
table closed. Switch 
off the electric cur¬ 
rent at the lamp or 
wall-socket. Lower 
the machine into the 
table, then place the 
foot-controller and 
cord, all complete, inside the table, and close the table 
leaf. 

To Look After Your Machine 

If you take good care of your sewing machine, it will 
always give you satisfaction. Never leave it uncovered. Don’t 
keep it in a damp room, nor stand it against an outside wall. 
Dust and damp are its worst enemies. If you keep it closely 
covered when not in use in a dry, warm room, it will be a 
good servant for many a year. Let me give you some hints 
on how to keep your machine clean. 

1. Always wipe after using with an oily rag and polish 
with a dry duster, free from fluff and lint. 

2. Oil regularly with the finest machine oil. On no account 
use a household oil or you’ll clog the bearings. 

3. Before oiling any part, take a stiletto and remove any 
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Tuck guide 
adjusting screw 



Tuck scale 

and smoother blades 




Space scale 
adjusting screw 


Gr °° j ved blade Tucker 

blade 

The Tucker will enable you to make tucks of all sizes once you have 
mastered the scales for regulating their width and spacing. 


fluff, lint, oddments of thread, etc., then apply one drop of 
oil to the bearings where there is any friction. 

4. To oil a machine correctly, apply a drop to all parts 
that move in contact with each other. If they become dry, 
your machine won’t run smoothly. 

5. To apply oil to the underside of the machine, lift the 
head and turn it back on its hinges, turn the balance wheel 
until the moving parts are visible, then oil each point of 
contact. 

6. Loosen the two screw's which hold the face-plate, then 
apply oil to the moving parts of needle-bar works. 

7. Go over the whole machine carefully, and oil the bobbin- 
winder, and any other moving parts that come in contact. 

8. Use an oil-can for lubricating. Wipe all superfluous oil 
oil' the machine after oiling, then run the machine rapidly 
for a few minutes on a piece of white rag. If you don’t take 
this precaution, you may find a drop or two of oil on the 
next scam you stitch. 

9. You must use your discretion about how often to oil. 
If the machine is used for only an hour or two daily, oil and 
clean once a week. If machine is used constantly, oil two or 
three times a week. If 
it necessary. 

10. If you find the machine running stiffly at any time, 
inject a little paraffin into the bearings, then run the machine 
rapidly and oil as usual. 


used occasionally, oil when you find 
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ii If you have a vacuum cleaner, unscrew and open up 
machine and vacuum-clcan it several times a year, depending 
on how much it is used. After this treatment, nib all moving 
parts and foot-plate with petrol, then dry with an old silk 
rag, and oil before using again. 

When Your Sewing Machine Won’t Work 

There are several reasons for your sewing machine letting 
you down. Sometimes the thread keeps breaking, or looping. 
Again, there are gaps in stitches. A sewing machine, like any 
other machine, sometimes causes you trouble. Here are some 
of the common causes of the machine not stitching or func¬ 
tioning properly. 

Broken Needles.— 

Sometimes a needle 
is broken by pins 
left in the seams, or 
by pulling the scam, 
when the needle 
bends and hits the 
throat-plate. To av¬ 
oid breaking needles, 
make certain that you 
have chosen the right 
thread and needle for 
the material to be 
stitched, see that any 
attachments used are 
firmly secured to the 
presscr-bar, and that io. Where to oil a RuJJier. 

the needle is properly M „ . . . 

adjusted. Never remove the seam while the needle is in it. 

Broken Threads.— This is a very common complaint, 
usually caused either by too tight tensions or incorrect 
threading. When it is the upper thread that breaks, it may be 
caused by a bent or blunt-pointed needle, by the needle not 
being properly set or being too fine for the material or thread. 
Sometimes the upper thread breaks because the take-up spring 
has been damaged or the tension discs worn which results m 
the thread running in a groove. Occasionally this trouble is 
caused by stitching over pins or by the needle striking the 
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plate. A worn spring on the bobbin or shuttle will break 
the lower thread. 

Gaps between Stitches.—T his is caused by the needle being 
too fine for the thread or not properly set. Sometimes a bent 
or blunt needle will miss stitches. 

Looped Stitciies.— If the tension and threading arc correct 
and the thread is the right size for the needle, there is little 
danger of stitches looping. When this trouble occurs, test the 
tensions by stitching on a cotton rag, and examine the shuttle 
or bobbin-case to make certain that the thread is not pulling 
from the wrong side of the bobbin. 

Machine Working under Difficulties.— Examine the belt. 
If it is too tight or too loose, adjust. If it is gummed up with 
old or inferior oil, clean with paraffin oil. Examine bobbin- 
winder. If it is not removed from the winding position, it 
will press on the balance-wheel and make the machine work 
heavily. 

Treadle Trouble. —The symptom of this is a jarring noise. 
Examine screws and tighten them if necessary. To do this, 
loosen the nut with one or two turns, then with a screw¬ 
driver tighten the screw towards the treadle, then tighten 
the nut and test. If it is still noisy, treat the other side of the 
treadle in the same way. 

Wrong Feeding. —Examine the tensions and the stitch 
regulator-screw. If the tensions are too tight, adjust. If the 
regulator-screw has been wrongly adjusted, the machine 
won’t feed properly and the stitches will be very small. Adjust 
properly. If all these workings arc in order, examine the 
thumb-screw at the top of presscr-bar. It may need adjustment. 

Wrinkled Seams. —Examine the tensions and adjust them. 

EMBROIDERY EQUIPMENT 

The equipment required for embroidery work depends 
largely upon the type of embroidery you practise. For simple 
work, such as embroidering cushion covers, towel ends, tea 
and tray cloths, etc., you’ll find the following equipment 
sufficient. I’ll give a list of equipment required tor more 
elaborate embroidery before the instructions for such needle¬ 
work. 

Hoop Frames. —These are essential to keep your work free 
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from puckers. The usual frames consist of two wooden rings, 
one of which fits closely over the other. To use these frames, 
stretch material over the smaller hoop, then slip the larger 
hoop over the material, to hold it in position. When choosing 
hoop frames, select a design fitted with a tension arrangement 
which keeps material taut. I prefer a steel frame with a 
spring. 

Needles. —Choose needles suitable for your work. You can 
procure them at any art-needlework shop. Select crewel or 
embroidery needles for embroidering with silk or mercerised 
cotton, etc. Use punch needles, large needles with flat blades, 
for punching holes and for all kinds of punched embroidery. 
Use wool needles, needles with blunt points, for embroidering 
on canvas as well as for wool embroidery. 

Scissors. —Choose a good pair of slender embroidery scissors. 
They should have sharp points. 

^Stiletto. —This is necessary when working broderie 
Anglaise. 

Tweezers. —Use to draw out threads for hem-stitching, etc. 
If you are able to draw your own designs, you’ll also need a 
sheet of black embroidery carbon paper for transferring 
designs. If you are unable to draw, you can obtain almost 
any article you want ready stamped at a good art-needlework 
shop or from the art-needlework department of a large store. 
If you prefer to choose your own material and can’t draw, 
buy transfer designs and iron them on to the material. 

TO EQUIP A SEWING ROOM 

If you do a great deal of needlework and dressmaking and 
you have a little room fo spare, turn it into a sewing room, 
in which you can not only sew but can cut out, press, clean, 
and do other odd household jobs in peace and comfort. Many 
husbands object to their wives’ sewing gear being left in odd 
corners all over the house, so it’s a good idea, if possible, to 
keep a room for tills work, and furnish it so that there is a 
plate for all the equipment you need. 

The room should be well lit, for b6th work in daylight and 
work done by artificial light. If light is limited in the day¬ 
time, arrange the furniture with a working centre con- 
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veniently placed dose to the window. The working centre 
for evening or night work should be arranged where a good 
light comes over the left shoulder. A dayhght bulb is best. 
I would see that my sewing machine, if it has legs, has casters 
attached to the legs so that it can be rolled over to the fire 
or near to the window according to the time of year, and the 
time of the day. If you have a hand machine, use it on a table 
with casters. 

Floor Covering. —Choose a cork carpet or linoleum. Both 
are easy to keep clean, and it’s easier to remove threads and 
cuttings from coverings of this kind than it is from carpets. 
Place a small rug in front of the fire, and in front of the work 
table. 

Chairs. —For hand-sewing you will need a well-sprung 
and upholstered easy-chair with a cusliion for tucking into 
your back, and a straight-backed chair to sit in when you are 
working the sewing madiine. Be sure to include a footstool 
to go with the easy-chair. 

Cupboards.— A built-in cupboard is very useful if you do 
your own dressmaking. It should be large enough to take 
not only full-length dresses, but a dress-stand and an ironing 
board as well, and should be fitted with a shelf to take small 
ironing equipment. If the room is large enough, furnish it 
also with a roomy chest of drawers to take materials for 
lingerie, linings and embroidery. If there’s no room for a 
chest of drawers, you may be able to install a window scat in 
the torm of a box scat with an upholstered lid. You could 
store materials in it, and also use it as a scat. 

Cutting-out Table.— Select a large table, oblong in shape, 
and fairly solid. It should be fitted with a drawer to take 
cutting-out equipment. This is important, as scissors for 
cutting-out must not be used for cutting anything else. Cover 
it with white, yellow or any light shade of American cloth 
or plastic material to tone with your room, decorations or 
curtains. 

Dress Stand.— Choose an adjustable model so that it can 
be folded fiat when not in use. 

Mirrors. Select a lull-length model, with wings if possible. 



DRESSMAKING 
WITHOUT PATTERNS 

N OW that so many of you have acquired, during the 
recent years, the habit of leaking clothes without 
patterns, it is a pity to lose it. (A bought pattern always 
adds to the cost of the garment, it takes time to find just the 
one you want, and it is seldom right in every measurement. 
So go on using, or start using, diagrams which have only 
to be adjusted once to your figure. That is if you have one of 
those figures that vary little no matter the food you eat! 

So let me help you to make up^your mind to have simpler 
clothes. Fussy clothes not only take too long to make, but 
their accessories arc too expensive to buy, and they occupy too 
much of your time and money in keeping them in order. 

Try to choose clothes suitable for your daily routine. If 
you are keeping house, you want a workmanlike garb with 
easy-to-sl ip-on overalls, or aprons, for working hours. If 
you are in business, you require basic clothes that can be 
juggled into looking different by the addition of simple 
accessories to suit the occasion. I am a great believer in the 
basic dress both for young and old. It must be plain and fit 
well. Therefore the cut is very important. Your accessories 
make the style, no matter how it changes. The dress provides 
the setting. 

Now what about the patterns? Well, what about doing 
without patterns and making your clothes in future from the 
charts I am going to give you? If you follow these key 
diagrams, you will neither look dowdy nor lose your indi¬ 
viduality. 'Cut-out paper patterns are often bewildering to a 
woman who is attempting dressmaking for the first time in 
her life. But you can easily mkke simple dresses, blouses, 
coats, skirts and slacks without bought patterns if you like. 
If you dressmake from my diagrams, you’ll all look alike, do 
I hear you say? Of course not, you can stamp your indi- 
E.C.N. 21 C 
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viduality on each garment by little touches to necklines, waist, 
hems, sleeves, and so on, without spoiling the basic pattern. 

You will not find detailed instructions in this section for 
tacking, fitting, measuring, assembling and finishing off 
garments. All these matters are dealt with in the section on 
dressmaking proper, and those of you who come fresh to the 
task of making clothes should refer to this section before 
beginning to make any of these garments. You will want 
to know, first of all, how to take your own measurements or 
someone else’s. In the section referred to is a complete dress¬ 
maker’s ABC and you should consult this for all detailed 
instructions about buttons and buttonholes, plackets, pockets, 
belts, fastenings, types of hems and seams, collars, cuffs, and 
every step in the process of making up. 

Now let me tell you why these drawings make it so easy 
for you to cut out well-fitting clothes without a paper 
pattern. 

HOW THE DIAGRAMS WORK 

All parts of the diagrams which represent material are 
divided into sciuarcs ; each square is equivalent to i inch of 
material. Look at the diagram on page 23. The material is 
36 inches wide and is folded in half lengthways. Therefore 
the material shown is 18 inches wide, and there are 18 squares 
from fold to selvedge. It is most important to remember 
this, for the inch-scale is the feature of the diagrams which 
makes them so simple to follow, and which will save you 
endless time in measuring as you proceed. The squared back¬ 
ground, then, is your material folded lengthways 'or width- 
ways or laid out fiat as its w idth and the pattern demand. 
The folded edges and the selvedges are clearly indicated. 

The pieces you have to cut out are outlined on the material. 
All the principal measurements are given on the diagram, 
but you can discover the exact width or length of any part 
of the garment merely by counting the squares from top to 
bottom, or widthways at that point. Remember that when 
the material is tolded in halt lengthways, the figures given 
for widtlis arc tor half the total width that the piece will be 
when it has been cut from the double material and unfolded. 

Io transfer the pattern from the diagram to your own 
material, start at the top and measure oft the pieces ftom the 
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10a. 7 he style of this dress is becoming to almost any figure and the pattern 
is very easy to follow. Each square on the diagram represents one inch on 
your material which is 36* wide and is folded in half. 
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fold, the selvedge or the centre of the material, as the case 
may be, marking your material with chalk. Check your 
measurements carefully, especially from the top to bottom of 
curved pieces to make sure you have made your curve as deep 
or as shallow as the pattern demands. Chalk is better than 
pins for marking because, when you are in any doubt, you 
can draw in these curved pieces and measure the depth at 
any point. 

A Simple Frock 


Here is a most attractive but extremely simple dress. It is 
becoming to almost any figure and lends itself admirably to 
die addition of little individual touches. For instance, it is 
cut with a plain V neck, but various types of collar (worn with 
or without cuffs) could be added or a scarf worn at the neck. 
An extra half yard of material allows for long sleeves, instead 
of short ones. The waistline is so arranged that the frock can 
be worn cither with or without a belt or a sash, and, if some¬ 
thing slightly frivolous is wanted, the length of material 
left over would provide a frill to die bottom of the skirt. 
Without sleeves and with deeper armholes, you have a smart 
pinafore dress under which to wear jumpers and blouses. The 
ingenious and artistic woman will think of other ways in 
which she can impress her personality on this plain but most 
becoming style, its possibilities arc almost endless, which is 
the chief reason why 1 have chosen it. 

Material. —For a short-sleeved style, you require 3J yards 
of 36-inch material. 

Measurements. —Length, 40 incites; bust, 34 inches; 
waist, 28 inches; hips, 38 inches. 

Cutting Out. —Fold your material in half lengthways. All 
the pieces will come out of your 3^-yard length, but you must 
mark out each piece close up to the one above it to avoid 
wasting any material. Measure outwards from the fold, not 
lorgetting to count the squares wherever you are in doubt 
or need to check the accuracy of your marking. 

I he measurements given are for an average hgure, but it 
is a simple matter to adjust them at any point, by making the 
darts wider or narrower, or by cutting tlie material wider or 
narrower than suggested. 1 Suppose, for instance, your hips 

1 See page 7 2 
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are 40 instead of 38, you have only to allow 1 inch extra in 
width for the side of the skirt. If your waist is 26 inches 
instead of 28, make your darts wider in the skirt and bodice. 
If, when you try on the dress you find the shoulder pieces 
hanging over your arm, cut a little more away from the top 
of the arm-hole. 

Making Up. —Join the skirt to the bodice, pleating the 
bodice slightly where shown so that it fits into the top of the 
skirt. Join side-seams of skirt and of bodice and shoulder 
pieces. Join under-arm seams of sleeves. Pleat the top of the 
sleeve at darts, making the middle dart fit the shoulder scam, 
and the under seam of sleeve fit the under scam of bodice. 
Turn up hem of skirt according to your own length measure¬ 
ment. 

The Skirt 

Here is a neat, tailored skirt, made in three pieces from a 
yard of material, that has a slimming effect and looks well 
both in coarse and smooth materials. 

Material.— 1 yard of 54-inch, or 2 yards of 36-inch. 

Measurements. —Waist band, 28 inches; hips, 38 inches; 
length, 30 inches. 

Cutting Out. —Fold material in half lengthways. Measure 
oft for the front of the skirt from the fold of material, allowing 
less or more for width of hips and waist if required to fit 
your figure. There is one inverted box pleat in the centre of 
the front, and for this you have to cut out from the front 
of the skirt at the fold of material a strip 16 inches long and 
3 inches wide, which you discard, leaving a 14X3-inch piece 
at the bottom for pleating. 

To get the skirt out of 1 yard of 54-inch material, you must 
cut out the back pieces upside down, as shown. If using 
2 yards of 36-inch material, you will be able to trace the 
pattern for the back pieces on the material below the front 
piece, and measure from the fold. Make darts in top of skirt 
about 4 inches deep. 

Making Up. —Pin darts, side seams and seam in centre of 
back, leaving an opening about 8 inches deep on the left-hand 
side for the fastening. Fold in inverted pleat as shown by 
dotted line on diagram, and pin seam from top of waist to 
top of pleat. Try on and adjust pinning of darts to fit. The 
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10b. One yaid of 54-inch material makes this skirl, which lias a seam 
back and front and one inverted pleat. The pleat is made by cutting out a 

i6 m X3 0 strip of material from the front. 


belt may be attached to wear either inside or outside the 
skirt. Make up in the usual way, and do a row of machine 
stitching on either side of the front seam from waist to top 
of pleat. Finish off bv stitching down pleat at top to arrow¬ 
head shape. Make a placket 1 for buttons or press-studs 2 , or 
fit a zip fastener*. 

The Blouse 

Material. —2 yards of 36-inch. 

Measurements. —Back: Neck, 8 inches; shoulder, 4 
inches; armhole, 8 inches; width (from bottom of armhole), 
20 inches; length (from top of armhole), 21 ^ inches. Front: 
Neck, 10 inches; shoulder, 4 inches; armhole, 7^ inches; 
waist, 26 inches; length (from neck to waist), 16 inches. 
Collar: Top, 18 inches; bottom, 24 inches; width, 4 inches. 
Sleeve: Length (at seam), 5 inches; armhole (ungathered), 
16 inches; cuff, 16 inches. 

'Seepage ua; *p. no; »p. 34. 
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Cutting Out. — Fold 
material in half length¬ 
ways. First, chalk out 
measurements for back, 
measuring from fold ol 
material. Then chalk out 
measurements for front, 
measuring from selvedge 
of material. For the col¬ 
lar, measure again from 
fold of material. The 
sleeves are cut, two at a 
time, from the centre of 
the folded material. 

Making Up. —Pin side 
seams and shoulder seams 
and the two darts in side 
of bodice. Fold back 1 inch 
on the right of the centre 
front opening, to form a 
pleat, and pin down edge 
of fold, right through 
blouse. Turn in narrow 
hem on other side of pleat. 
Pin underarm scams of 
sleeves, and gather in top 
of sleeves to fit into arm¬ 
hole. Pin the darts in 
cuff of sleeve to fit arm. 
Pin on collar. 

When you have adjusted 
the fitting, and are stitch¬ 
ing the blouse, make a 
row of machine stitching 
down the left-hand side 
of the front, to match 
the machine stitching on 
the pleat. Turn in about 
\\ inches on the left side 
and sew about half a 
dozen buttons on this 



ioc This blouse can be uom with 
skirt , slacks , or under a pinafore dress . 
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double part. Make buttonholes on the pleat. Note that each 
row of stitching should start from the outer corner of the 
square neck. 

The Slacks 

Home-made trousers may sound a difficult proposition to 
the amateur dressmaker, but when you have studied the 
accompanying diagram for a few moments you will be amazed 
at the case with which you can turn out a pair of the extremely 
becoming and very business-like slacks showm in the small 



iod. ILcse slacks have only three pieces—legs and belt—and only two 
seams. In the small diagram, A is joined to A, B to B, C to C and D to D. 
Aft a joking A to A, do not break ojj, but carry seam right through to back 
and continue joining B to B. This method gives a better Jit . 
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drawing. Cool in the summer and warm in the winter, 
a pair of slacks makes a comfortable and economical addition 
to everyone’s wardrobe. With a woollen jumper or pul lover, 
or with the blouse sketched here made in a woollen material 
and with long sleeves, you will be able to keep warm, even 
on the coldest days. 

Material. —2$ yards of 36-inch. 

Measurements. —Length, 40 inches; waist, 20 inches; 
hips, 38 inches; leg round bottom, 23 inches; waist band, 
32 inches. 

Cutting Out. —Fold material in half lengthways. There 
are three pieces—the two legs and the waistband. Measure from 
fold of material, making notches where indicated on the 
diagram. Cut down the fold about 8 inches deep for the side 
opening. Now cut out another leg in exactly the same way, 
and then the belt. 

Making Up.—T here are only two scams, the crotch in front 
and at the back, and the inside of the legs. Look at the 
diagram and you will see that the parts that are to be joined 
are indicated by letters. First of all, join the legs, that is, 
C to C and D to D , beginning at the bottom of C-C, seaming 
up to the fork, crossing the fork and seaming down to the 
bottom of D-D. Then, beginning at the top of A-A seam down 
the front of the crotch, continue over the fork to the back 
and seam up the back to the top of B-B. The slacks will fit 
better if you join the seams in this way than if you break off 
at the fork each time and make four separate seams. Make 
sure that the notches come together when joining the scams. 

You can wear the belt outside fastened with a button or 
buckle, or inside without fastening. Ease the top of the 
slacks into the belt, try on and adjust for size. The opening 
on the hip can be closed with buttons or a zip fastener, 
according to taste. If you like, add a pocket in any shape you 
fancy. 

A Three-in-One Coat Pattern 

The coat pattern illustrated can be used with equal success 
for a hip-length jacket—to wear with the dress, slacks or skirt 
—for a smart, flared overcoat, or for an ankle-length house¬ 
coat. The dotted lines on the finished coat show the length 
for each style, with the quantity of material required in each 
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case. The diagram pattern, drawn to the scale of one square 
per inch of material, is for an overcoat 42 inches in length. 
If a house-coat is wanted, you simply lengthen and widen the 
skirt to the measurements given, and for a hip-length jacket 
you cut only as far as the hrst dotted line. For each of these 
two garments, however, you must lay out your material 
differently, as will shortly be explained. 

The Overcoat 

Material.— 3} yards, 36 inches wide. 

Measurements.— Length, 42 inches; bust, 34 inches; hips, 
38 inches; sleeve, 18 inches (underarm). 

Cutting Out— Fold material in half lengthways (sec Fig. 
ioc). Mark off 70 inches from the top of the material. From 
this portion (70x 18 inches) you can cut the sleeves, side front 
pieces and centre back pieces, as shown. Be very careful to 
get the curves right or, when you come to assemble the coat, 
the pieces will not fit into each other. Check by counting the 
squares in a line across the curved pieces at intervals, and mark 
these measurements on your material. To make quite sure 
about these curves, it is better to draw them in on the material. 

Now mark out on the remaining length of material the 
pattern for the two side back pieces, the centre front pieces, 
the facing and the collar (cut on the cross). You will see from 
the sketch that the pieces have been so arranged as to avoid 
any unnecessary waste of material, so follow the diagram 
exactly. If you leave a lot more space between pieces than 
the diagram shows (excluding a possible extra inch or so at 
some point in order to make the garment fit you) you will 
find you have not enough material to finish cutting out. 

Making Up. —You now have fourteen pieces—2 sleeves, 
2 centre front, 2 side front, 2 centre back, 2 side back, 2 collar 
pieces, lacing for right-hand front of coat and facing for 
left-hand front of coat. Pin together the eight pieces that 
form the bodice and skirt, and try on. See that the coat fits 
snugly at the waist, otherwise the line will be spoilt. Pin 
underarm seam of sleeve, and gather at the top to fit the 
armhole. Join the two collar pieces. This strip will form the 
underpart of the collar, with a join in the centre of the back. 
Attach the facings down the inside of the centre front pieces 
of the coat. Turn back the revers (cut in one with the centre 
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ioe. This patUrn will give you a jacket or overcoat according to whether 
you cut along the doited lines or make these pieces full length. The same 
pattern can be used for a house-coat, if arranged as shown in Fig iof. 
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front pieces) and fold collar in half lengthways, making It 
2\ inches in width. Then join to the revers at the dotted 
line A shown on the diagram. 

Finish off sleeves and bottom hem in the usual way to suit 
your own measurements. 

The Short Jacket 

Material. —2$ yards of 36-inch. 

To cut out the jacket, fold the material in the same way 
as for the full-length coat (that is, in half lengthways). The 
jacket is cut in die same way as the overcoat with two small 
exceptions. First, you cut the side fronts the right way up, 
and this will enable you to get the collar out of die first width 
of material, 50 inches in length. Thus, when you mark out 
the side from the right way up directly below the sleeve, you 
will have a space between that and the centre back into which 
the collar will fit nicely. From the remaining material, cut 
out the other pieces of the jacket in exactly die same way as 
for the overcoat, except diat, of course, you take your lengths 
only as far as die dotted lines shown on the diagram for 
cutting out the overcoat and omit the collar pieces (which you 
have already cut out from the top length of material). 
Pin, adjust and make up in the usual way. 

The House-Coat 

The house-coat is not more difficult to make than the 
overcoat but, since the skirt is considerably wider at the 
bottom, you must lay out your pattern somewhat differently 
in order to get the coat out of 36-inch material. Take 4$ yards 
and measure and cut off 90 inches. Fold this in half length¬ 
ways. Now, mark out your pattern as shown in the small 
diagram, fig. lof. This diagram is not drawn to scale, but the 
measurements will be exactly the same as for the overcoat ex¬ 
cept that the skirt is longer and wider. The exact measurements 
for length and width are given for every piece. The correct 
way to use the diagrams is diercforc: 1. Study the small 
diagram to sec in what order the various pieces should be 
laid out. 2. Study the large diagram, and from this mark 
out your nieces according to the measurements given for the 
overcoat, but plan their arrangement as in the small diagram. 
3. Refer to the small diagram to sec how much deeper and 
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Fold of material 




The Housecoat 


I of. Jacket, coat, and house-coat can each be cut from the same pattern, but 
the housecoat requires more material. This diagram shows how to cut the 
material and arrange the pattern for the house-coat. Scale measurements are 
shown in Fig. toe. Those given here show the width of ths skirt. 


wider to make the skirt and how much extra facing for the 
front pieces you should cut. You will see from the small 
diagram that the facing for the house-coat must be joined. 

When you have cut out sleeves, facings, collars and centre 
back pieces as instructed by Fig. iof, take the remaining 
length of your material and fold it in half widt/nvays. From 
this piece of material you cut the side front, side back and 
centre front pieces, tracing the side back pieces upside down 
to get them out of your width of 36 inches. There is no 
difference in these pieces and the corresponding ones for the 
overcoat except in length, and width round the bottom of the 
skirt. The new measurements for these are: Side front: length, 
58 inches; width at bottom, i<; inches. Side back: length, 
57 inches; width at bottom, 16 inches. Centre front: length, 
60 inches; width at bottom, 9 inches. You will be able to 
cut a belt out of the spare material if you want one. Make 
up the house-coat in exactly the same way as the overcoat. 
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If you do not want buttons all the way down your house¬ 
coat, why not fit a zip fastener? 

Simple Fastenings for Simple Clothes 

Buttons and buttonholes, press-studs and hooks and eyes, 
or hooks and loops can be used as fastenings 1 for any opening, 
but do not forget to make the placket first. Small buttons with 
loops or hooks and eyes are best for shoulder openings. A zip 
fastener gives a smooth line to a skirt, slacks or side opening 
of a dress. Some people prefer to have their housecoat fastened 
with a zip, but be sure to buy one that is free at the base, 
otherwise you may trip getting in and out. 

To Fit a Zip Fastener 

When a zip is to be fitted, you must leave wide scam turn¬ 
ings, about i inch. Decide how long a fastener you intend 
to have before stitching the seam ^ inch beyond the point 
reached by the base of the fastener. Reinforce the top of the 
scam on the right side with an arrowhead of stitching. Press 
hack the seam turnings on the wrong side. Lay the garment 
right side uppermost on a flat surface. Slip the closed zip 
tastener in position so that the seam edges on the right side 
are touching and covering the fastening. Pin in position then 
tack securely. Hem material on each side of the zip to the 
turning. Machine stitch in position through three layers of 
material down each side of the fastener as close as possible to 
the locking edge. Stitch across the bottom just below the 
base of the zip. These fasteners must be inserted with care, 
otherwise they will cockle and your object, a smooth flat 
fastening, will be defeated. 


1 Sec page no. 
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SERVICES 


W HETHER you want to knit garments for your sons 
and daughters, nieces and nephews, or for your friends 
in any of the Services, you will want to be sure that 
your patterns conform to any official decrees that may be in 
force. To avoid misdirected efforts, therefore, 1 am giving you 
directions for the various knitted garments and accessories 
approved by the various Services. If you follow them carefully, 
you can be certain that your offerings will meet with official, 
as well as individual, approval. No matter how easy it may 
be to buy knitted garments, the hand-knitted pullover will 
always be welcome. 

Although the Women’s Land Army is not one of the fighting 
services, remember that these girls are out in all weathers and 
need warm woollies just as much, and perhaps more, than 
their sisters in the A.T.S., W.A.A.F. and W.R.E.N.S. 

In this section you will find patterns only, with no details 
about individual stitches and processes. Those of you who 
come fresh to knitting should, therefore, first consult the 
section on learning to knit 1 in which full and detailed 
instructions are given for the various kinds of stitches 
employed, for casting on and casting off, for grafting, de¬ 
creasing, increasing, and all the other processes which every 
knitter wants to know. Refer to this section for any process 
with which you are unacquainted, and you will find that the 
following patterns are simple, even for the inexperienced. 
Nevertheless, if you have never done any knitting before, it 
will certainly be wiser to begin with simple garments like 
scarves, helmets and socks. Gloves and pullovers are difficult 
for beginners and should not be attempted in the early stages 
of knitting experience. 

Note .—The sizes of garments given here are average, but if 

‘See page 223. 
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the man or woman is taller or shorter, fatter or thinner than 
the average person, you should work to his or her measure¬ 
ments, or check the size by an old garment. Woollies, like 
other garments, look nicer and wear better if they fit properly. 


Abureviations 


k. knit (for knit plain). 

p. purl. 

st. stitch. 

sts. stitches. 

s. slip. 

s.-st. slip stitch. 

in. inch. 


st.-st. stocking stitch, 
m.s. moss stitch, 
tog. together, 
rep. repeat, 
inc. increase, 
dec. decrease. 


rem. remain, 
p.s.s.o. pass slipped stitch over. 


FOR TIIE ROYAL NAVY 

Polo Neck Pullover 

This style of pullover is also suitable for members of the 
Royal Air Force. Knit in Navy or Air Force blue, according 
to the Service for which it is intended. 

Materials. —12 oz. 4-ply fingering; 2 No. 12 and 2 No. 9 
knitting needles; 4 No. 9 needles with double points for the 
collar. 

Measurements. —Shoulder to lower edge, 22 ins.; round 
chest below armholes, 36 ins.; sleeve seam, 19 ins. 

Always work into the back of each cast-on stitch. 

Pack and Front Alike. —Using No. 12 needles, begin 
nt lower edge, casting on 116 sts. K. in ribbing of k2, p2 
tor 3 ins. Change to No. 9 needles. K. in st.-st. (alternate 
rows ot plain and purl) till work measures 14$ ins. from the 
lower edge, ending with a p. row. Now dec. for the arm¬ 
holes. K12 rows st.-st., decreasing 1 st. at beginning and end 
ol every row, leaving 92 sts. K. in st.-st. till work measures 
22 ins. from lower edge, ending with a n. row. Now shape 
shoulders and divide tor neck, remembering to knit the last 
st. ot each purl row plain and to slip the 1st st. of every plain 
row, so that you will have loops to help you pick up the sts. 
for the collar. 

Holding the work with the right side towards you, cast off 
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6, k24, turn; now take a new needle of the same size as those 
you are using and purl back to the edge, leaving 62 sts. 
unknitted on a spare needle. Next row .—Cast oft 6, ki8, turn; 
pi8. Next row .—Cast oft 6, ki2, turn, pi2. Next row .—Cast off 
6, k6. Cast off these 6 sts. 

Now slip the central 32 sts. on to a free needle and start 
work on the left hand 30 sts. 

Next row. —K. Next row .—Cast off 6, p. to end. Rep. last 
2 rows 3 times. Cast off. 

The Sleeves (both alike).—Using No. 12 needles, start at cuff, 
casting on 64 sts. K. in ribbing of k2, p2 for 3 ins. Change 
to No. 9 needles, k. in st.-st., increasing 1 st. at beginning 
and end of next and every 8th row till 92 sts. are on needle. 
Continue to k. in st.-st. till sleeve measures 19 ins., ending 
with a p. row. 

Now shape top. K40 rows st.-st., decreasing 1 st. at begin¬ 
ning and end of every row, leaving 12 sts. Cast off. 

To Make Up. —Pin out each piece to measurements given 
and press on wrong side under a damp cloth with a hot iron. 
Sew up shoulder seams. 

The Collar. —Using the 4 No. 9 needles, pick up 96 sts. 
round neck. Divide on to 3 needles, 32, 32, 32. Join on wool 
and k. in rounds of ribbing of k2, p2 for 7 ins. Cast off very 
loosely. 

Sew up underarm and sleeve scams. Sew in sleeves, placing 
sleeve scam level with underarm seam. Press seams. 

Balaclava Helmet 

This helmet is also suitable for members of the Army and 
the R.A.F. Knit in navy, khaki or Air Force blue. 

Materials. — 2\ oz. 4-ply fingering; 4 No. 9 needles (double 
points); 2 No. 7 knitting needles. 

Begin at lower edge by casting on p6 sts. fairly loosely on 
3 No. 9 needles. Work in rounds of nb of k2, p2 for 5 ins. 

Next row. —K2, p2 6 times, and leave these 24 sts. on stitch- 
holder for face. Change to No. 7 needles and work 60 rows 
in garter-stitch (every row knit) on the remaining 72 sts. 

Next row. —K47, si, ki, p.s.s.o., turn. Next row. —K23, si, 
ki, p.s.s.o., turn. Rep. last row till 24 sts. remain. 

Change to No. 9 needles and rib in k2, p2 over these 24 sts., 
then pick up and rib in k2, p2, 32 sts. down side of face, rib 

e.c.n. i> 
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log. Three useful garments for the Seri' ices . 


over 24 sts. on stitch holder, pick up and rib 32 sts. up second 
side of face (112 sts.). Arrange these sts. on 3 needles (36, 40, 
36) and rib in k2, p2 for 12 rounds. Cast off in rib. 

Sea-Boot Stockings 

Materials. —16 oz. of special oiled wool {oiled wool is 
essential) and 4 No. 6 needles. 

Measurements. —Leg (from top of ribbing to bottom of 
heel), 33 ins. Width across ribbing (unstrctchcd), 8 ins. Width 
across calf, 8 ins. Foot, 12 ins. 

Cast on very loosely 24, 20, 21 sts. (total 65). The odd stitch 
on the 3rd needle is for the seam, and is to be purled in the 
middle of each round (i.e. ,nth st.). Alternately k2 and p2 
tor 4 ins. Knit 10 ins. plain. 

Next round— Knit 1st and 2nd needles plain; knit 3rd needle 
plain to within 3 sts. ot seam st.; k2 tog., ki, p. scam st.; ki, 
k2 tog., k. to end of needle. Knit <; plain rounds. 

Repeat these last 6 rounds till there are 11 pairs of leg 
reductions, leaving 43 sts. Knit 6 ins. plain for ankle. 
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The Heel. —Divide for the heel by putting 21 sts. on to 
the 1st needle, the seam st. being the middle one; leave the 
22 instep sts. equally divided on the other 2 needles. 

Alternately knit and purl heel sts. for 16 rows, knitting 
seam st. in purling rows; the last of these rows is a knitting 
one. Purl to 4 sts. past scam st., p2 tog., turn. Knit to 4 sts. past 
scam st., k2 tog., turn. Pio, p2 tog., turn. K io, k2 tog., turn. 

Continue thus, alternate purl and plain rows till all sts. 
past gaps are knitted in. This leaves 11 sts. on the heel needle. 
Pick up 9 sts. on one side of the flap and knit into the back 
of each loop. Knit across the instep needle. Pick up 9 sts. 
on the other side of flap and knit into the back of these (this 
avoids holes). 

The Foot. —Arrange the sts. for the foot, 15 on each side 
needle, 21 on the instep needle; 51 sts. in all. Knit 2 rounds 
plain. 

Next Round .—On the 1st needle knit to within 4 sts. of its 
end, k2 tog., k2. On the 2nd needle knit instep plain. On the 
3rd needle k2, k2 tog., finish round plain. K. 2 plain rounds. 
Repeat these last 3 rounds till there are 4 pairs ot ankle 
reductions, leaving 43 sts. (This makes the gussets.) Knit 
28 rounds plain for foot. 

The Toe. —Divide for the toe by keeping 11 sts. on each side 
needle for the sole of the foot, 21 being on middle needle. 

Next round .—Reduce for toe thus: On the 1st needle knit 
all but 4, k2 tog., k2. On the middle needle (i.e. the long one) 
k2, k2 tog., k. all but 4, k2 tog., k2. On the 3rd needle k2, 
k2 tog., finish round plain. 

Knit 3 rounds plain, reduce again, knit 2 rounds plain, 
then continue reducing, followed by only 1 round plain, till 
there are 11 sts. left. 

Arrange the sts., 5 on the instep needle and 3 each on the 
two sole needles. Graft off for toe. Fasten both stockings 
together as a pair at ribbing and toe. 

Socks 

For a pattern for socks that are easy to make and arc suitable 
for any of the men’s Services, see learning to knit. 1 Make 
them in navy, khaki, or Air Force blue. 

1 Sec pz.ge 223. 
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Gloves 

The.se gloves are suitable for members of the Royal Navy, 
and of the Army and the R.A.F. as well. Knit in navy, khaki, 
or Air Force blue. This pattern can also be used to make warm 
gloves for the man out of uniform. 

Materials.— 24 oz. 4-ply lingering; 4 No. 12 knitting 
needles (with double points). 

Always knit into the back of cast-on stitches. 

Right-Hand Glove.—C ast on 64 sts. on to 3 needles (20, 
24, 20). Work in rounds of rib of k2, p2 tor 3 ins. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., k3, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
3 rounds. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., kf, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
3 rounds. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., ky, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
7, rounds. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., kp, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
3 rounds. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., kn, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
3 rounds. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., k 13, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
3 rounds. 

Next round. —Ki, inc., kr5, inc., k. to end of round. Knit 
3 rounds. 

Next round. — Ki, inc., k 17, inc., k. to end ot round. 

Next round .— K2, slip next 19 sts. on piece of wool tor thumb, 
cast on 3, k. to end of round (20, 24, 20). Knit in plain rounds 
or it ins. Now divide for fingers. 

1st linger .—K<;. -.lip ill hut the last 9 sts. on piece of wool, 
cast on 2, k. Iasi g sts. (20 sts.). Arrange on 3 needles and 
knit in plain rounds for 3 ins., or required length. Next 
round. —l>ec., k2 5 rimes. Next round. — K. Next round. —Dec., 
ki 5 times. N \f round. —Dec. all round. Break off wool, 
leaving long cud. Thread wool through all sis. and draw up 
tightly. Fasten oil securely. 

2nd Finger. —K. next 9 sts. trom piece of wool, cast on 2, 
k. the hist 8 sts. from wool, pick up 2 cost on sts. of previous 
linger (20 sts.). Arrange on 3 needles and knit in plain rounds 
tor 3^ ins., or length required. Complete as for first linger. 
Fasten oil securely. 
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3rd Finger. —Work exactly as for 2nd finger, but till 3i ns. long. 

4th Finger. —Pick up remaining 14 sts. and pick up 2 cast-on 
sts. of previous finger. Arrange on 3 needles and knit in plain 
rounds for 2J ins. 

Next round. —Dec., k2 4 times. Next round. —Knit. Next 
round. —Dec., ki 4 times. Fasten off as for first finger. 

Thumb. —Pick up 19 sts. from wool and pick up 3 cast-on 
sts. Arrange these 22 si!s. on 3 needles and knit in plain 
rounds for 2| ins. Next round. —K2, dec., k2 5 times. Next 
round. —K. Next round. —Dec., then dec., ki 5 times. Fasten off 
as for first finger. 

Left-hand Glove. —Work as for right-hand glove until 
first finger is reached. 

1st Finger. —K. the 1st 16 sts., slip all but the last 2 sts. on 
piece of wool, cast on 2, k. last 2 sts. (20 sts.). Arrange on 3 
needles and knit in plain rounds for 3 ins. Complete this 
finger and remainder of glove as for right-hand glove. 

After darning all ends in neatly, press on right side with a 
hot iron over a damp cloth. 

Fingerless Mittens 

These mittens are also suitable for the Army and the R.A.F. 
Make them in navy, khaki or Air Force blue. 

Materials.— 2 oz. 4-ply fingering; 4 No. 12 knitting 
needles with points both ends. 

Start at the wrist, casting 60 sts. on to 3 needles (20, 20, 
20). Join into a round, k. one round, then k. in rib of k2, p2 
for 4 ins. 

Next 6 rounds. —K. yth round. —Ki, inc., k. till 2 rcm., inc., 
ki. 8th and every alternate round. —K. pth round. —K2, inc., k. 
till 3 rem., inc., k2. nth round. —K3, inc., k. till 4 rcm., inc., 
k3- 13th round. —K4, inc., k. till 5 rem., inc., k4. 13th round. — 
K5, inc., k. till 6 rcm., inc., k5. iyth round. —K6, inc., k. till 
7 rem., inc., k6. igth round. —K7, inc., k. till 8 rem., inc., ky. 
21 st round. —K8, inc., k. till 9 rem., inc., k8. 23rd round. —K9, 
inc., k. till 10 rem., inc., kp. 

Next 8 rounds .—K. 32nd round .—K. till 10 rcm., slip these 
rem. sts. and the last 10 sts. from the 1st needle on to a piece 
of wool, and leave for thumb; turn; cast on 2 sts. Put 1 
of these sts. at the end of the 3rd needle, and 1 at the beginning 
of the 1 st needle (20, 20, 20). 
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Next 15 rounds.— K. Next round. —1st needle, k9, s. next 42 
sts. on to a piece of wool; 2nd needle, si from the last needle 
worked, cast on 4, ki from next needle; 3rd needle, k8. 

Next round. —K. Next 5 rounds. —K1, pi all round. Cast off 
in rib. S. next 8 sts. from back to needle and k., pick up and 
k. 4 sts. at base of 1st finger, s. the next 8 sts. from front to 
needle, k., cast on 2 and k. Divide sts. on 3 needles. Next 
round. —K. 

.Next 5 rounds. —Ki, pi all round. Cast off in rib, s. next 
7 sts. from back to needle and k.; pick up and k. 4 sts. at base 
of last finger, s. next 7 sts. from front to needle, k., cast on 
4 and k. Divide sts. on 3 needles. Next round. —K. 

Next 5 rounds. —Ki, pi all round. Cast off in rib. S. the 
rem. 12 sts. on to 2 needles and k. With the 3rd needle pick 
up 4 sts. at base of last finger and k. Arrange the sts. on 3 
needles. Next round. —K. 

Next 5 rounds. —Ki, pi all round. Cast off in rib. S. sts. 
left for thumb on to 2 needles. With 3rd needle pick up 
4 sts. at b;ise of hand (24 sts.). Arrange on 3 needles. Next 
3 round*. —K. 

Next 5 rounds. —Ki, pi all round. Cast off in rib. 

Make another mitten in the same way. Press the mittens 
on the wrong side under a damp cloth with a hot iron. 


Scarf in Garter-Stitch 

Materials. —12 oz. 4-ply fingering; 2 No. 4 knitting 
needles. 

Always knit into the back of cast-on sts. 

Cast on 40 sts. and work in garter-stitch (even,' row knit) 
lor 52 ins. Cast off. 

Press lightly with a warm iron over a damp cloth. 

This scarf is also suitable for the Army, and the same pattern 
can be used for the Royal Air Force, except that the width 
should then be 12 ins. (cast on 50 sts.) instead of 9^, and the 
length can be up to 56 ins. 
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FOR THE ARMY 

Sleeveless Pullover 

This pullover is also suitable for members of the R.A.F. 
Knit in khaki or Air Force blue. 

Materials. —7 oz. 4-ply fingering; 2 No. 8 and 2 No. 10 
knitting needles. 

Measurements. —To fit a 38-40 in. chest measurement; 
shoulder to lower edge, 21 h ins. 

Always knit into the back of cast-on stitches. 

Back. —Using No. 10 needles, cast on 124 sts. and work in 
rib of ki, pi for t,\ ins. Change to No. 8 needles and work in 
st.-st. (1 row plain, 1 row purl alternately) for 9 ins., ending 
with a purl row. Next row. —K. Next row. —K14, P96, k 14. 
Rep. these 2 rows 4 more times. Now shape armholes. 

1st row. —Cast off 8, k. to end of row. 2nd row. —Cast off 8, 
k6, P96, k6. 3rd row. —K6, k2 tog., k. to last 8 sts., si, ki, 
p.s.s.o., k6. 4th row. —K6, p. to last 6 sts., k6. Rep. last 2 rows 
3 more times (100 sts.). nth row. —Knit. 12th row. —As 4th 
row. Rep. these 2 rows till work measures 21b ins. from 
start. Now shape the shoulders. 

1st row. —Cast off 7, k. to end of row. 2nd roiv. —Cast off 7, 
p. to end of row. Rep. last 2 rows 3 more times. Cast off 
remainder. 

Front. —Work exactly as for Back until 1st row of arm¬ 
hole shaping has been worked. 2nd row. —Cast off 8, k6, P46, 
k4, P46, k6. 3rd row. —K6, k2 tog., k. to last 8 sts., si, ki, 
p.s.s.o., k6. 4th roic. —K6, P44, k6, P44, k6. 3th roiv. —As 3rd 
row. 6th row. —K6, P42, k8, P42, k6. 7th row. —As 3rd row. 
8th row. —K6, P40, kio, P40, k6. gth row. —K6, k2 tog., k43, 
turn. Leave remaining 51 sts. on spare needle. 

joth row. —K6, p. to last 6 sts., ko. nth row. —K. to last 8 
sts., si, ki, p.s.s.o., k6. 12th row. —As 10th row. 13th row. — 
K. Rep. these last 4 rows 13 more times (36 sts.). Next row. — 
As 10th row. Now shape shoulder. 

1st row. —Cast off 7, k. to last 8 sts., si, ki, p.s.s.o., k6. 
2nd row. —K6, p. to end of row. 3rd row. —Cast off 7, k. to 
end of row. 4th row. —As 2nd row. 3th row. —As 1st row. 
6th row. —As 2nd row. 7th row. —Cast off 7, k6. Work in 
garter-stitch (every row knit) on these 6 sts. for 2\ ins. Cast off. 
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Join wool to inside edge of remaining 51 sts. 1st row. — 
K. to last 8 sts., si, ki, n.s.s.o., k6. 2nd row. —K6, p. to last 
6 sts., k6. 3rd row. —K6, K2 tog., k. to end of row. 4th row. — 
As 2nd row. $th row. —K. Rep. these last 4 rows 13 more 
times, then rep. rows 2 and 3 again (35 sts.). Now shape 
shoulders. 

1st row. —Cast off 7, p. to last 6 sts., k6. 2nd row. —K. 3rd 

row. —As 1 st row. 4th row. —K6, k2 tog., k. to end of row. 

Rep. rows 1 and 2. yth row. —Cast off 7, k6. Work in garter- 

stitch on these 6 sts. for 2.1 ins. Cast off. 

•• 

To Make Up.—P ress work well with a hot iron over a 
damp cloth. Join shoulder scams and stitch garter-stitch 
borders along back of neck, joining them at centre back. 

Press scams. 

Balaclava Helmet.—S ee the royal navy. 

Socks.—S ee the royal navy. 

Mittens.—S ee the royal navy. 

Gloves.—S ee the royal navy. 

Scarf.—S ee the royal navy. 


FOR TIIE ROYAL AIR FORCE 

Pci lover (polo neck).— Sec the royal navy. 

I'i Li.ovr.R (sleeveless).— Sec the army. 

I; YL.VT.AVA l lEI.Ml T. —Sec the royal navy. 


Overstocking in Oiled Wool 

Materials.—# oz. natural oily wool; 4 No. 9 and 4 No. 8 
knitting needles (with double points). 

Hi asi rf.mi .\ 1 s. - Length of leg to lower edge of heel, 
ih ins. foot 1 1-12 ins. 

Always knit into back of cast-on sts. 

Using No. 9 needles, cast on 60 sts. on 3 needles (20, 20, 20). 
\\ ork in rounds ol rib of k2, p2 tor 3 ins. Change to No. 8 
needles ami work in knit rounds till work measures s ins. 
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Next round. —1st needle: k2, k2 tog., k. to end; 2nd needle: 
k.; 3rd needle: k. to last 4 sts., k2 tog., k2. Next $ rounds.— K. 
Rep. these 6 rounds 6 more times (13, 20, 13). Work in knit 
rounds till work measures 14 ins. from start. Now divide 
for heel. 

Take last 11 sts. from 3rd needle and knit over first 11 sts. 
of 1st needle (22 sts.). Leave remaining 24 sts. on 2 needles for 
front of foot. Work on the 22 sts. as follows: 1st row. —Si, 
p. to end of row. 2nd row. —Si, k. to end of row. Rep. these 
2 rows 7 more times, ijth row. —As 1st row. Now turn heel. 

18th row. —K15, k2 tog., turn, *p9, p2 tog., turn, kQ, k2 tog., 
turn, rep. from *4 more times, p9, p2 tog. (10 sts.). Next row .— 
Knit, then pick up 12 sts. down side ol heel; with 2nd needle 
k. across 24 sts. at front of foot; with 3rd needle pick up 12 
sts. up second side of heel, k5 sts. from 1st needle to 3rd 
needle (17, 24, 17). 1st round o/Joot. —K. 2nd round. —1st needle, 
k. to last 3 sts., k2 tog., ki; 2nd needle, k.; 3rd needle, ki, 
k2 tog., k. to end. Rep these 2 rounds 4 more times (12, 24, 12). 
Knit in plain rounds until foot measures 9 ins., or 2J ins. 
less than required length. 

To shape the toe.—ist round.— 1st needle, k. to last 3 sts., ka 
tog., ki; 2nd needle, ki, k2 tog., k. to last 3 sts., k2 tog., ki; 
3rd needle, ki, k2 tog., k. to end. 2nd round. —K. Rep. last 
2 rounds 8 more times (3, 6, 3). Knit sts. from 1st needle on 
to 3rd needle and graft 1 sts. together or cast oft and sew up 
neatly. Press well with a warm iron over a d,amp cloth. 

Flying Gloves 

To give freedom of movement the gloves have the thumb 
separated from the palm by a slit, and a “pocket” for all the 
fingers, also separated from the palm by a slit. (Sec illustration 
on page 38.) 

Materials. —2 oz. 4-ply fingering; 4 No. 12 knitting 
needles. 

Right-hand Glove.— Start at the cuff by casting on 
52 sts. on to 3 needles (16, 20, 16). Work in rounds of ribbing 
of k2, p2 for 3^ ins. Next round. —1st needle: k3, inc., 4 times; 
2nd needle: k. 20; 3rd needle: k3, inc., 4 times (20, 20, 20). 
K. 2 rounds. Now increase for thumb. 

1st round.— Inc., ki, inc., k. to end of the round. K. 2 rounds. 

1 Sec page aa8. 
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4th round. —Inc., k3, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
7 th round. —Inc., k5, inc, k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
10th round. —Inc., k7, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
13th round. —Inc., kg, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
16th round. —Inc., kn, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
igth round. —Inc., ki3, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
22nd round— Inc., ki5, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 
23th round. —Inc., ki7, inc., k. to end of round. K. 2 rounds. 

28th round. —Ki, slip the next 21 sts. on to a piece of wool 
for thumb, turn, cast on 3, turn, k. to end of round (20, 20, 20). 
K. in plain rounds for 1 $ ins. Next3 rounds. —Ki, then k2„p2, 7 
times, k. to end of round. Next round. —Ki, cast off 30 for 
palm opening, k. to end of round. 

Leave the glove and commence flap. Cast on 30 sts. K. in 
ribbing of k2, p2 for 8 rows. Return to glove. Next round .— 
Ki, then with same needle ki9 sts. from flap; with 2nd needle 
k. remaining 11 sts. from flap, then k9 sts. from glove; with 
3rd needle k. remaining 20 sts. K. in plain rounds for i£ ins. 
Now shape top. 

1st round. —K8, dec., all round. 2nd and each alternate round .— 
K. 3rd round. —K7, dec., all round. 3th round. —k6, dec., all 
round, yth round. —K5, dec., all round, gth round. —K4, dec., 
all round, nth round. —K3, dec., all round. 13th round. —K2, 
dec., all round. 13th round. —Ki, dec., all round. 

Break off wool, leaving end. Thread into darner, take all 
sts. and draw up top. Fasten off securely. 

The Thumb.— Take the 21 sts. from the wool on to 2 
needles, pick up 3 sts. at base of thumb. Divide sts. thus: 
(8, 8, 8). Join on wool and k. 2 rounds. Next 3 rounds. —K2, 
p2, k. to last 6 sts., p2, k2, p2. Next round. —Cast off 5, ki2, 
cast off 7. Leave thumb and commence flap. 

Cast on 12 sts. 1st row. —Ki (p2, k2) twice, p2, ki. 2nd row. 
—Pi, k2 (p2, k2) twice, pi. Rep. last 2 rows once. 3th row. — 
As 1st row, then k. round 12 sts. on thumb. Arrange on 3 
needles and knit plain for ij ins. or length required. Next 
round. —K2, dec., all round. Next round. —K. Next round .— 
Ki, dec., all round. Break off wool, leaving end. Finish as 
for top of glove. 

Left-hand Glove.— Work as directed for right-hand 
glove till palm opening is reached. Now k. the first 3 sts. 
from the 1st needle on to end of the 3rd needle. Next round. — 
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K30, cast off 30. Now work flap as directed, then return to 
glove. 

With 1st needle, k. 20 sts. from glove; with 2nd needle, k. 
remaining 10 sts. from glove and 10 sts. from flap; with 3 1 ^ 
needle, k. remaining 20 sts. from flap. K. in plain rounds tor 
if ins. Finish glove and thumb as directed tor right-hand 

glove. . . , , 

' Catch down each side of flap and press on wrong side under 
a damp cloth with a hot iron. Do not press ribbing &t wrists. 

Mittens.— See the royal navy. 

Scarf.— See the royal navy. 


FOR WOMEN IN TIIE SERVICES 

Although recruitment to the women’s Services is now on a 
volunteer basis, many of you may have a daughter, niece, 
grand-daughter or even mother in the A.T.S., W.R.N.S. 01 
W.A.A.F., who will be glad to receive a well-knitted pullover, 
a pair of ankle sox, or a scarf from time to time. 

A Warm Jumper 

This jumper can be made with long sleeves or without 
sleeves, and in moss-stitch or stocking-stitch pattern. Instruc¬ 
tions are given for the more difficult moss-stitch pattern, but 
inexperienced knitters are advised to choose the stocking-stitch, 
which is much simpler. Knit in navy, khaki, or Air force blue. 
Materials.— 9 oz. 4-ply fingering (6 oz. without sleeves); 

2 No. 8 and 2 No. 11 knitting needles. 

Measurements.—T o fit a 34-36-in. bust; shoulder to lower 

edge, 19 ins.; sleeve seam, 19 ins. 

The Back. —With No. 11 needles cast on 80 sts. and work 
in rib of ki, pi for 3 ins., increasing 1 st at the end of the 
last row. Change to No. 8 needles. 

1st row. —Ki, * pi, ki, rep. from * to end of row. Rep. this 
row 7 more times, thus making a m.s. pattern, gth row. 
Inc., m.s. to last st., inc. Work 7 rows in m.s. Rep. these 
8 rows 9 more times (101 sts.). Work in m.s. till work 
measures I2i ins. from the start. Now shape the armholes. 

Next 2 rows .—Cast off 6, m.s. to end of row. Next 8 rows. 
K2 tog., m.s. to last 2 sts., k2 tog. (73 sts.). Continue in m.s. 
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till work measures 19 ins. from start. Now shape shoulder! 
A T ex t 6 rows .—Cast off'8, m.s. to end of row. Cast off remaimng 

2 s StS. , ' , . 

Front.—W ork exactly as for the back until the first 2 rows 
of armhole shaping have been completed (89 sts.). Next row.-— 
K.2 tog., m.s. 42. Leave remaining 45 sts. on spare needle. 
Next row.— K2 tog., m.s. to last 2 sts., k2 tog. * * Work 6 rows 
in m.s., knitting 2 tog. at armhole edge of each row, and 
decreasing 1 st. at neck edge of the 5th row (34 sts.). 

Continue in m.s., knitting 2 tog. at neck edge of every 
5th row till 24 sts. rcm. Work in m.s. without further 
shaping till work measures 19 ins. from start. Cast off 8 sts. 
at tlie beginning of the next 3 rows that start at armhole edge. 

Join wool to inside edge of other side. 1st row. K2 tog., 
m.s. to last 2 sts., k2 tog. 2nd row. —K.2 tog., m.s. to last 2 sts., 
k2 tog. Now work from * * of previous side to the end. 

The Sleeves (both alike).—Using No. 11 needles cast on 
46 sts. and work in rib of ki, pi tor 3 ins., increasing 1 st. at 
the end of the last row. Change to No. 8 needles. Next 16 rows. 
—Ki, * pi, kl, rep. from * to end of row. 

Continue in moss stitch, increasing 1 st. each end of the 
next row and every 8th row after till 79 sts. are on needle. 
Work straight till work measures 19 ins. from start. Shape 
top bv casting off 6 sts. at the beginning of the next 2 rows, 
then ki tog. each end of every row till 23 sts. remain. Cast 
oii. 

I he Neck Band.—W ith 2 No. 11 needles cast on 2 sts. 1st 
rr,<. —Inc., pi. 2nd row. —Ki, pi, inc. pd row. —Inc., rib to 
end of rpw. 4th row. —Rib to last st., me. Rep. last 2 rows 
twice (10 sts.). 

Continue in rib till strip is long enough to go round neck 
e. ge, finishing at shorter edge. Next row. —K2 tog., rib to 
e d of row. Next rote.—Rib to last 2 sts., k2 tog. Rep. these 
2 rows 3 more times. Cast off. 

Arm Bands (for sleeveless jumper).—With 2 No. 11 needles 
c.e t on 10 sts. and work in rib of ki, pi for 17 ins. Cast off. 

10 Make Up.—P ress work lightly with a warm iron over 
a damp cloth. Join shoulder seams and sew in sleeves, or 
alternately sew arm bands over armhole edge, joining at 
underarm. Join side and sleeve seams. Stitch neck band round 
neck, placing it over the knitting and joining at centre V. 
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For a 32-33-iNCH Bust— Work as above, but use No. 9 
instead of No. 8 needles. 

For a 37-39-iNCH Bust.— Work as above, only cast on 90 
sts. instead of 80 sts. for back and front, and 52 sts. for the 
sleeves, and work accordingly. 

The Jumper in Stocking-stitch.— Work exactly as given 
for the Moss-stitch jumper, only use No. 9 instead of No. 8 
needles, and work in stocking-stitch throughout (i.e. 1 row 
plain, 1 row purl alternately). 

Ankle Sock 

Materials.— 2£ oz. 4-ply wool ; 5 No. 12 needles with 
points both ends. 

Cast on 56 sts., 20 each on the 1st and 2nd needles, and 
16 on the 3rd needle. Work 4 ins. in rib of k2, p2. Change to 
plain knitting for 2 ins. 

The Heel. —K14 from the 1st needle. Slip the last 14 sts. 
from the 3rd needle on to the 1st needle, making 28 sts., 

14 knitted and 14 unknitted, which are for the heel. Divide 
the remaining sts. on to 2 needles and leave them for the 
instep. 

Holding the work with the 2 instep needles towards you, 
work 25 rows in alternate rows of purl and plain on the heel 
needle. Slip the 1st st. of each row, and knit the last st. of 
every purl row plain. This makes loops on each side of the 
heel to be picked up later. The 25 rows should end on a row 
of purl. 

To Turn the Heel. —K18, k2 tog., and turn; p9, p2 tog., 
turn; kio, k2 tog., turn; pu, p2 tog., turn. Continue until 
all the sts. are worked into one row again. K. back 9 sts. 
(thus completing the heel). Slip all the instep sts. on to one 
needle. 

K. the remaining p heel sts. on to the 1st needle, i.e. the one 
that is free. With the needle that then becomes free, pick up 

15 sts. from the loops made down the side of the heel, and 
knit these on to the 1st needle, working into the backs of the 
loops, and making 24 sts. on the 1st needle. 

Knit plain across the instep sts. with a spare needle. Pick 
up 15 sts. from the loops left on the other side of the heel 
and knit them, working into the backs of the loops. Knit the 
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remaining 9 heel sts. on to this needle, making 24 sts. in all. 
Knit one round plain. 

The Instep. — 1st round. —K. to last 3 sts. of the 1st needle. 
K. 2 tog., ki. 2nd needle: K. 3rd needle: Ki, k2 tog., k. to 
end. 2nd round. —K. Continue these 2 rounds till 14 sts. 
remain on the 1st and 3rd needles, 56 sts. in all. K. till the foot 
measures 8£ ins. from the back of the heel (for a 9^-in. foot). 

The Toe. — 1st round. —On the 1st needle k. to last 3 sts., 
k2 tog., ki. 2nd needle: Ki, k2 tog., k. to last 3 sts., k2 tog., 
ki. 3rd needle: Ki, k2 tog., k. to end. K. for 2 rounds. 
Repeat these 3 rounds till 28 sts. are left on the round. K. 
the sts. of the 1st needle on to the end of the 3rd needle. Cast 
off the sts. from the 2 needles tog., or graft 1 the sts. 

Make another sock in the same way. 

Gloves 

Knit in navy, khaki or Air Force blue, according to the 
service to which the recipient belongs, or in any dark colour 
if for a civilian. 

Note. —Detailed instructions are given for knitting in 
moss-stitch, which gives a very attractive result, but the 
beginner is advised to make the gloves in stocking-stitch, as 
this is much simpler. To do this, follow 7 the instructions for 
moss-stitch gloves, but knit every round plain (or purl if it 
is intended to turn the gloves inside out for wearing, thus 
giving a neater finish). 

Materials. —2 oz. 4-ply fingering; 4 No. 12 knitting 
needles (points both ends). 

Measurements.—T o fit a 6}-in. to 7-in. hand. 

Right Glove. —Cast on 48 sts. on 3 needles (16, 16, 16) and 
work in rounds of rib of ki, pi for 3$ ins. Dec. 1 st. at end of 
last round. 

Next round. —Inc., inc., m.s. to end of round. Next 2 rounds. 
—M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.s2, inc., m.s. to end. Next 2 rounds. 
—M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.s4, inc., m.s. to end. Next 2 
rounds. —M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.s6, inc., m.s. to end. Next 
2 rounds. —M.s. A T ext round. —Inc., m.s8, inc., m.s. to end. 
Next 2 rounds .—M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.sio, inc., m.s. to 
end. Next 2 rounds. —M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.si2, inc., m.s. 
to end. Next 2 rounds. —M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.si4, inc, 

1 See page 228. 
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m.s. to end. Next 2 rounds. —M.s. Next round. —Inc., m.si6, 
inc., m.s. to end. Next 2 rounds. —M.s. Next round. —Inc., 
m.si8, inc., m.s. to end. Next 2 rounds. —M.s. Next round .— 

M.si, slip the next 19 sts. on piece of wool for thumb, cast on 
3, m.s. to end (51 sts.). Work 19 rounds m.s. Now commence 
fingers. 

It will probably be found easier to work the fingers on 
2 needles, although 3 needles will be found easier for the 
thumb. 

1st Jinger. —M.S4, slip all but the last 9 sts. on to a piece of 
wool, cast on 2, m.s. last 9 sts. Work in rounds of m.s. tor 30 
rounds. Next round. —K2 tog., ki to end of round. Break off 
wool, thread through darner and draw up sts. Fasten off 
securely. 

2nd Jinger. —M.s. the next 7 sts. from wool, cast on 3, m.s. 
last 7 sts. from wool, pick up and k2 from base of previous 
finger. Work in m.s. for 34 rounds. Finish as for 1st finger. 

3rd Jinger. —M.s. the next 6 sts. from wool, cast on 2, m.s. 
the last 6 sts. from wool, pick up and k. 3 sts. from base of 
previous finger. Work in m.s. for 30 rounds. Finish as for 
1st finger. 

4th Jinger. —M.s. remaining 12 sts. from wool, pick up and 
k. 3 sts. from base of previous finger. Work in m.s. lor 26 
rounds. Finish as for 1st finger. 

Thumb— M.s. 19 sts. from wool, pick up and k. 4 sts. from 
base of hand, work in m.s. for 28 rounds. Finish as for 1st 
finger. 

The Left Glove. —Work as for right glove as far as 1st 
finger. M.S13, slip the remaining sts. on to a piece of wool, 
cast on 2. Arrange on 3 needles and finish as for 1st finger 
of right glove. Now continue from second finger of right 
glove to end. 

Press lightly with a warm iron and a damp cloth. 

A Scarf in Mo ss or Stocking-Stitch 

Knit in navy, khaki, or Air Force blue for the Services, and 
whatever colour you prefer for a civilian. 

Materials. —4 oz. 4-ply fingering; 2 No. 8 knitting 
needles. 

Measurements.— 42 ins. in length, 8i ins. in width. 

Cast on 51 sts. and work in moss stitch for 42 ins. Cast off. 
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Cut lengths of wool ins. long, thread and tie all along each 
edge of scarf for the fringe. 

In Stocking-stitch. —Cast on 51 sts. and work in m.s. for 
4 rows. Next row. —M.S3, k. to last 3 sts., m.s3. Next row .— 
M.S3, p. to last 3 sts., m.s3. Rep. these 2 rows till work 
measures 42 ins. Work 4 rows in m.s. Cast oif. Make a fringe 
either end as for Moss-stitch Scarf. 


Other Knitted Garments 

If you want to knit woollies for baby or a growing family* 
vests or a jumper for yourself, turn to the section learning 
to knit. There you will also find ample instructions that 
may help you to understand processes or stitches that are 
puzzling. 
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LEARNING TO SEW 


B EFORE trying to make a stitch, see that you have 
chosen a needle and thread suitable tor the fabric you 
want to sew. Coarse or thick material needs a coarse 
needle and thread. Fine, delicate material needs a fine needle 
and thread. A material that is a cross between the two needs 
a medium needle and thread. No matter the thickness of 
material, always choose a needle slightly thicker than the 
thread so that it is easy to draw the thread through the 
material. Now you must learn to tack, hem, back-stitch, 
run and oversew. Once you become expert at these basic 
stitches, it’s time enough to learn some of their variations. 


Back-stitching 

This is generally used when a very strong join is wanted, 
particularly for seams of heavy material. It is also used lor 
outlines in embroidery work. 

To Back-stitch.— Hold your needle parallel with the 


seam and, working from right 
to^lcft, take up 4-6 threads of 
the material on your needle, 
depending on the texture, and 
draw the cotton through ma¬ 
terial. The usual form of back- 
stitching is to insert the needle 
in the centre of the last stitch 
in material and bring it out 
again to 4-6 threads in front of 
where it came out before with 
the result that you have a 
line of alternate stitches and 
spaces. A firmer form of this 
stitch is made by putting your 
needle back in the original 
stitch instead of in the centre 



11. The usualform of back-stitching. 

l£ 
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of it, and bringing it out the length ol the stitch beyond. 
Continue to stitch backwards and forwards so that you have 

a chain of stitches. < . 

A simpler form of back-stitching is a combination of 
running and back-stitching. Make from 3-5 ordinary running 
stitches, then take jour needle and make a back-stitch over 
the last running stitch. Continue to run and back-stitch, as 
described. 

Hints on Back-Stitching.—i. To prevent the material 
puckering, make all the stitches the same length, with a 
double-length one on the wrong side, and work rather loosely. 

2. Use this stitch when a broken outline is wanted in 
embroidery. 

3. To achieve a beaded effect, work in coarse thread, taking 
care to keep each stitch slightly away from the other. 


Hemming 

This is the stitch generally used for securing the edges of 
material and for securing the edges of certain scams. It is 
one of the elementary and most useful stitches. Before 
starting to hem, make certain that the edge of your material 
is cut straight with the line of the thread. Now, told down 
the material on the wrong side to the width you want— 
usually about £ inch. Make a second fold of the same width. 
To ensure the edge of material being straight, you can draw 
out a thread as close to the edge as possible, then, making up 
your mind where you wish the stitching to be, draw out 
another thread to mark the spot.* I don't really advise the 
drawn-thread method in plain needlework. It you wish to 
follow it, however, fold in about £ - \ inch of the edge, 
depending on whether the hem is to be narrow or wide. 
Turn down the hem and tack just above the second drawn 
thread line, then hem along the line. 

To Hem. —Insert the needle at the right-hand end of the 
fold pointing outwards at an angle of forty-live degrees. 
Draw the needle out and tuck the end of the cotton under 
the fold to the left. Work from right to left, securing the end 
of cotton during the first few stitches. Insert needle in 
material below hem at an angle of forty-five degrees pointing 
inwards, and bring it out through the edge of hem slightly 




Starting to hem Top-sewing 



12 . Tacking, running, hemming and U)p-sewing are the basic stitches 
ptainscwing^ahd tKTKome dress.naker must execute them neatly. 
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to the left in a sloping stitch. The hemming stitch should 
always be regular in size and slope and seen clearly on both 
sides'of the material. Draw cotton taut, then repeat opera¬ 
tion, making each stitch equi-distant. 

Hints on Hemming. —1. When preparing to hem trans¬ 
parent material, make the first turn down as deep as the 
second is required to be. If the first turn down is narrower, 
you will sec it through the hem. 

2. If preparing to hem any square or oblong piece of 
needlework, first turn down two opposite sides, and then 
the remaining opposite sides, so as to preserve the shape of 
the piece. Start hemming in centre of one side, so that the 
join of the cotton won’t come at the corner. 

3. To join on new thread when hemming, draw out the 
old cotton carefully and firmly from below the fold of the 
hem, and insert the needle, newly threaded, into the same hole. 
Keep a firm hold of the hem, and continue hemming and the 
join won’t be obvious. 

4. To fasten thread otf, make a second stitch over the last 
one, then turn the needle back and slip it between the folds 
of the hem for about 1 inch, then bring it out again in the 
middle of the scam, and cut thread. 

Oversewing 

Sometimes this stitch is called Top-sewing, sometimes 
Seaming. It is principally used as a joining stitch, or for 
neatening ends of tapes or for applying lace to lingerie. Use 
this stitch when sewing selvedge or woven edges together 
and in making fancy articles, such as pochettes, sachets, etc. 

When oversewing woven or selvedge edges, tack edges 
evenly together. No matter the texture of the material or 
the article to be oversewn, lift only the top threads with your 
needle. If you take too deep a stitch you’ll have a ridge 
instead of a smooth, fiat join. 

To Oversew. —Insert the needle at the back of the right- 
hand edge, catching only the top threads. Pull the cotton 
through and, working from right to left, make the next 
stitch as dose to the first as possible, taking care not to pull 
the stitches too tightly and making them the same length 
and distance apart. To secure the ends of the cotton, draw 
them, when starting to oversew, along the top and catch them 
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down with your first stitches. On no account push the ends 
between the two edges. When scam is finished, flatten it on 
the wrong side with your thimble. 

Note— To make a very strong oversewn seam, when 
working on strong, thick material, fold and tack ready lor 
hemming, then turn the hem back and oversew it. 


Running 

This stitch is used for making gathers or tucks, or for 
joining two pieces of material, as in a French seam. It is one 
of the most generally used needlework stitches. 

To Make a Running Stitch. —Thread a fine needle with 
fine cotton. Now make two or three evenly-spaced stitches 
in a straight line from right to left, taking up 3 or 4 threads 
at a time, then pull needle and thread through and repeat 
operation. This stitch is simply a small tacking stitch. Be 
sure to start at the right-hand side of the work with one 
stitch, then insert the needle again to make a back-stitch so 
as to secure the thread. 

Hints on Running.—i. When material is thin like chi non 
or georgette, catch up several stitches on your needle at once, 
before drawing the thread through, but sec that each stitch 

goes through to the other side. . 

2. To make a join in the run, insert needle into last stitch 
then draw it out again to make a back-stitch, then run it 
backwards between the folds ol material. Insert the needle 
with new thread in the second last stitch, then work a back¬ 
stitch, and continue running. Fasten off thread with a back¬ 
stitch. 


Tacking 

The object of tacking is to keep two pieces of material in 
position while hand-sewing or machining them together. To 
tack simply means stitching two pieces of material together. 
If you do this carelessly, the seams may be puckered when 
they are finished. Work carefully, making the stitches the 
same size on both sides, and placing them just above where 
the fabric will be hemmed or run. You can tack with any 
cheap cotton, using a coloured one for preference when sewing 
white material and white or black when tacking coloured 
material. When the fabric is very delicate it is wise to use a 
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special soft thread sold for tacking. If you use coarse thread, 
line fabrics are sometimes damaged. 

To Make the Tacking Stitch. —Knot the end of the 
cotton, then, holding the needle parallel with edge of material, 
close to where the permanent stitches will be, take up a small 
piece of the material with your needle, pass over a larger piece 
than you took up (from * - i inch long) then take up and 
pass over in this way, neatly and evenly, to the end of the 
material. If you tack evenly your final stitching is more 
likely to be even. 

Always remember to take short stitches when tacking 
curved seams, such as sleeve and neck seams. When scams are 
straight, the length of the stitch is not so important as long 
as the tacking bolds the material in position. 

Hints on Tacking. —i. Make stitches £ inch long for short 
seams, and from i - i inch long for long scams. 

2. To finish off tacking stitches, work the last stitch twice 
into the same place to make certain that the stitches will not 
come loose. 

3. To tack in dressmaking .—It is better to take one long 
stitch, and two small stitches alternately. This is a firm method 
of tacking, usually employed when tacking a garment that 
will have to be tried on. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK 

When you have mastered the basic stitches of simple needle¬ 
work, you must learn how to make scams, turn up hems, 
make buttonholes and eyelet holes. Then you will soon 
be able to make simple clothes for yourself and your children, 
until in time you master the art of dressmaking. 

Buttons 

To Sfav on Buttons. —Thread the needle with a strong 
single thread. Insert it in the back of the material where the 
button is to go. Back-stitch through the material once or 
twice, then bring the needle and thread through the material 
and through a hole in button, if the button is pierced. Put 
the needle through the second hole, then through material. 
Repeat two or three times till the button is firmly sewn. If 
there are four holes in the button, either sew to form an “ x,” 



Unpicrced button 



13 . Much time will be saved if buttons are sewn on firmly in the first place. 
Unpierced linen buttons should be sewn on with loop-stitching—either one 
or two rows. When making buttonholes , always allow £ in. more than the 
diameter of the button. Buttonholes can be made with round or barred ends. 
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on top, or to make two bars of cotton on top, and an x 
behind, which is done by sewing through holes in this way. 
Let us call the four holes, ABC and D. Bring needle through 
material and A then into B and draw out under button. 
Bring needle out at C and put into D and material, and draw 
out, and bring out through material and A. Continue till 
button is firmly sewn. 

Unpierced Linen Buttons .—'To sew on unpierccd linen buttons, 
back-stitch under the spot where the centre of the button will 
be, then, with your needle point, pierce two small holes 
equi-distant from the edge of the button across the centre of 
the button. Now bring vour needle through the material 
into one of the holes. Draw the thread up tightly, then put 
the needle into the second hole, and draw it out under the 
material. Make six more stitches in this way, but take care 
not to pull the threads too tightly, then bring the needle to 
the top of the button and loop-stitch threads into a neat bar. 
When the button is very large, make two bars of stitching, 
side by side in the centre of the button. When the loop- 
stitching is finished, push needle through between button 
and material, twist thread round sewing four times, and 
then draw through material and back-stitch twice. Cut off 
neatly. 

Hints on Sewing on Buttons.— i. Either sew on buttons 
or mark their position before making buttonholes. 

2. Remember that men’s clothes should button left over 
right, and women’s right over left. 

3. When a buttonhole is required for a band, first sew on 
a button, equi-distant from top and bottom of band, and 
half its diameter back from end of the band. 

4. When buttonholes are required for the opening of 
pyjamas, nightgown, jumper, shirt blouse or shirt, sew on 
the buttons equal distance apart in the centre of the underpart 
tit the opening, and make buttonholes to correspond on the 
top part. 

Buttonholes 

To make professional-looking buttonholes, you must first 
consider the material. If it is single, hem a piece of material 
or tape neatly on the wrong side, for buttonholes should 
always be worked on double material. You may, if you like, 
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run a few stitches in oversewing down each side of the slit 
before sewing the buttonhole. Tliis is necessary when working 
with any material that frays. 

There are really two kinds of buttonholes. The most 
common variety has one round end and one barred end and 
is generally used on bands and lingerie. The second kind, 
which has two barred ends, is used on shirt blouses, jumpers, 
fronts of men’s shirts, and on some nightdresses. 

Hints on Buttonholing.—i. iJse stronger thread for 
buttonholes than you would for ordinary sewing. Use 
buttonhole twist for any garments made of flannel or wool. 

2 . Allow f yard thread or twist for a f-inch hole, i yard 
for a i-inch hole, and so on. 

3. When cutting buttonholes, always make the cut about 
| inch longer than the button. 

To Make Buttonholes— Place a button, similar to the 
one already sewn on, in the centre of the spot where the 
buttonhole is going to be. Make a small mark at the left and 
right of the broadest part of the button horizontally. Cut a 
slit with sharp pointed scissors or buttonhole scissors, between 
the two marks, allowing about ^ inch extra so that the hole 
takes the button easily, or ^ inch if the button is very thick. 

Thread your needle, and, starting at the end farthest from 
the edge, make two small back-stitches in the material on the 
wrong side. Slip the needle through the slit to the right side. 
Begin at the left-hand side on the right side, insert the needle 
to the necessary depth, and work in buttonhole stitch to the 
end of the opening. If you want to make a round end, oversew 
(top-sew) pulling each stitch tightly to form an eyelet until 
you come opposite to the last buttonhole stitch, when start 
buttonholing again to correspond with other side. When 
you come to the last stitch, push the needle through the first 
knot made, and bring it out at the top of the last stitch, then 
make a barred end in a buttonhole stitch, seeing that the 
“knots” lie at right angles to the buttonhole. If the button¬ 
hole is to have two barred ends, substitute a barred end for 
the round end, described above. 

Buttonhole Stitch 

I find it difficult to get needlewomen to agree as to what 
constitutes a buttonhole stitch. Blanket-stitch, which is 
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another name for Loop-stitch, is often confused with it. The 
stitch is practically the same, the only difference being that 
in the blanket or loop-stitch, the thread is pulled towards 
you when working, and in a buttonhole stitch, the thread is 
pulled away from you. In both cases the oversewing or top¬ 
sewing stitch is used. 

Buttonholing. —Take a length of thread a little longer 
than you will require, for if thread is too short you’ll have a 
visible join. Insert the needle from back to front at the end 
farthest from the edge of the material. Slip the thread under 
the point of the needle from left to right. Draw up the loop 
tight to the top edge of the slit. Continue making stitches in 
this way, but sec that they are exactly the same length, and 
equi-distant. 

To make a very neat buttonhole .—Tack material or band 
before cutting the buttonhole, then run a thread round slit 
£ inch from the cut edge, before buttonholing. Run two or 
three stitches across the straight end before “barring” it. 

Blanket or Loop-stitching.— Follow instructions for 
buttonholing, slipping the thread under the point of needle 
trom left to right, and draw out needle, pulling thread firmly 
and keeping your finger on the loop just made, then, insert 
the needle in die material to the right, and continue “ looping” 

in this way, instead of 
drawing the loop to the 
top edge of the stitch, as 
in buttonholing. The 
buttonhole stitch is used 
only in making button¬ 
holes and loops or 
latches, while blanket 
or loop-stitch is the 
stitch used for scallop- 
ing edges, in decorative 
work generally, and for 
neatening raw edges of 
seams. 

To secure the thread 
when making the first 
14. To make a to«f>, buttonhole or stitch, leave k inch of 

blanket-stitch several strands of thread. thread loose when you 
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draw out your needle. Lay the end along the side of the slit 
to be buttonholed and catch it in with your stitches. 

Latches or Loops. —Top-sew loosely half a dozen times, then 
blanket or loop-stitch, or buttonhole stitch the strands into 
a latch or loop. Latches or loops are often used for fastenings 
on coats, capes, etc. 

Slots .—Make slits with a sharp-pointed pair of scissors in 
single material, the length required. Sew like a buttonhole, 
with both ends rounded. Use for the insertion of elastic in 
knicker legs, etc. 


EYELET HOLES 

These are generally made for draw-strings in wrap-over 
dressing gowns, overalls, and babies’ garments. Sometimes 
in adult’s clothes latches or loops arc attached to take the 
sash or belt instead of eyelet holes. Eyelet holes are also some¬ 
times used with hooks on shoulder or wrist openings of dresses. 
Insert eyelet holes for taking cords through casers. 

To Make Eyelet Holes. —Pierce holes, first of all, with a 
stiletto. Top-sew the edge tightly from right to left, or 
blanket-stitch from left to right, depending on material. 
Before blanket-stitching, run once or twice round edge with 
cotton to make it firmer. 

HEMS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 

There are various ways of making a hem. One method is 
called a Run Hem, which is often used in layettes, particularly 
for making hems on babies’ frocks. When you wish a hem to 
be invisible, use what is called “slip-stitched hemming,” to 
make a Plain Hem, but remember that this type of hem will 
not stand much strain. Dressmakers use it frequently to 
catch down facings and linings. Then there is the Flannel 
Hem, and the special types used for material cut on the cross, 
for heavy fabrics, and so on. 

If the edge to be hemmed is straight, make a double turn 
on it. The average depth of a hem is from 1^-2 inches on the 
bottom of a skirt or a coat. Make a 2i-inch hem on frocks, 
or coats for a growing child. 

Flannel Hem.—M ake only a single turning and herring¬ 
bone the raw edges. 
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French Hem. —Turn up the bottom edge on to the right 
side, when the skirt should be the exact length you want. 
Machine-stitch or run all the way round, $ inch or less from 
the fold. Trim the raw edge to } inch ail the way round, 
then turn it over the fold on to the wrong side, and turn in 
the edge so that the hem comes exactly over the stitching, 
then hem over the stitching. This method, which looks like 
binding when finished, is generally used on skirts of artificial 
silk fabric or fine cotton or silk, or when making circular 
skirts. 

Plain Hf.m.— Turn up J-inch edge, then turn up hem to 
the depth required. Tack, and slip-hem, which is to pick up 
a small stitch in the material then slip the needle through 
the told of the hem. The stitches should not show on the 
right side. This type of hem is most suitable for silk and 
artificial silk material, as well as fine cotton and woollen 
fabrics. 

Kun Hem.—T urn down your hem in the usual way. Work 
along the folded edge in tiny equal-sized stitches, parallel 
with the hem, running through the fold and the material 
btlow at the same time. 


Plain hem 



French hem 


Flared hem 




Heavy fabric hem 


; F our Methods of Making a Hem.—.1 hound hem is used on garments 
0/ heavy fabric. A fared hem is essential for any shirt cut on the cross or 
bias, when the raw edge is the widest part of the garment. 
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One Method of Making a Flannel Seam 



i(i. A flannel seam is usually made by the first method, shown above, but 
the second can be used where a flatter seam is required, if the material will 
not have to stand much strain. It is often used in layettes. 


SEAMS IN PLAIN NEEDLEWORK 

Once you have learned to sew, you must learn how to make 
seams which arc used to join two pieces of material neatly 
together. They should be the same width along the whole 
length, lie flat, look neat and be so strong, which means 
carefully sewn, that the two pieces of material won’t come 
apart. The majority of seams are in pairs, one for the right, 
and one for the left side of a garment, and the turns, or 
“fells” should be always arranged towards the back. When 
making a scam for the right side, and one for the left side, 
turn and sew the one for the right side from the top, and 
the one for the left side from the bottom. 
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Flat, French and Flannel Seams are those most commonly 
used in plain needlework. 

Flannel Seams. —Place one edge of scam $ inch below the 
other. Tack the edges together. Run and back-stitch, the 
same distance below the lower edge, as the lower edge is from 
the top edge, i.e., £ inch. Double down the upper edge to cover 
the lower one. Tack, and herring-bone or feather-stitch on 
the right side. 

Flatter Flannel Seams. —The following seam is often 
used in making layettes. It should only be used where there 
will be little strain on the material. Place the right sides of 
the material together with the woolly surface inside, and the 
warp threads running in the same direction, with the edges 
level. Tack neatly together, J inch from the raw edges, then 
run, or run and back-stitch directly below the tacking. If 
you prefer, the tacking can be £ inch from the edge, in which 
case, run, or run and back-stitch above the tacking. Remove 
the tacking thread, open out the seam, and flatten out the 
edges, llcrring-bone each edge in turn on to the material, 
working from left to right. If you prefer, tack each edge 
down neatly and feather-stitch it on the right side. 

In olden days, this seam was very popular when flannel 
was extensively used for making underwear. Nowadays it is 
rarely met with except in certain articles of babies’ layettes, 
which are made of flne flannel. 

A way of making a still flatter flannel seam, is to tack and 
run, or run and back-stitch the seam, then with a sharp pair 
of small scissors, trim away the edge nearest to you, almost 
down to the sewing. You must leave just enough material 
to prevent the sew ing coming away. Now, press the remaining 
edge flatly over the sewing, and secure it with herring-boning, 
remembering that it should be worked from left to right. 

Flat Seams (Run and Ft //).—This is the commonest seam 
of all for general utility purposes. If it is neatly made, a flat 
seam will never let you down. Take your two pieces ol 
material, turn down one edge about \ inch on to the right 
side, pressing it well with your right thumb anil forefinger 
as you turn. Raise the fold and place the edge of the other 
piece of material exactly along the crease of the first fold, 
right sides facing each other. Turn the fold down again over 
the second piece of material, and pin it in position. Tack 
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17. To make a flat seam , turn down a hem and tack through the three 
thicknesses of the material. Then run and back-sti'ch under the raw edge 
of the fold (left). Untack and flatten out the seam and finish off by hemming 
down the fold (right). This is the most commonly used seam in dressnuiking. 

through the three thicknesses. Run and back-stitch close 
under the raw edge of the fold, which provides a guide to a 
straight scam. Fasten off the ends securely, untack, and Hatten 
out scam. Turn down fold. Tack and hem neatly. 

French Seams (Double Seams ).—This seam is used chiefly 
on thin material, particularly on blouses, jumpers and frocks. 
It is also suitable for cotton frocks, beach pyjamas, and other 
washable garments of this nature. 

Place the two pieces of material to be seamed, edge to edge, 
wrong side to wrong side. Tack evenly about £ inch from the 
edge on right side. Run and back-stitch closely above the 
tacking. Parc raw edges if necessary. Flatten out the seam, 
then fold back the materials, right side to right side with the 
join on top. Tack the materials together, the wrong sides 
outwards, and run and back-stitch, just enough below the 
join to enclose the pared edges. 

1 The secret of making a neat French seam is to pare the raw- 
edges of the first seam as closely as possible without making 
them fray, and then looking to sec just where the raw edge 
comes to on the right side, tack slightly below and run and 
back-switch closely above the tacking. Remove tacking. 

Note .—When French-seaming very, very fine materials, 
simply run, but take close stitches. When a very strong scam 
is required, only back-stitch, don’t run) 

Raised Seams. —This seam is mostly used for lingerie. Place 
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18. 7 *» make a French scam, put the two wrong side> oj the material 
together and nm and back-stitch { inch from the top edges , as shown on 
the left. Trim and flatten out seams, reverse material, and run and back¬ 
stitch on wrong sides just below edges of seam (right). 

the two edges together, right side to right side, and tack 
neatly about k inch from edge. Run closely above the tacking. 
Untack, flatten seam, and fold down both edges on to one 
side. Turn in raw edges and tack down. Turn on to right 
side and stitch down. 

Stitched Seam. —Place edges of material together. Tack 
neatly about $ inch down from the edge. Back-stitch imme¬ 
diately below the tacking. Untack. Open the seam and press 
it flat. Turn in the raw edges on either side and tack. Back¬ 
stitch or run neatly along the tacking at each side. Remove 
tacking. Two rows of neat stitching should show on right side. 

Hints on Making Seams 

i." lack materials carefully together before running and 
back-stitching, or machine-stitching. 

2., Take care not to stretch bias seams when tacking or 
sewing them. Always pin edges together at each end first. 

3. Press seams after stitching. 

4- To join selvedges into a seam, place the wrong sides of 
the materials together. Tack firmly and oversew from right 
to left. 1 he edges must be quite level before you start. To 
make the first stitch, insert your needle in the edge nearest 
to you, leaving i inch of thread dangling, anti sew it in with 
the first 6 or 7 stitches. Work with the needle pointed straight 
towards you and pick up only the extreme edge. To fasten off, 
oversew backwards over three stitches, then slip the needle 
under the next three stitches beiorc cutting off the cotton- 
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pieces ol the* pattern on the material and pin in posi 


lion. If the material is ol a dillerent width from that sut'i'ested. 


arrange the larger [)ieccs first, and lit the smaller ones between. 
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CUTTING OUT AND 
PAPER PATTERNS 

T O be able to cut out properly is most important. If 
you cut out carelessly, your lingerie or frocks won’t 
bear a professional look, no matter your choice of 
material or the pattern you follow. When you want to cut 
out, try to fix a time of day that will leave you free from 
interruptions. 

Gather all your equipment and material together. Clear a 
fairly large table, preferably with an unpolished surface. 
Attach a little pin-cushion to your left wrist, and sec that your 
cutting-out scissors, buttonhole scissors if required, a tray of 
pins, tape measure, inch tape, and yard-stick if required, 
thimble, needles and tacking-thread, as well as pattern and 
material, are to hand. Now before opening your pattern, 
carefully study the diagram on the leaflet which accompanies 
it, then open out the pattern and check up the pieces. 

You can cut on the bias or on the straight. Most authorities 
think that cutting on the bias ensures a better line than 
cutting on the straight, which is said to give a better scam. 
You can please yourself, but remember when cutting out 
material from a paper pattern it is better to cut on the bias 
for tailored lingerie with V lines than on the straight, but 
that in long seams it’s often better to cut on the straight, 
even though it uses up a little more fabric. You can easily 
get the “straight” of your material by watching the per¬ 
forations on the pattern. 

Following the instructions given with the diagram, spread 
out your material on the table. If the material you arc using 
is exactly the same width as suggested in the pattern instruc¬ 
tions, cutting out is very easy. You have only to follow the 
diagram exactly. If the material you are using is not the 
same width as suggested in the instructions you must be 
extra careful when placing the pattern on the material. If 
possible, always select your pattern before choosing your 

E.C.N. 6 q * 
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material and then select material of the width suggested in 
the instructions This will avoid mistakes in cutting out. 

If you do not know how much material you need to buy 
as, for instance, when you are taking a pattern ol an old gar¬ 
ment, calculate it in this way. Measure off large pieces of 
newspaper the width of the material, and join them together 
by pinning to get the length. Now lay the pieces ot your 
pattern on them as you would cut them out, and measure the 
length of paper they occupy. You will then have to buy that 
length of material to the nearest quarter yard, which may 
mean buying a few inches more than you actually require, 
although in the case of very expensive materials you can buy 
to the nearest eighth. Whatever you do, remember to allow 
for turnings, if you are using an old paper pattern; it you 
are using a garment for a pattern, flatten out all hems and 
scams. Let me give you some hints on applying paper patterns 
to material. 

To Fit tiie Pattern on to the Material 

1. If the material is to be folded in half lengthwise, with 
the two selvedges together, place selvedges on top ot each 
other and pin them together every two or three inches to 
prevent them slipping. Don’t trust to the centre fold of the 
material—it is not always true. 

2. Lay the pieces of pattern on the material according to 
the diagram and pin them to the material securely here and 
there, through both thicknesses if the material is folded. 

3. If you arc using a different width of material from that 
suggested, arrange the large pieces of the pattern on the 
material, seeing that those which you are told to place to a 
selvedge are placed to a selvedge, and those which should 
go to a fold arc placed to a fold. Fit small pieces of pattern 
into the space left, as economically as possible. Pin securely. 
A good deal of juggling may be necessary before you can get 
all the pieces fitted on to the material, but don’t attempt to 
cut out until every bit is placed. 

4. Remember that the straight thread should always run 
lengthwise, tor example, waist to hem, shoulder to wrist 
when a sleeve is full, and shoulder to elbow when sleeve is 
shaped, etc. 

5. If the material is checked, take care to match up the 




19. 1 he pieces oj a paper pattern should be laid on doubled material 
lengthways so that the straight thread runs don n the length oj the pattern , 

as indicated by the arrows. 


checks both across and lengthwise at the scams, before 
cutting out. 

6. Sec that stripes match at the scams before cutting out 
striped material. If the material has a very broad stripe, 
place the centre-back and centre-front of the pattern to the 
centre of the stripe when cutting out back and front. If the 
material is flowered, make certain to cut out parts so that 
the flowers are all growing upwards when the garment is 
stitched together. Follow the same method when cutting our 
chair covers and other soft furnishings. 

7. Always pay special attention to any remarks about 
turnings in the instructions. If they are not allowed for, 
place the pieces of your pattern just far enough apart on your 
material to allow for good turnings. 

8. When sleeves are to be cut out, see that the pattern is 
arranged straight down the material lengthwise. It must not 
be at all on the slant or the sleeve will not set properly when 
inserted. 

9. Secure the pieces of pattern carefully to the material with 
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pins along the sides and round each corner. If the material is 
reversible, mark the right side of each piece with a pin before 
tacking up. 

io. If you want to have extra turnings anywhere, mark 
the material with a line of pins before cutting out. 

How to Adjust Paper Patterns 

Before you attempt to adjust patterns take your measure¬ 
ments very carefully, then compare your bust and hip measure¬ 
ments. It your hips are slightly larger than your bust meet 
the additional indies by allowing for larger turnings than 
suggested in the instructions given with the pattern, when 
cutting out material to cover hips. 

It your hips are about 2 inches larger than your bust and 
you wish to make a dress, jumper and skirt, coat and skirt, 
long coat, or slip, choose all full-length patterns according to 
the size of your bust, and all patterns for skirts according to 
the size ol your hips. If your nips arc much larger than your 
bust, say more than 3 inches, you should choose a pattern to 
lit your hips, and take in the top part to suit your bust . 
measurement, though you can, it you prefer to, choose a 
pattern to fit your bust and allow for much larger turnings 
on the hips when cutting out material. 

before applying your pattern to the material, try each piece 
ol pattern against you to see if the fit is likely to be more or 
less accurate. Pay particular attention to the hips, length and 
wulrh of sleeve, and waist-line, where alterations are some¬ 
times needed. 

To Enlarge a Pattern. —Cut the piece of pattern concerned 
through and paste in a piece of paper. The paper, when pasted, 
should give you the extra width required. 

1 o Make a Pattern Smaller. —Paste down a tuck, or fold 
in a dart where required. 

It only a part of the pattern needs altering the insertion of a 
dart or tuck where required, is usually enough. If the whole 
ol a piece of pattern needs altering, the simplest way is to 
increase by adding an insertion of paper as suggested, and 
decrease by a tuck pasted down in the centre. 

At the Hip.— To decrease, take in a tuck or tucks. To increase , 
Huow extra turnings on the side seams, and make a cut down 
the centre of the back and front, adding a paper ins ert. 
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20. Patterns can easily be adjusted to individual figure requirements. 
Where pieces are loo narrow or loo short, insert strips of paper the widths 
required. Tack or pin tucks in pieces that are loo large. 




/ 
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2J. When cutting out make sure you arc holding the scissors correctly, with 
your thumb in the larger loop , and hold the pattern firmly to the material 

with your free hand. Take long, clean cuts. 


In the Sixeves. — If too small for your arm, insert a strip 
of paper all the way down. If too small for your forearm, cut 
the pattern up to the elbow, widen at the wrist as far as 
necessary, and insert and paste down a piece of paper, along 
the cut from wrist to elbow. IJ too wide for your arm, turn 
down a tuck in the pattern from wrist to shoulder and paste 
it down. If too wide for your forearm, turn down a dart, 
tapering it from the wrist to the elbow and secure it with 
paste. 

At the Waist. — IJ too small, cut wedges here and there 
downwards both back and front. IJ too large, take in darts 
back and front. IJ you have a hollow back , with the result that 
a pattern wnnkles when tried on, make a long horizontal 
dart right across it, tapering it away towards the sides and 
widening it n. the centre. 

How to Do the Cutting Out 

Hold the material firmly on the table with your left hand 
and cut with even strokes, remembering to leave the turnings 
suggested in the instructions if not allowed for. The broader 
blade of the scissors should be on top when cutting out. Use 
the whole length of the blades. Don’t snip. Take*long clean 
cuts, as quickly as possible, and try not to raise the material 
any more than is necessary. Ignore all notches when cutting 
out. Cut each piece out before starting on the next. Don’t 
unpin the paper pattern from any piece of material until all 
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the cutting out is finished. When cutting out corners keep 
them as sharp as possible. 

To help you cut out with an edge that is firm and even, 
cover the cutting-out table with a large sheet of tissue paper. 
Pin the material to the paper and the pattern to the material 
and tissue paper. Take care to support the ends of the material 
in case the weight works it off the straight. 

Preparing Garments for Sewing 

Before removing the paper pattern from any cut-out piece, 
mark all round the edge of the paper with tailor-tacking, 
unless the pattern allows for seams in which case mark 
through the perforated lines. There are different ways of 
marking. Use a tracing wheel for cotton materials, and 
tailor-tacking, or mark-stitching, as it’s sometimes called, 
for other materials. Be careful to mark all perforations, 
small holes, or lines on the pattern to ensure that darts, 
pleats, or slots are put in the correct place. If you use a 



22. Tailor taching is used for marking patterns, notches , darts, etc., on 
doubled material. In the top half of the drawing the tacking stitches are 
seen, while the lower half shows the marking threads that are left when the 

material is separated and the stitches are cut. 
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tracing-wheel, press rather hard especially when the marking 
must go through two thicknesses of material. 

To Tailor-tack ( Mark-stitch ).—Take a long thread of 
double tacking cotton, and tack, lifting $ to $ inch, and 
passing over i to J inch, but leave every second stitch quite 
loose, so that it forms a loop on top of the material. Make 
certain that all your stitdies go through both thicknesses. 
When you have finished tacking, pull the two layers of material 
gently apart, and snip the stitches midway between the two 
layers, and you will find that each is marked exactly in the 
same place and in the same way with short ends of cotton. 
If there are any notches in your paper pattern, make a. tiny 
line of tacking from the edge of the material to the narrowed 
end of the notch. When darts have to be marked, partly unpin 
the pattern, turn it back along one of the dart lines, and 
tailor-tack along it, then fold back pattern alon£ the other 
dart-line and tailor-tack the material all along this line. 

If turnings were not allowed for in the pattern, tailor-tack 
the outside edge of the pattern for the scams, and extend the 
tailor-tacking for notches and darts to the edge of the material. 
If turnings are allowed for on the pattern, then tailor-tack in 
from the edge the required width of turnings. 

Some needlewomen prefer to pin as well as tailor-tack. If 
you wish to do so, pin along the perforated line through the 
pattern and double layer of material, then turn on to the side 
of material, away from the pattern, and mark all along the 
pinned lines with tailors’ chalk. Now remove pins and pat¬ 
tern, and tailor-tack along the chalk lines. 
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LINGERIE 

I T’S easy to make lingerie at home once you have mastered 
the art of cutting out and learned the simple stitches. You 
only need a good pattern, material, scissors, and a needle 
and thread, and a sewing machine, if you haven’t time for 
hand sewing. 

There are one or two points to remember before choosing 
either a pattern or material for lingerie, particularly for a 
slip, which sometimes has to be worn under a thin frock. If 
you want a slip for this purpose, choose a light material for 
a slip to be worn under a light gown, and a dark material 
for a slip to be worn under a dark gown, then before buying 
the material, or investing in a pattern, consider the design of 
the frock it is to be worn under, then choose a design following 
the same line. 

If the slip is to be worn under a gown with a billowy skirt, 
don’t choose a pattern for a clinging slip ; choose a pattern 
of a slip with a full skirt following the line of the gown. If 
it is to be worn under a clinging gown, choose a pattern of 
a slip that will cling to your figure. If it is to be worn under 
a day and evening gown, give it detachable shoulder straps, 
which can be buttoned on to the slip. 

Remember when buying a pattern to give the same measure¬ 
ments for lingerie as for a dress or coat. 

To make lingerie, first choose a paper pattern with a 
diagram and full instructions attached. Pin the pieces of 
pattern together, then try them on, and make any necessary 
alterations. Now choose the material, remembering that 
while soft clinging fabric is idfcal for nightgowns, knickers, 
cami-knickers, etc., it is hopeless for a slip which is to be 
worn under a billowy lace or net gown. The latter needs 
a thicker material such as taffeta. There is another point to 
keep in mind when choosing material and that is, will it 
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stand up to laundering? Crcpc-de-chine sometimes wilts 
through washing. As a rule washing-satin stands the wear 
and tear of laundering much better. For summer lingerie, 
linen-lawn, cambric and voile arc better materials than silken 
fabrics. 

If you want to make lingerie from a coloured material that 
can be worn under any frock, oyster, ivory, and pastel shades 
arc safest for day or evening wear. When choosing material 
for lingerie for night wear, choose pastel shades lor night¬ 
gowns'and deeper shades for pyjamas. When a slip is wanted 
for a transparent frock, choose material ol a colour that will 
tone with the frock. 

Tips on Making Up Lingerie 

1. Use silk for all sewing unless the material is made of 
cotton. 

2. To get a perfect ht round the bias tops of cami-knickcrs 
anil slips (round the armholes and across the bust), and round 
the bias necks of negligees and nightgowns, run a silk thread 
round. This keeps the bias line firm. If you begin to make 
joins or turnings without running a thread round, the 
material may not lie hat. 

3. 'l ack up garment then fit it and adjust if necessary before 
starting to sew, then sew the side scams first of all. Place on 
a dress hanger, and forget it for at least 24 hours to allow the 
lines to “settle”; then finish off the hem any way you like. 


TO TRIM LINGERIE 

There are quite a number of ways of trimming lingerie 
whether the edge is of material, or of net. The simplest way 
is to tack on a frilled net or a lace edging, such as Blond, 
Cluny, Needlerun, Torchon, or Valenciennes, and either hand- 
sew it or machine-stitch it on. The effect is daintiest it hand- 
icwn. it you prefer to hand-sew on lace, the easiest stitch to 
use is overcasting, hut the effect is daintier if the lace is 
whipped on, or secured with satin stitch. You can also finish 
ofi the edges with binding or piping, straight or scalloped 1 
in material of a contrasting colour. 

See page 300. 
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Lace Edgings 

You can apply a lacc edging made with or without a thread 
woven into the edge to draw up. Whip or oversew it on. 
Picot-edged net and lace, and Nottingham lace are both suitable 
for lingerie. In the latter case, motifs can be cut out and 
applied as a border. Carefully cut away any surplus net on 
any part of the lace that is not wanted, but be careful not to 
sever the thread which outlines the design. Arrange the lace 
in position, right side uppermost, lack it neatly down. It 
you have any joins to make in the lace in order to have an 
appliqul lace border, try to match the pieces of the lace design 
and let them overlap slightly, then tack in position. Whip 
round the joins before attaching the lace to the garment. 
Use sewing-silk to match the lace. Hold the lower edge of 
lace towards you and whip the upper edge from right to left. 
Cut away the surplus material on the wrong side. 

Satin-stitch for Lace Edgings. —Use this stitch for attach¬ 
ing fine lace. With the lace and material in your hands, lap 
the plain edge of the lace slightly over the raw edge of the 
material after seeing that both are right side uppermost. 
Tack them lightly, but firmly together, then with an em¬ 
broidery needle threaded with two or three strands of 
embroidery cotton, first of all work a line of chain-stitch over 
the tacking, then cover the chain-stitch with close satin-stitch 
making certain that you have caught up the lace on the one 
side and the material below on the other. Now, trim away 
any surplus material on the wrong side, close to the stitches, 
taking yare not to cut the stitches themselves. This stitch is 
nothing more than top-sewing applied flatly with the stitches 
kept very close together. 

To Overcast Lace Edging. —This is to oversew- the lace 
to the material, working from left to right. 

To Whip on Lace. —It’s sometimes necessary to gather a 
lace edging by whipping, but not often. There is usually a 
thread at the top of the lace that can be drawn up. Pull the 
thread very carefully, only a little at a time. 

To Bind Edges of Lingerie 

Binding is one of the simplest ways of edging lingerie. Cut 
strips of material of a contrasting colour or of a deeper tone 
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i‘3. To apply single binding. 


than the lingerie, on the 
exact cross and of equal 
width- If single strips are 
to be applied make them 
twice the finished breadth 
plus | inch for turnings. If 
double strips are to be used, 
make them four times the 
finished breadth, plus $ inch 
for turnings. Single strips 
should be used for binding 


heavy material, and double for fine material. 

To Apply Binding. — Single .—Place the right side of the 
strip to the right side of material, edge to edge. Machine- 
stitch neatly £ inch from the edge. Lift the binding and 
flatten the seam at the right end, then pleat with the right 
thumb and forefinger as you flatten out seam with the left 
thumb and forefinger. Now fold in other edge of binding 
over on to the wrong side of material, taking care to cover 
the raw edges of the seam. Hem neatly and lightly over the 
machi ne-sti tchi ng. 

Double .—Fold strips in two, tack, and press lightly if strip 
is of silk. To apply follow the instructions for single binding, 
but remember to put the raw edges 
to the edge of the material and 
hem the fold over the machine- 
stitching. 

To Bind Comers .—To apply bind¬ 
ing to a corner of a garment, 
leave a slight fullness at the 
corner. When you turn the bind¬ 
ing on to the wrong side of the * «- j h t - j- 

material, hem ,h e fullness at the = 4 ' To doM ‘ 

corner down in the shape of a tiny pleat. 



Other Trimmings for Lingerie 

1. Trim edges of garments made of nun’s veiling, or flannel, 
with dots embroidered in silk, and edged with buttonhole 
stitching in silk to match. 

2. Finish with a picot edge. 
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3. Edge with ribbon faggoted on to material with silk to 
match. 

4. Finish with scallops. 1 

Insets and Motifs.— These are usually applied to the top 
of nightgowns, slips, or above the hems of knickers. Tack 
them carefully in place, then satin-stitch on the right side, 
and cut away material below very carefully. Some people 
turn in a very fine edge below and hem it, and others roughly 
overcast it to prevent fraying. A combination of motifs and 
embroidery is often very effective. If you wish to decorate 
slips, nightgowns or knickers in this way, measure carefully 
so that the effect is symmetrical. 

If you wish to group insets and embroidery to form a 
design, or if you have to allow for smocking or tucks, take 
care to pin your transfers and motifs in position and move 
them about until the design is exactly as you want it before 
cither tacking the motifs or stamping the transfer. Lingerie 
trimmed with a combination of motifs and embroidery should 
cither be edged with lace, or picot-cdgcd. This method of 
trimming is equally effective on fine cotton and silken 
materials. 


SHORT CUTS TO LINGERIE 

Once you’ve mastered simple stitches and know how to 
edge lingerie, you can, with the help of a sewing machine 
and a good pattern, soon turn out a nightgown, or a slip, or 
a vest, in a few hours. The following nightgowns, vests and 
slips are very simple to make and can be made up easily in an 
evening. 

An Empire Nightgown 

Take 2 \ - 3 yards of material, according to your height. 
Cut the material in two crosswise. Make each strip 25 inches 
wide. Sew the strips edge to edge with French-scains at each 
side to within 12 inches of the top. Now bind the remaining 
raw edges both at the back and front with washing-satin 
ribbon 1 inch wide. Use a chain-stitch and heavy floss for 
sewing it on. Six inches in, from the outside edge of the 
bound pieces of the top, tack back and front securely together, 

1 See page 300. 
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and cover tacking back and front with a rosebud of ribbon 
to match the binding. If liked, make a slot 2 or 3 inches from 
each side-seam at the waist both back and front, and thread 
wide satin ribbon through to match the binding, or sew tiny 
bands of silk on to nightgown in place of slot and cither run 
ribbon through, or run a belt made ol a fold ot the night¬ 
gown material, 1^ inch wide, through the bands and tie. 
Hem or bind the bottom to match top. 

A Simple Kimono Nichtgown 

Take 3 yards of batiste, cambric, linen-lawn, or crepe de 
chine. Cut from a kimono pattern. Scam sides together and 
hem neatly round the bottom. Now fold the gown length¬ 
wise, putting sleeve to sleeve, then fold once more, bringing 
the straight fold of the top of the sleeves and shoulders along 
the fold which is the centre of the front of the gown. Crease, 
then cut a slit 5 inches long, along the crease from the top. 
Unfold, and you will find 4 points. Neatly fold them back 
inside the body of the gown, and tack them in place. Either 
outline the points with hem-stitching, and then hem-stitch 
round the neck, or take the nightgown to a shop to be hem¬ 
stitched. If liked, fold down a hem and neatly hem sleeves, 
or make a hem 3 inches deep. Tack it and let it be hem¬ 
stitched to match the neck. 

An Easily Made Sup 

Choose a pattern of the correct size, then cut out your slip 
of nainsook, linen-lawn, crepe dc chine, washing-satin or any 
material you like. If it is to be embroidered, do the embroidery 
before making up the pieces. Make French scams down each 
side, ami hem the bottom. Edge the top with lace beading 
and Valenciennes lace, have it hem-stitched, or edge it with 
scalloping. If flounces arc wanted, sew Valenciennes lace 12 
inches wide on to a strip of material to match the slip and 
pleat to fit. Join the flounce to the skirt with feather-stitching. 
If you wish the slip threaded with ribbon, substitute beading. 
If preferred substitute lace motifs on the flounce for the row 
of Valenciennes, but in that case, edge the flounce with lace 
insertion. If a plain, fairly straight slip is wanted, edge the 
bottom with scalloping and embroidery, or with tucks and 
lace edging. 



55 . The Empire nightgown shown ui the top drawing takes j 

naterial and is bound with ribbon. It can have a wide sash 
token through slots or bands at the sides. The second nightgown is cut on 
a Kimono pattern and finished off with hemstitching. 
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Note .—Always try to make a slip for a coloured day or 
evening gown of the same shade of material as the gown. If 
you want the slip for evening wear, finish the bottom and 
top with picot-edging unless the gown is made of lace, when 
trim the slip to match. 

Two Simple Vests 

1. Measure your hips and from suitable silken material cut 
two pieces, 25 inches long and wide enough to fit closely round 
the hips when joined. Back-stitch the side seams and herring¬ 
bone them down neatly. Turn up i£ inches round the bottom, 
and hem neatly. Decorate the hem on the right side, if liked, 
with a row of chain-stitching. If you want the vest to fit 
closely round the waist, make a group of three J-inch tucks, 
3I inches deep and 3^ inches in from the side-seams, at the 
back and front. Edge the top with scalloping, or, if preferred, 
make a narrow hem round the top, and faggot wasliing-satin 
ribbon round the top and round the hem, making the ribbon 
i inch wider round the bottom. Make shoulder-straps from 
washing-satin ribbon i inch wide. If liked, use double-faced 
ribbon, pink on one side and blue on the other. 

2. Follow directions given under 1, but picot-cdge the 
bottom and top, and embroider a tiny spray on the front with 
a Lazy-Daisy stitch. If you embroider and picot-edge in a 
contrasting colour, make the straps of a ribbon to tone. • 

Shoulder Straps for Lingerie 

Make shoulder straps of ribbon, or of material the same as 
used for the lingerie. If of material, follow method for belt 1 
but cut to as narrow a width as you like. Press, when turned 
inside out, so that the seams lie down the middle of the wrong 
side when the strap is attached to the garment. Make the 
straps long enough to be attached to the bottom of the lace¬ 
edging, hem, or whatever forms the top edge of the garment, 
but sec that you allow for turnings on the straps. 

Turn up each end on a level with the bottom of the hem or 
lace, etc. Pin in position, then fit and alter position if not 
just right. Don’t make the mistake of sewing the straps too 
near to the armholes, or they will always be slipping off your 
shoulders. The position of the straps on the back should be 

1 Sec page 95. 
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nearer the centre than the front. This will help to prevent 
them slipping off your shoulder. Hem neatly at the bottom 
of the strap and stitch the strap at the top edge of the garment. 

To Make Shoulder Straps Last Longer 

If you want to make shoulder straps on lingerie last longer, 
make the ends that have to be sewn on to the garment of 
clastic, coloured to match the ribbon. The elastic stretches 
in response to the strain which falls on this part of the strap, 
and so avoids pulling and tearing. 

Shoulder straps with adjustable slides should be used for 
slips wliich you want to lengthen or shorten to wear under 
dresses of varying lengths. 

Straps for Uplift Brassiere 

A home-made brassiere can be given an uplift effect by 
attaching elastic fastenings to the lower edge. Use elastic 
with slits at intervals for buttonholes. Attach a piece to each 
end of the brassiere at the back, and sew a tiny pearl button 
on each side of the front. To fasten, cross the straps at the 
back and button them in front on whatever loops give you the 
correct size. To keep shoulder straps from slipping, sew a 
narrow ribbon by one end inside each shoulder of dresses 
and blouses. All lingerie straps can then be kept together 
inside the loop, the other end of which is fastened to the 
garment with a press stud. 


e.c.n. 
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DRESSMAKING 
WITHOUT TEARS 

D RESSMAKING at home is not as difficult as it sounds. 
If you arc good at plain needlework, take pains with 
cutting out, and have a sewing machine which you can 
make full use of, you can soon become expert. This is par¬ 
ticularly true to-day. When grandmama was young, making 
a dress was really an undertaking. What with boning and 
stiffening and elaborate ruching, frills and flounces, few but 
experts cared to attempt home dressmaking. To-day, given a 
pattern cut to your measurements, good material of a shade 
that suits your colouring, and a sewing machine, any woman 
can run up a simple frock in an evening. In fact, there’s no 
excuse for the modem housewife not to become expert at 
home dressmaking, if she has the time. You don't even need 
to cut out your material. Many shops do it for you, and the 
beauty of being able to make your own clothes is that you 
can always look smart at far less cost than you can if you have 
to buy clothes ready made, or have clothes made to ht you. 

Hints on Home Dressmaking . 

i. Before choosing any design, examine your figure care- 

a long mirror. For a design that will make 
you look >our best if short, may make you look very angular 

if you re tall. 1 his point is not emphasised enough in fasliion 
publications. 

2. Be particular about choosing a design if you’re tall and 
thin. \ou want one that rounds out your figure and shortens 
it if necessary. Frills and flounces have this effect. 

3. If you re plump, avoid large checks when choosing 
materials, or patterns that show fussy trimmings. Give 
preference to narrow stripes and plain materials. If you’re 
very short, the plainer the line and material the better. In 
this case you can get your effect with bright accessories. 
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4. Before choosing a paper pattern, take careful measuiv- 
ments, but see that you have on a belt or corsets of a proper 
fit. Never measure yourself in ill-fitting corsets of any kind. 

5. When buying woollen materials, choose a light weight, 
40 inches wide, for a frock or cardigan suit, and a heavier 
weight, 54 inches wide, for coats, unless other instructions 
are given with the pattern. 

TAKING YOUR OWN MEASUREMENTS 

Now, before buying a paper pattern, make a note of your 
exact measurements. For although you are able, as a rule, 
to buy patterns designed for your bust and hip measurements, 
unless you are perfectly proportioned you will probably have 
to adjust parts of the pattern to fit your figure, and this you 
will be unable to do unless you have a record of all your 
measurements. Just jot them down on a postcard with the 
date, and keep them in a pocket in your workbag or work- 
box, or in the drawer of your sewing macliine, if it has a 
drawer. 

To measure, tie a tape-measure securely round your normal 
waist-line, and stand easily in a natural position, resting firmly 
on both feet. Use a second tape measure for taking the 
measurements. Wherever measurements begin or end at the 
waist, measure to or from the tape tied round your natural 
waistline and not to the waistline of the dress your arc wearing. 

B UST .—Draw tape-measure loosely round from behind over 
the shoulder-blades and the point ol the bust. 

Neck. —Measure round the base of the throat. 

Hj PS .—M easure down to about 7 inches below the normal 
waist, to the widest part of the hips, and measure round the 
hips here. If this is more or less than 7 inches below normal 
waist, make a note of this when jotting down hip measure¬ 
ments. 

Waist. —Measure tightly round normal waist. 

Back. —Measure from the round bone at back of the neck, 
to centre of the waist at back for length. Measure across 
between the armholes, 4 inches down from the neck-line for 
width of back. 

Chest.— Measure between armholes, keeping tape well 
above the bust. 
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Front. —Measure from the round bone in the middle of 
the back of neck, forward and down towards the centre front 
of waist in a slanting line. 

Armhole.—D raw the tape from the outermost part of the 
shoulder close under the armpit, round the arm and back to 
the shoulder. 

Eluow. —Measure rather loosely round elbow, when the 
arm is bent. 

Hand. —Draw in knuckles and hold in thumb, then measure 
over the knuckles. 

Inside Sleeve. —Stretch arm out straight. Measure from 
wrist to just above the armpit hollow. 

Back of Skirt. —Measure from centre back of waist to the 
floor. 

Front of Skirt. —Measure from centre-front of waist to 
the door. 

Side of Skirt.—M easure from under the arm at the side on 
the normal waist-line to the door. 

TO TAKE SOMEONE ELSE’S MEASUREMENTS 

Make the person stand quite straight in a normal attitude 
with equal weight on both feet, then pin a tape measure 
tightly round the waist line, and push it down close to the 
hips. Measure length of the back and the front to the bottom 
of the tape. When measuring the length of the back, measure 
from the nape of the neck, which is the lower bone of the two 
prominent bones at the back of the neck. 

For a Blouse, Bodice or Jumper 

Bust. —Draw the tape round the fullest part of the figure 
below the arms, loosely. You should be able to pass your 
hand backwards and forwards below the tape. 

Neck. — Measure round the base of the throat. 

Length of Back. —Measure from the nape of the neck to the 
centre of the waist. 

Width of Back. —Measure 4 inches down from the neck 
line, or approximately at the quarter of the length of 
back from the nape, from armhole to armhole, across the 
shoulders. 

Length of Front. —Measure from the nape of the neck over 


HOW TO USE THE TAPE MEASURE 



26 . The drawing shows where measurements must be taken to ensure a 
garment Jilting properly and how the dressmaker can take her own measure¬ 
ments. For greater accuracy, two tape measures should be used, one tied 
rowid the normal waist line and the other for measuring lengths. When 
measuring for the inside of the sleeve , stretch the arm to its full length. 
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the shoulders, forward and down towards the centre front of 
the waist, rather tightly. 

Width of Front. —Measure loosely, as you measure the back, 
but on the front. 

Over the Shoulder. —Measure from the centre of the waist at 
the back, passing an inch above the armhole, then across to 
the centre of the waist in front. 

Under-arm. —Measure from the muscle under the arm right 
down to the waist in a straight line. 

For the Sleeve 

Armhole. —Draw the tape under the arm, then draw it up 
tightly to meet on top of the shoulder, keeping it close under 
the armpit. 

Armhole to Elbow. —Measure from the centre of the back to 
the elbow, with the arm raised in a line with the back, and 
the elbow bent so that the fingers touch the chest, then deduct 
from this measurement the half width of the back. 

Elbow to Wrist. —Continue measuring with the tape to the 
wrist, then deduct the armhole to elbow measurements. 

Lower Muscle. —Measure half-wav between the elbow and 

J / 

the wrist. 

UJ'pcr Muscle .—Measure half-way between the armhole and 
the elbow. 

The Bend of the Elbow .—Measure round the elbow when the 
arm is bent. 

Wrist. —Measure loosely, but if the sleeve is to be drawn 
over the hand without an opening, see that the thumb is 
placed in the palm of the hand and measure round the 
knuckles for the wrist. 

For the Skirt 

Bach oj Shirt .—Measure from the bottom of the tape round 
the waist at centre back to the floor, and then subtract the 
number of inches the skirt should be otf the floor. 

Side of Shirt. —Measure from the bottom of the tape round 
the waist over the hip bone to the floor, then subtract the 
number of inches the skirt should be otf the floor. 

Front of Shirt .—Measure from the bottom of the tape round 
the waist at the centre front to the floor, then subtract the 
number of inches the skirt should be otf the floor. 
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Width 0f Hips .—Measure loosely round the widest part of 
the hips, generally about 7 inches below the normal waist. 
Width of Waist .—Measure fairly tightly round the normal 

waist line. 


TO PUT GARMENTS TOGETHER 

Cut out pieces of material. 1 Tack them together to form a 
garment, carefully studying the leaflet which accompanies the 
pattern. See that notches and seams match, i.e., if one piece 
has three notches, it should be joined to the other piece with 
the same number, notch to notch. When tacking pieces, sew 
over and over the last stitch before cutting the thread, or the 
tacking may come undone. It is equally important to have a 

secure knot on your tacking-thrcad. 

Not '.—Always leave large shoulder turnings when tacking 

to allow for any alterations when fitting. 


TO FIT GARMENTS 

If it is necessary to fit yourself and you haven’t a dress- 
form with the same measurements as your own, stand in 
front of a full-length mirror in a good light and let a fairly 
large hand-glass help you to check-up on all the parts. Now 
let me ask you some questions about fitting, and give you 

the answers :— 

Q. Do you fit with the right side in, or out ? 

A. When fitting for the main seams, in the early stages of 
dressmaking, put on garment right side in. If wrong side in, 
it would be difficult to get at the seams for alterations. The 
only exception to fitting right side in in the early stages, is 
when the garment is to be French-seamed, which means that 
it will have to be tacked on the right side, therefore, fit it on 
right side out. When fitting for the main seams, in the later 
stages of dressmaking, fit with the garment right-side out. 

Q. Where do you start to fit a frock or coat ? 

A Begin by fitting the right-hand side from the front, 
then fit the left-hand side from the back, inserting the pins 
downwards, then note the length and see if any alterations 

are required. 


1 Sec page 74 . 
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Q. How do you alter the length ? 

A. If too long, take up a deeper hem or cut off surplus 
material. If too short, arrange for a false hem. 

Q. Where is it sometimes necessary to alter a dress? 

A. Armhole curves and wrist-line, shoulder-seams, side- 
seams and waist-line. Unpick all tacked scams where fitting is 
required, as you may have to pare off some of the material 
from only one side of the seam. 

Q. How do you get rid oj sagging or wrinkles in the material 
round the neck ? 

A. Pin garment to your brassiere at the level of your bust, 
then unpick the shoulder seams, and mould material upwards 
from the bust, then re-pin to the back. You will then find 
that the front turnings don’t correspond on each side. Trim 
and re-tack. 

Q. How do you get rid of wrinkles across the front or hack neck¬ 
line ? 

A. Snip little cuts to allow for expansion. You round out 
the neck curve to the depth of the cuts afterwards. 

Q- How do you ft a loost -ft ting neck ? 

A. Pin dress to brassiere at the level of the bust, then un- 
puk shoulder seams. Make the scams deeper at the ncck-line 
ends only. If loose only at the back of the neck, make 5 

tiny pin-tucks an inch or two deep round the back of the 
neck. 

Q. How do you ft a garment when it drags across the bust and 
the haik ? 


A. Unpick the side seams, 
not tightly. 


Re-fit under the armpits, but 


Q. What do you do if a garment doesn't hang straight ? 

A. 1‘in the garment to your brassiere at the level of the 
bust. Unpick the shoulder tackings. Now raise or lower the 
material at fault. Sometimes it will be necessary to raise or 
lower the whole of a shoulder seam. You must adjust until 
the garment hangs straight. Sometimes a garment does not 
hang straight because the tacking was not carefully done. 
Again the trouble may be caused by your figure not being 
symmetrical. It is always wise to fit both sides of the figure, 
in case you are not symmetrical. 

Q. How do you get rid oj horizontal wrinkles immediately 
below the back waist-line ? 
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A. Fasten with pins a horizontal dart, tapering at both 
ends, and quite deep in the centre, along the back waist-line. 
If the wrinkles occur on a dress with a join at the waist, make 
deeper turnings on the join in the centre. 

Q. How do you ft a skirt ? . 

A. First mark the centre-front and centre-back, of band 
and give band the fastenings that will be used, usual y hooks 
and eyes. Fasten band and fold at centre-front and centre- 
back. Now pin the centre-back of skirt to centre-back of 
band, and the centre-front of skirt to the centre-front of 
band, then arrange remainder of material, with regular 

fullness, and pin. , . . . r • . 

Q. What do you do if skirt seams don tjall straight from waist 

to IlCTTl ? 

° A. Unpick offending seams and manipulate the back edge 

of the material until you get a straight line, then pin in place. 

Trim the bottom edge of skirt, if necessary. 

Note. —Remember, when fitting a skirt, that allgathers 

should lie straight and that any darts around the waist must 
be made straight from the waist towards the hips and should 
taper to a fine point at the ends nearest to the lups. Never 
make a dart extend beyond the line of the hips. 

Q. How do you alter a skirt that doesn't lie Jlat in front and is 

shorter in the front than at the back ? . 

A. Lower the centre-front as much as the turnings will 
let you. If this isn’t sufficient, raise the skirt front at the 
sides till the bottom is level. Shorten the back to correspond. 

O. How do you fit sleeves ? . 

A. Run a gathering thread round the top of sleeves, £ inch 

from the edge. Put sleeve on. Pin the top to the fitting-line, 
with the straight thread of sleeve runmng in a line with the 
top of the arm-hole, immediately opposite the under-arm scam. 
Note that the sleeve seam falls in a line with the under-arm 
seam, or is probably an inch in front of it. If sleeve is to ht 
tightly, bend your arm to make sure you have enough room 
for movement, and pin the elbow-point to act as a guide. 
Make sure the sleeve is long enough at the wrist. If too long, 
trim off surplus material. If too short, arrange to face the 
sleeves. If you arc making a coat and sleeve is too short, 
give it cuffs; if cuffs are allowed for, make them deeper if 

necessary. 
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SELECTING MATERIALS 

It is impossible to give you anything but rough suggestions 

about, not only the choice of material but the quantity 

required, as new fabrics are introduced every year and the 

line of garments is always changing. However, here are 

some points that will help you when choosing materials. If 

garments arc to be cut on the cross, skirts to be flared, or 

material is required for pleating or flouncing, you will need 

slightly more material than for plain, straight garments. 

Washable Frocks. —Choose 36 to 54-inch wide linen of fine 

quality, 38-inch wide crepe-dc-chine, gingham, organdie or 

voile or any 38-inch wide cotton material for washable 
frocks. 

Afternoon Frocks.— Choose a heavy crepe-dc-chine, maro- 

cain, artificial silk or other silken material for afternoon 

wear for normal weather. For very cold weather, choose 

24 to 40-inch wide velveteen, or 54-inch light tweed or other 
wool material. 

Evening Wear.— Choose 38-inch wide taffeta, ninon, 

georgette or satin, or 18 to 36-inch wide velvet for evening 
frocks or wraps. 

Overalls. Choose 36 to 54-inch wide linen or 38-inch 
N\Hle gingham, zephyr, or any other cotton material. 


GUIDE TO MAKING-UP 

h ; n a11 ! hc P^ces of pattern have been cut out, marked, 
tacked together, and the garment fitted on, make any neces¬ 
sary alterations such as letting out or taking in seams, lifting 
shoulder scams, adjusting darts, etc., then begin to stitch, 
following the instructions given with the pattern or in the 
following general order for a dress : darts and pleats: side 
seams of bodice; shoulder scams; side seams of skirt; skirt 
to bodice; sleeve scams; hem. 

1. Be careful to remove all pins before machine-stitching 
any part of a garment, or the needle may hit a pin and break. 

2 * £ 1WayS stltc ^l * rc ? m the top to the bottom of a seam. 

3. If you are stitching part of a garment which has been 
gathered, keep the gathered side on top. 
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4. Always tack, and if possible press, the hem of a garment 
before stitching, as although it may seem a waste of time it 
will be quicker in the long run. 

5. Machine-stitch armholes, wrists and all circular pieces 
from the inside so as not to interfere with the curves. 

6. Always machine-stitch “piled” materials, such as velvet, 
with the pile, to prevent marks from the presser-foot. 

7. Use mercerised thread for sewing or stitching artificial 
silk or woollen materials, cotton thread for cotton or linen 
fabrics and silk thread for silk or fine woollen fabrics. 

8. Choose thread a shade darker than the material for 
sewing or stitching. 

9. Make J-inch turning for hems on cotton materials and 
i-inch turnings for hems on thick woollen materials. 

10. Never machine-stitch the hem of a skirt, dress or coat. 
Hand-sewn hems are the hallmark of well-made clothes. 


THE DRESSMAKER’S ABC 

Now that you have mastered plain needlework stitches, 
become adept in cutting out, and learn how to take your own 
measurements and those of your friends, you arc ready to 
start dressmaking in earnest. But before you arc fully 
equipped as a dressmaker there arc a number of other things 
you’ll need to know, such as how to make darts and other 
ways of disposing of fullness, how to finish off seams, set in 
sleeves, line collars, make Hares, Bounces and frills, anil, if 
you intend to make coats, how to line them and how to put 
on fur collars. This dressmaker’s ABC will tell you how 
to do all these and many other things and help you to become 
a first-class dressmaker. 

Belts and How to Make Them 

It is not possible to give you instructions for making a 
belt that will cover all kinds of belts, as belts change in shape, 
width and material, according to the dictates of fashion. 
However, I shall tell you how to make the ordinary type of 
belts you find on simple cotton, linen, and woollen frocks. 
Belts for cotton, linen or woollen frocks should be made of 
double material, cut the selvedge way. Remember, too, that 
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Machine stitching. 


I 

Wrong side ^ 

l i < 

/ / Wrong side 




I. Stitching a simple belt on the 
wrong side of the material 


El 





Petersham 


3. Making a belt of thin material 


Ruler inside belt 

Ruler 
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side 
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2. Turning the belt right 
side out with a ruler 


. 

4 . Finished belt of thin 
material 


27. I'old the material Jot a simple belt in half lengthwise , stitch on the 
wrong side, and tism it right side out with the help of a ruler. Line thin 

belts for silk /totks with petersham ribbon. 


belts for frocks are normally from 1 - ij inches wide, except in 
the cases of children, when they should be from f - 1 inch wide. 

A Simple Belt. —Cut a strip of material 5 inches longer 
than necessary for the belt to meet easily round the waist 
and twice the width required. Allow for turnings. Fold the 
strip lengthwise, right side to right side. Machine-stitch 
i inch from the edge, and stitch one end to a point. Trim the 
point. Turn the belt right side out, with the help of a narrow 
cane or a ruler. Press into shape on the wrong side. Sew a 
buckle on the end opposite to the point, and sew the lower 
part of a press-stud beyond the buckle on the right side. The 
upper part of the press-stud should be sewn to the under side 
o! the point at the other end of belt. It depends on the type 
ol buckle used, whether or not eyelet holes have to be made 
at the pointed end of the belt. There should be three or four 
eyelet holes i£ inches apart. 

A Belt for Silk Frocks. —A double-width strip of silk 
material and a length of petersham ribbon, the width of belt 
wanted, are required. Cut one end of the ribbon to a point. 
The material should be cut wide enough to allow for turnings 
for the seam. Place the ribbon along the middle of tne 
material, facing the wrong side. Fold one edge of the material 
over the edge of the ribbon. Tightly draw the opposite edge 
of the material over the other edge, turn in a hem, and hem 
the overlapping edge, without taking stitches through to the 
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front of the belt. Fold down, trim and hem the pointed end. 
Neaten the other end and sew on a buckle, and make eyelet 
holes if necessary. 

To Make Belt Slides. —For washable frocks, use loops . 1 
For frocks made of silk, wool, or a mixture of silk and wool, 
make tiny straps of the same material as the frock at each 
side of the waist, for the belt to slip through. These holders 
keep the belt in the right position. When finished, they should 
be about £ inch wide. To make them, cut a strip of self¬ 
material, £ in wide and i inch longer than the width of belt. 
Turn down one edge on to the wrong side. Turn down the 
second edge, and place it over the first. Hem neatly. Turn 
down a hem at the top and bottom of strap, and hem one 
firmly, to each side seam where required, at the top and 
bottom. The strap should run the same way as the scam. 

Binding : When and How to Apply It 

Use binding as a finish for collars, cuffs, necks, sleeves, 
hems, etc. Use a bias tape, strips of self or contrasting 
material, or material of a different colour. If you are an 
amateur at binding use bias tape in cotton or silk when you 
want to bind any edge. When you have become expert at 
binding, you can bind with strips of self-coloured or con¬ 
trasting material. Bias tape is creased along both raw edges, 
and down the centre, and is bought, ready for use, on cards. 

To Bind with Tape.—A simple way to bind with tape is to 
cut the material without any turnings, and insert it between 
the folds of the creased tape, pushing the raw edge close to 
the centre crease. Tack edge and crease together through 
both sides of the tape. Now, holding the seam in your left 
hand, hem the binding down on the right side seeing that each 
stitch goes right through to the other side. Now press the 
binding to smooth out any wrinkles. 

Another method of binding with tape is to place a raw 
edge of binding tape to the raw edge of material with right 
sides together. Hand or machine-stitch along the crease, near 
to the edge. Turn the binding over to the wrong side so as 
to cover the raw edges, fold it down with the raw edge of 
binding tucked under, and hem or slip-stitch it to the wrong 
side of the material. 

1 See also p. 63. 
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To Make Binding Strips.— Cut short lengths 1 inch wide 
on the bias from oddments of material. Join the strips neatly 
together along a straight thread of the material, in the 
following way. Place the strips on a table in a row, all the 
same way up, with the meeting edges sloping in the same 
direction. Pin the ends together and seam. If the binding 
strip is properly made, one edge will stick out a little farther 
than the other at each join. Press tiny seams very flat. Place 
one edge of the strip to the edge of the material, in the same 
way as for tape binding. Tack and stitch $ inch from the raw 
edge. Turn the binding over raw edge. Slip-stitch down to the 
wrong side, tucking in the raw edge as you go along. If pre¬ 
ferred, iron down the edge before starting to use the binding. 

Casings for Elastic or Tape 

These are used frequently on baby-clothes and lingerie, and 
occasionally in dressmaking. They are simply hems, made 
tor taking elastic, ribbon or tape intended to be drawn up, 
so that the garment will fit neatly round the wrist, knee, 
w aist or wherever required. 

To Make a Casing. —Measure the width of the elastic, 
ribbon or tape, and allow ^ inch more in depth for turning. 
Fold up, and hem and machine-stitch along the folded edge 
to make a tiny heading, and give you a strong casing which 
w ill prevent the edge of the runner wearing through the fold 
ol material, as it might it edge w r as not machine-stitched. 

It a casing is required in a place where it is impossible to 
turn down a hem, such as round the waist of a frock which 
is cut in one piece, stitch a tape or a straight strip of material 
w ith edges turned in, to the wrong side of the material in the 
exact place w here the runner will he inserted. When casingsare 
made tor ribbons, which are to be tied in bows on the right side 
ot the garment, make vertical buttonholes, wide enough to 
take the ribbon where you wish the ends to emerge for tying. 

Collars for Every Purpose 

. There are tour kinds of collars in general use. First, there 
is the detachable collar, usually washable and unlined. Then 
there is the lined collar, which is used on blouses and tailored 
frocks. The notched or step collar which is used on coats 
and suits is not quite so simple to make as the first tw r o. The 
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Stitch and press seams 



Trim scams 



28. Binding strips should always be cut on the cross, otherwise the binding 
will pucker when attached to the garment. Join strips, press , and trim 
on the wrong side. The bottom drawing shows how to attach binding. 
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fourth collar, which is unlincd, usually belongs to an after¬ 
noon gown, and is edged to match or contrast with other 
parts of the gown. A collar made of fur or fur-cloth \ is always 
lined, and treated in the same way as a lined collar. Let me 
deal with each in turn. 

Detachable Collar. —This collar should be hem-stitched 
or picot-edged, except round the neck edge. Place this edge 
between two edges of bias tape, and stitch in place by machine. 
"1 he tape should be £ inch longer than the collar at either 
end. Turn in these ends neatly, so that they project beyond 
the ends of the collar. All frocks on which detachable collars 
arc to be worn should be faced round the neck with a bias 
strip of the same material as the frock. Tack the bias strip 
on the collar to the bias strip on the frock. The tacking can 
easily be removed when the collar needs to be washed. If you 
prefer, small press studs can be sewn at regular intervals 
round the neck edge of the collar and the neck of the frock. 
The collars can then be clipped on instead of tacked. This is 
a particularly useful way of attaching light collars to sdiool 
frocks when they have to he changed frequently. 

Lined Collar. —Fold the material in two and cut out the 
collar from the pattern, then place the right sides of the 
material together. Tack in position and machine-stitch all 
round the edge, except the neck part. Press open the scam, 
then turn the collar, right-side out, and press neatly. 

To attach a lined collar to a blouse or frock, find the centre 
back of the neck and mark it with a pin, then find the centre 
ol the top of the collar and mark it with a pin. Place the 
centre of the collar in the centre of the back neck-line, and 
tack from the centre to the front first at one side, then at the 
other. The collar should be lying with its right side next to 
the wrong side of the ncck-line. Don’t tack the lining of the 
collar. Now fit on the blouse or frock to make certain that 
the collar is exactly in the right place, and stitch along the 
tackings. Turn in the edge of the lining, and hem it over the 
stitches. W hen the garment is worn, the collar will fall over 
and conceal the stitches. 

Notched or Step Collar. —Tliis collar is generally fastened 
to turned back revers in front. It usually finishes off tailored 
jackets or coats. 


1 See also p. 113 
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Collar tacked to neck-line 
^— with lining loose 


j Collar 
joined 
to facing 



Lining hemmed 
on outside 

Catch tops of 
facings in with 
shoulder seams 


Bias binding 
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Unlined collar— 
edge as desired 


“ 9 ;, A lln ' d( » U “' “‘“V «> attach, provided you fit the centre of the collar 

^ r T ,r n J' ■ A nou ? edm sup coiLaT ' med ° n tmi ° red 

g merits, is first Joined to the facings and then fastened to the coat or dress. 
An unhned collar is joined to a garment with bias binding. 

E.C.N. ]j 
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Start with the inside edge of the facings, and make a crease 
and machine-stitch down a single-turning. Tack the under¬ 
arm and shoulder scams, then join the lining portion of the 
collar to the neck-line, and slash the turnings so that they lie 
flat when pressed with an iron. Now join the collar at each 
end to the top of one of the facings. Pin the facings with their 
collar attached inside the coat with its joined collar lining, 
seeing that the edges match exactly. Make French scams across 
the shoulders, catching in the top of the facings when seaming. 
Press down single turnings to face each other and see that the 
coat fronts and facings and outer edge of the lined collar 
match. Slash the edges at the right-angled join of rever and 
collar to obtain a sharp angle. Stitch with a machine, twice or 
thrice round the edges, according to taste, keeping the rows 
of stitches the width of the presser-foot apart. 

A Peter Pan Collar. —First of all, fold the dress in half 
with one sleeve, pushed neatly inside the other. Make a fold 
in the centre of the back and front, with shoulder seams 
together. Pin round the neck to keep dress in the same 
position. If this is correctly done, the sides of the neck should 
correspond. Now take a sheet of brown paper, and pin the 
dress in the middle of the back-fold to the edge of paper at 
the neck, and 3 inches below. Draw dress down smoothly so 
that there are no wrinkles round the neck. Pin at each side 
ot the waist. Pencil round the neck and down the centre-front 
told tor 4 inches. Now unpin dress, and, allowing from 3-4 
inches in width, join with a pencil the point from centre of 
the trout to the centre of the back with a curved line, ending 
$ inch trom the edge down the back. Extend the curve of 
neck-line by { inch at the front, to allow for a turning, and 
mark a point ^ inch from the outer edge, and join these two 
points with a straight line. Cut and use as a pattern. 

To cut out a Peter Pan collar from a pattern, fold the 
material the opposite way to the selvedge, so that you have 
enough double width to take the pattern. Pin the centre of 
the back ot the pattern to the told, then pin all along the edge, 
and cut out. It a lining is wanted, cut to match in shape. 

To Make Collar .—It the collar is single, bind with the same 
material as the dress or with a contrasting material. If it is 
double, place the right sides together, trim, tack and stitch 
l inch trom the outer edge all the way round, then untack, 
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30. The Peter Pan collar has several variations all giving an effective 
finish. The drawing shows how to cut out a collar, line and attach it. 
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and turn collar, taking care to press out the points, as they 
should be very sharp. Press out the seam with your thumb 
and ensure scam lying exactly round die edge by tacking the 
collar a little in from the edge. Now press on the wrong 
side with a hot iron. If you have difficulty in getting the 
points sharp, use a pencil for pushing them out. 

To Attach a Single Peter Pan Collar .—Place the collar, wrong- 
side down, on the right side of dress. Pin the centre-back of 
the collar to the centre-back of the dress, then pin the front 
edges in place. Now pin the edge of the collar to the edge of 
the dress.' Pin a narrow strip of bias-cut material to the 
neck-edge of the collar with k inch of the strip extending 
beyond the edge. Tack down and stitch £ inch from edge, 
then untack and turn over and hem on the inside. 

To Attach a Double Collar .—The neatest way to finish off and 
attach a double Peter Pan collar to a frock is to turn in the 
neck edges of collar and overcast, or stitch along the edge. 
Finish neck of dress with bias strip or tape, and, if washable, 
tack in position. If material is not washable, hem in position. 

Unlined Collars. —finish off the outer edges according to 
taste, with scalloping, lace, binding, piping, etc. Pin together 
the centres of ncck-Linc and collar with the wrong side of the 
collar to the right side of the garment. Now place a bias strip 
over them, wrong side on top. Beginning at the centre, tack 
the three layers together, tacking to the right. Then begin¬ 
ning at the centre again, tack to the left. Stitch neatly with 
the machine. Now turn down the free edge of the bias strip 
on the inside of the neck-line and hem. 

Cuffs and Wristbands 

There is a distinct difference between a cuff and a wrist¬ 
band. A cull is usually an extra band attached to the end of 
the sleeve. It is not part of the length of the sleeve. A wrist¬ 
band js, strictly speaking, a band containing the raw edge of 
the sleeve, and making part of its length. At the same time, 
tiie word cull is. of ten used for all sleeve-bands, except the 
very narrowest wristbands. Do not fix a cuff or a wristband 
to any sleeve until the sleeve is set into the armhole. If you 
attempt to finish off the wrists before inserting the sleeve in 
the arm-hole, you may find the sleeve is too short or too 
long when the culls or wristbands have been attached. One 
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distinct difference between a cuff and a wristband is that 
most cuffs slip over the hands, and wristbands, being made 
to fit the wrist, need plackets in the sleeves. 

To give a simple finish to a wrist, mark the wrist end of 
the sleeve with a row of pins after trying on dress or coat. 
Turn up a hem to the pins. Face with bias-tape, or with a bias 
strip or material, or bind wrists with contrasting material. 

Detachable Cuffs. —Bind wrist edges with bias tape. Tack 
cuffs through this binding on to the sleeves. 

Double Turn-back Cupfs. —Place cuff and lining with 
right sides together. Stitch all round, except along the edge 
which will ultimately join the sleeves. Press. Turn the cuff 



31. Tutu-back cujfs, double and single. 


right-sides out. Press on the wrong side. Join to the lower 
edge of the sleeves . 1 Then turn cuff back up the sleeve and 
tack in position. 

Single Turn-back Cuffs. —Finish off the edge with lace, 
binding or stitchcry. Join the cuff' into a ring. Insert the cuff 
in the lower edge of the sleeve, with the wrong side of the 
sleeve against the right side of the cuff. Stitch both together. 
Turn the cuff on to the right side of the sleeve. Tack its 
edge to the sleeve, here and there, with an invisible stitch 
•o that it does not fall forward on to the hand. 

Wristband. —Make a placket , 1 then gather the end of 

1 See Lined Collar, page 100. 1 See page 120. 
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sleeve to fit the wristband. Make the wristband of double 
material as for a double cuff. Place the upper or right side 
of the wristband to the gathered edge of the sleeve with the 
wrong side of the wristband next to the right side of the sleeve, 
then seam. Each end of the wristband should come to one 


edge of the placket. Now turn the band to the right side. 
11cm its lower layer or lining to the other side of the sleeve. 



32 . A bias band of stiff, unbleached 
cotton sewn inside a sleeve at the 
wrist gives a crisp tailored appear¬ 
ance. finish off by turning in the 
edge of the sleeve and hemming over 
the cotton strips as shown. 


To Tailor a Wrist. —To 
give a tailored effect to the 
wrists of a lined coat or a 
coat-frock, tack 2-inch wide 
bias strips of firm, un¬ 
bleached cotton to the bot¬ 
tom of the sleeve on the 
inside then turn up the wrist 
edge and hem the “ turn-up” 
down over one edge of the 
strip. Hem down the sleeve 
turnings over each end of 
the strip. Remove tackings. 
Line sleeves. Tack the upper 


edge of the strip, if necessary, to the lining. 


Darts to Dispose of Fullness 

There arc two kinds of darts, wedge-shaped^ sometimes 
made at the shoulders to get rid of surplus fullness, and oval- 
shaped, narrow in the middle, tapering to nothing at each 
end. The latter are chiefly employed to dispose of surplus 
fullness at the waist-line of a frock or other garment cut in 
one piece. Most frocks and coats have darts on the shoulders, 
which fade to nothing, to give the width required by the bust. 
Let me tell you how to make darts in different parts of a 
garment :— 

1. Taper from the shoulder to the line of the bust. 

2. Taper upwards from the waist towards the bust line. 

3. Taper from the waist down towards the line of the hip. 

4. Taper from the wrist towards the elbow. 

5. Sometimes you will notice small darts arc allowed for 
at the front underarm seam, to make a garment fit smoothly 
and easily across the bust. Lift and machine-stitch such darts 
very carefully. 
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33. Darts will vary m size to suit individual Jigures, but they must be made 
very neatly, pressed flat, and tapered to a fine point, j. Shoulder dart, 
s. Waist dart. 3. Hip dart. 4. Wrist dart. 5. Underarm dart. 6. Neck 
dart. 7. How darts are made above and below the waist. 8. Finished 
garment shaped with darts at shoulder, waist, sleeve and underarm. 
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6. If there is too much fullness about the neck of a garment, 
make darts radiating from the curve of the neck. 

7. When a dart tapering upwards and downwards is called 
for at the waist of a frock or a garment, cut it across the 
centre right into the machine-stitching, then cut open for 
pressing to prevent puckering. 

8. See that no darts are allowed to go beyond the bust, 
elbow or hips, and that each tapers to a thread, otherwise a 
clumsy-looking pleat which can’t be pressed away will show 
on the right side. 

To Lift a Dart. —First find the centre of the dart, then 
carefully pin together the lines of tailor-tacking or chalk 
marking and tack them. Fit garment and if it is not correct 
make the dart deeper or shallower, longer or shorter as the 
case may be. If it is necessary to alter the dart, pin and tack 
again, then stitch in a tapering line towards the end. 

To Finish-off a Wedged-shaped Dart. —Trim the fold, 
leaving just enough to turn in at the wide end. Leave the 
narrowest part of the fold uncut. Press the turnings back on 
to the material, one each way, and press the uncut part over 
the centre of the end of the dart. Oversew the raw -edges of 
the turnings. 

To Finisii-off Oval-shaped Darts. —Slit open only in the 
thick centre. Notch turnings, press out and oversew. 

Facings or Mock IIems 

Sometimes lacings are called false hems or mock hems. 
They can be used to finish ofT any edge, such as a collar, neck¬ 
line, armhole, re vers, etc. They are also useful for lengthening 
outgrown clothes, or smartening frayed edges of washable 
frocks, etc. 

A lacing or mock hem is made of an extra piece of material 
instead ot by turning in an edge of a garment. There are 
three kinds of facings. 1. Bias-cut for bias edges. 2. Straight- 
cut lor straight edges. 3. Facings cut to shape with the nelp 
ol the pattern used for the garment. 

Bias-cut Facings.—C ut strips on the bias . 1 

Straight-cut Facings.—C ut strips of material, usually 
about i£ indies vide, or to suit. 

Shaped Facings. —Cut the material to a depth of i$-2 

1 Sc? Binding, page 97. 
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inches with the weave of the material running the same way 
as in the garment. 

False or Mock Hem—W hen this is to be used only as a 
finish, place the facing-strip, 2-4 inches wide, to the edge of 
the garment, right side to right side, edges even, lack J inch 



34. To make a false hem, place the facing strip to the edge of the garment, 
right side to right side, and tack i inch from the edge. To finish, turn and 

slip-hem on other side, then press down. 


from edge and stitch. Press strip down along the seam, then 
turn on to other side, with join J inch from lower edge of 

g arment on the inside. Turn in narrow hem. Tack and slip- 
cm. Press down. 

If a facing is wanted as a trimming, place it, wrong side 
uppermost, to the edge of the wrong side of the garment and 
stitch. Turn over and press the strip on the right side of the 
garment, then turn in, tack down smoothly and machine- 
stitch. When making facings of this kind, the garment is 
usually patterned and the facing is plain, or vice versa. 

Shaped Facings. —Place the pattern on the material. Take 
care to have the selvedge threads running in the same direction 
as the selvedge tlireads of the garment when the facing is 
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attached. Place the right side of the shaped facing to the 
wrong side of the garment. Stitch and turn over on to the 
right side. Turn in, tack neatly, and hem or machine-stitch. 
This facing is often used on M V”-shaped necks of blouses, 
jumpers, etc., and on edges of sleeves and armholes. 

Fastenings : Buttons, Hooks, Press Studs 

The fastenings of a garment are just as important as any 
other finishing touch. You can use buttons and buttonholes, 
buttons and loops, hooks and eyes, hooks and loops, or press- 
studs. 

Buttons and Buttonholes. —Use cotton or mercerised 
thread for sewing on buttons and making buttonholes on 
cotton or linen fabrics. Use silk twist on silk or woollen 
fabrics. When making buttonholes on the latter, work all 
the way round. 

Buttons and Loops.— Buttons are sometimes fastened 
with loops instead of slipped into buttonholes. 

Hooks and Eyes.— Sew on with strong cotton, or with 
silk twist. Buttonhole or blanket-stitch round the rings. You 
can also oversew down the shank of the hook. 

Press Studs.— Sew on with strong cotton thread or silk 
twist. Use black for dark materials, and white for white 
materials, that is, if you are not able to buy thread to match 
the material. Blanket-stitch or buttonhole three times in each 
hole. \\ hen passing the needle from one hole to the other, 
insert the needle beside the last stitch and slip it through the 
next hole. On no account allow a long stitch to show from 
one hole to the other. Sew on the knob-half first. Now press 
against the under side of the placket and sew the sunk-half 
to the under side over the mark. 

Flares, Flounces and Frills 

Flares .—1 hese usually hang from a hip yoke or from 
just above the knee-line. To make a flared skirt, cut the 
material on the cross so that when the scams are joined, the 
skirt fits smoothly above the lups and flares out gradually to 
the required length. 

To insert flares in a straight skirt, unpick the side scams up 
to the yoke or just above the knees, according to the type of 
flare desired. If a flare is required in the centre front or centre 


FLARES AND FRILLS 


III 



35. To insert a jlare in a skirt, cut a wedge-shaped piece of material, 
slit skirt, and seam the jlare to skirt on the wrong side. Keep frills even by 

dividing gathers equally between pins. 
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back of the skirt, slit it up the centre. Cut a wedge-shaped 
piece of material, tapering from say \ to J yd. at the bottom 
to two or three inches at the top. Turn down a £ inch turning 
on the sides of the slit in the skirt on the wrong side. Turn 
down a 1 inch turning on the sides of the flare to he inserted. 
Lay the right side of the flare against the skirt on the inside, 
and seam together the turnings of skirt and flare, down the 
sides and at the top. The top of the flare should come slightly 
above the top of the slit in the skirt and be stitched round 
lightly* so that stitches do not show on the right side. Picot 
edge the bottom of the flare, bind it with a narrow bias strip 
or rtnish it with a verv narrow hem. 

Flounces. —These may be cut on the cross, straight or 
shaped. They are used to give an efFect of fullness. They 
should fit smoothly at the top edge, and frill out towards the 
bottom edge. They are generally mounted on a foundation 
skirt. Their number depemls on the fashion of the moment. 
To apply a shaped flounce to a skirt, turn in a narrow hem 
along the top edge of the flounce, tack it in place on skirt 
and machine-stitch along the edge on the right side. 

Frills. —Cut strips of material as narrow or as wide as 
you want. Finish one edge with picot-edging or bind it, or 
give it a narrow stitched hem. Gather the other edge and sew 
the frill in position by the gathered edge. When cutting out 
a strip for a frill, allow one and a half times the length to 
be covered by the frill for the length of the strip. To give you 
an example, suppose the length to be covered is one yard, 
then the strip for the frill should be il yards long. If a frill 
is wanted lor washable frocks either for adults or children, 
cut the strip on the straight from selvedge to selvedge. Cut 
other frills on the bias as they fall more gracefully, but they 
arc not so easy to iron as the straight-cut frills. 

To Join a Frill to a Garment .—First divide the space on the 
garment into two or four etjual parts, then divide the frill in 
the same way. Gather the trill and draw it up to the width 
for applying, i.c., the width of the di visions made on the 
garment. Secure the gathering tlireads with pins. There arc 
two methods of actually joining a frill to a garment. The 
following is the easiest. Place the gathered frill with finished 
edge upwards on the garment, with the right side of the frill 
touching die right side of the garment, and the amount of 
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hem turning to be allowed coming below the line on the 
garment to which it is to be sewn. Tack, then machine-stitch 
along the line. Leave the edge raw. Turn down the frill. 

The second method is to double down a hem along the edge 
of the frill. Gather the frill through this hem. Tack the frill 
in position on the garment. Machine-stitch through the 
gathers on the right side. Sometimes both edges of the frill 
are picot-edged. In this case, gather the frill, each quarter 
separately, then place the quarter points of frill and garment 
together. Draw up each quarter of frill to fit neatly over 
each quarter of garment. Tack. Machine-stitch through 
gathers. 

Note .—All joins on frills should be made with a single 
seam. 

Fur Trimmings and Collars 

If you are able to trim your coats and between-season frocks 
with fur, you can have a smart coat or frock for much less 
money than you have to pay for one ready trimmed. It’s 
impossible to tell you how much fur you require for a collar. 
The amount will depend on the shape of the collar 1 as well 
as on the size. Usually a yard of 8-inch fur is enough. If you 
are clever at working with fur, you can join up small pieces 
taken from an old garment, such as an old fur coat, for a 
collar, but see that the hair of the pieces runs in the same 
direction and matches in shade. You must be certain when 
making a collar that all the hair runs either towards the right 
or towards the left. If this is not possible, cut the edges of 
the pieces for the centre-back in scallops so that they dovetail 
into each other. This will prevent the fur, particularly if it is 
long-haired, looking clumsy. 

How to Join Pieces of Fur. —Place the cut edges together, 
skin-side uppermost, push down any hairs that stick out, then 
with a short needle and No. 30 cotton of a suitable shade, 
oversew the edges firmly with tiny stitches, taking care not 
to catch up any of the hair with the cotton. When the joins 
arc completed, brush the fur gently on the right side before 
lining with dormette. 

Note .—If it is necessary to use a number of small pieces, 
when it is sometimes difficult to get a perfectly smooth result, 

1 See also p. 100. 
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it’s a good idea to damp the seams slightly on the wrong side. 
Stretch the fur out smoothly on a flat board and fasten it 
down with small drawing pins. Leave the fur pinned down 
in a cool, dry place for 24 hours to dry. Short-haired furs 
should be fastened fur-down wards to board; long-haired, 
skin downwards. 

To Make Bands of Fur. —It is best to buy fur banding by 
the yard, but if you wish to use up odd scraps of fur as fur 
bands, along the top of a pocket, for example, interline the 
fur with dormette. Now pin the bands in place on the right 
side of the material or garment, then turn the material or 
garment over and run it on to the fur at the lower and upper 
edges of the band or strip, on the wrong side of the material 
or garment, of course. 

Here are some hints on how to trim with fur: 

1. Never cut the hair. Cut the skin on the wrong side with 
a sharp furrier’s knife, or a sharp penknife will do if you 
haven’t a furrier’s knife. 

2. Always use a pattern when you cut a collar or any 
shaped piece of fur as fur should not be folded before cutting 
out. 

3. Line fur for trimmings before using it. The trimmings 
will look richer still if they are mounted on dormette, which 
is rather like a woolly canvas and obtainable in black and 
white. It makes a tine interlining. Cut it the exact size of 
the pattern. Don’t allow* any turnings. Only allow turnings 
on the fur. 

When making fur collars, herring-bone the fur turnings 
o\ cr a dormette interlining, then line with *he same material 
as the coat, turning in the outer edges of the lining. Slip- 
stitch the lining on to the fur turnings. It is a good idea 
to use a small piece of cardboard for holding back the hair 
as you slip-stitch on the lining or the hairs may get caught 
in the thread. 

5. To attach a fur collar to a coat, follow instructions given 
under Lined Collars. 

Gathering and Gauging 

The object of gathering is to equalise any fullness, but it’s 
not so much used now as the fashion is for flatter effects. 
Where there is fullness, it is often gathered in by elastic. 
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Gathering is still popular, however, on infants’ and children’s 
clothes and on expensive blouses and lingerie. The method 
you use should depend to a certain extent on the material to 
be gathered, and on the effect you wish to obtain. Always 
gather from selvedge to selvedge. Use a strong needle. 
Fasten the thread firmly about J inch down from the raw 
edge, then work from right to left. 



36. Gathers should be “ stroked ” with the needle before setting in . 


To Gather. —Run along the material in a straight line on 
the right side with regular stitches, catching up a tiny piece 
of material half the length of material passed over by needle 
and cotton, so that the stitches on the right side are twice 
as long as those on the wrong side. Now measure the gathers 
and the band or armhole to which they are to be fitted. 
Divicre the material, band or armhole into 4 sections. Pin 
the material, quarter by quarter, to the band or armhole, 
then draw up gathering thread tightly to fit the band or 
armhole, and twist it round a small needle or pin at the end 
of the gathers to prevent them slipping. If you are gathering 
a very short piece of material, it is not necessary to divide it 
into sections. 

To Stroke Gathers. —When you are working on very fine 
material stroke the gathers so that they are uniform, but 
take care not to injure the material. Hold the work in your 
left hand with the gathering thread between forefinger and 
thumb and the eye-end of your needle held in your right hand. 
Begin at the first gather and carefully stroke each hollow 
downwards in a straight line for about £ inch. To make the 
gathers lie even flatter, it is a good idea to stroke above as 
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well as below the thread. Remember, before stroking gathers, 
to draw* the thread up and secure it tightly. When you have 
finished stroking, remove the pin or needle fixing the thread, 
and let out the gathers to fit the band for which they are 
required. Place tnc edge of the band immediately above the 
gathers. Tack on the band with a slanting stitch, called the 
“setting-in** stitch, so as not to disturb gathers. 

To Set-in Gathers. —Start at the right-hand side as for 
hemming, and use what is really a kind of hem-stitch for 
tacking gathers. Place the point of your needle in front of 
the first gather and bring it out immediately above first 
gather. Draw out the thread, then insert the needle below 
where it came out, so that a straight stitch is formed. When 
the right side is hemmed, secure the gathering thread then 
turn work and set-in the wrong side of the gathers in the 
same way. 

To Gauge Gathers. —This means to make equidistant 
rows of gathers. When gauging, make a large, sound knot 
at the end of your cotton before running each line. When all 
the rows are run, draw up each thread in turn, and secure 
with a pin at the end ot each line. To gauge neatly, take care 
to make your running stitches all the same size. 

' Godets for Fullness 

These shaped inlets are usually found round the foot of 
skirts and sleeves when fullness is wanted to spring from 
below the knee or below the elbow of a plainly-fitting garment. 

To Insert Godf.ts. —Mark at the bottom edge of the sleeve 
or skirt, the position of the godets. Cut from these point* 
straight up by a thread. Turn down a hem on both edges of 
the cut, and tack to the edge of godet. Machine-stitch along 
the edge ot joins. Finish the bottom edge with a narrow, 
stitched hem, bind it with material cut on the bias, or 
picot-edge. 

Hems for Every Garment 

are frequently used in dressmaking 
and are dealt with in another section. The average depth 
ot a hem is from ii-2 inches. Make 2^-inch hems on chil¬ 
dren’s clothes. 

Flared Skirt.— The trouble about finishing-off the hem 
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Sew on ail fastenings very fiiml\ with strong cotton or silk twist 
Hooks and eyes should he buttonholed round the rings, blanket 
stitch or buttonhole press studs three times in each hole. I ak< 
the thread from one hole to the next underneath the fastener 
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of a flared skirt is that the raw edge is wider than the part 
of the skirt to which it is to be hemmed. This means that you 
have to find a method of disposing neatly of the surplus 
fullness. The usual way is to gather the edge, J inch up, 
wherever there is a flare or curve. If the skirt is made of silk, 
simply gather and secure the gathering thread with a pin. 
If the skirt is of wool, damp the gathers and press them with 
a very hot iron in order to shrink them, before turning up 
the edge. 

As it is not wise to make a double turn on account of the 
bulk caused by the gathers, the best way to finish off the hem 
of a flared skirt is to bind it with a bias strip or tape, and hem 
the fold of the tape or strip down to the skirt. When making 
your hem on a flared skirt made of any cotton fabric, you 
can pin small pleats at any curves or flares instead of gathering 
them, if preferred. 

Hems on Heavy Fabric. —Turn up the bottom edge of 
skirt on to the wrong side. Measure and check length, then 
trim the turning to the same depth all the way round. Place 
binding flat in position on the edge of the turned-down hem, 
and then machine-stitch along the edge of binding. Slip- 
hem the top edge of binding to the skirt. 

Picot-edged Hem. —Tack round the bottom of the skirt 
where you wish the edging to be and send the skirt to be 
picot-edged at the machine-shop if you aren’t an expert 
machinist. 


Linings for Coats 

Nowadays linings are almost solely associated with coats. 
Very few frocks are lined. If you arc making a new coat, 
cut the lining from the coat pattern, only take care to make 
the front of the lining narrower by the width of the front 
facings and turnings, and the back an inch wider all the way 
down. If you are re-lining an old coat, remove the original 
lining, press it well and use it for a pattern. 

To Attach Lining. —Machine-stitch and hem the side 
seams and shoulder seams. If you have a dress form, place 
the coat inside out on the form. If you haven’t, place it on a 
table with the wrong side upwards. Now fit in lining. After 
arranging it in position, match the lining with the main 
scams of the coat and of the armholes. Pin in position. Fix 
e.c.n. i 
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37. \\lull /jutting 1/1 a coat lining, make a pleat on each shoulder in the 
front and another in the centre back, hasten the pleats at the top only, 

leaving the material to hang Jree. 


the extra fullness in the back of the lining into a pleat in the 
centre of tlie back. Now, try on the coat and if you see any 
sign of the lining straining, unpin and ease the strain then 
repin. / 

Now, tack the lining, unpinning a little bit at a time, to 
the coat, beginning with the shoulder-seams, and following 
with the side-scams, before unpinning and tacking the other 
parts. Turn up a hem of the lining along the bottom, making 
it 1 inch shorter than the coat and machine-stitch the hem 
down. Slip-hem the front of the lining over the raw edges 
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of the facings. Tack the lining around the neck and armholes 
to the coat. Make and slip in the sleeve lining, the wrong 
side of the lining to the wrong side of the coat. Mem the 
lining at the wrists, i inch up from the bottom edges of the 
sleeve to the inside of the coat. Lastly, hem the edges of the 
lining round the armholes down over the raw edges of the 
coat armholes, and the collar over the raw edges round die 
neck. 


Plackets tor all Purposes 


Plackets, which arc usually intended to enable you to slip 
a garment easily on and off, are sometimes rcfcircd to as 
openings. They should be provided with fastenings so that 
they can be closed when the garment is being worn. It is 
important that plackets should be as unobtrusive as possible. 
Remember, when making any openings or plackets in a 
woman’s garment, that the opening or placket should fasten 
right over left. 

One-piece Plackets.— Cut a strip of material to match the 
garment or of a thinner material, twice the length of the 
opening, plus turnings. Make it 2.1 inches wide tor dresses, 
and il inches wide for lingerie. Fold the strip in half length¬ 
ways then in half crossways, which makes lour equal sections. 
Cut one of these sections away, except tor £-inch turnings left 
next to the fold each way, then cut a small diagonal slit in 
the right-angle remaining up to the junction ol the folds. 
Place one long edge of the wide part ol the whole strip, to 
the back placket-edge with right sides touching, and stitch. 
When you come to the bottom of the placket, stitch the narrow 
part of the strip right up the edge of the lront placket. Now 
press seam, and turn strip through to the wrong side, lurn 
and hem down narrower half to make a facing, then double 


and hem down the wider half to make a wrap-over. Stitch 
its base to the seam turnings to hold it in position. Sew on 
matching halves of hooks and eyes or press-studs, 2 inches 
apart, down the placket. See that the bottom fastener is at 
the extreme bottom of the placket. 

Neck Plackets.—S lit the opening straight down the 
centre of the front by a thread. Now cut a bias-strip, f to 
1 inch wide, and place the right side of the strip to the right 
side of the opening with the edges together. Machine-stitch 
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£ inch from the edge, gradually tapering die stitching towards 
the bottom end of the placket, and making an extra stitch or 
two at the bottom to give extra strength. Press the seam 
against the strip, turn down a crease along the edge of strip, 
then fold over till it touches the stitching. Hem over the 
stitching, taking care not to let die sdtehes go through to the 
right side. 

Shoulder Placket. —Make the opening before finishing 
neck-line. Unpick the left shoulder scam for from 3 to 4 
inches. Insert a straight-cut strip of lining under the front 
shoulder seam. Tack it and machine-stitch it along the raw 
edge. Flat-bind the raw edge, then slip-hem it to garment. 
Now press forward the scam of the back shoulder. Cut a 
straight strip of lining, 2 inches wide and the length of the 
seam. Machine-stitch on to back shoulder seam. Fold lining 
over the edge, and back on to the wrong side. Slip-hem edge 
down on to the material. Secure opening with fasteners, or 
if preferred, use buttons and loops. 

Side-seam Plackets. —Make the placket with a thinner 
material than the gown is made of. If the gown is of wool, 
use silk for the placket. If the gown is of heavy silk, use a 
thinner silk or some other thin fabric for the placket. Allow 
8 or 9 inches for a side-seam placket, but sec that at least 5 of 
the inches is above the waist-line. Cut two strips of material, 
making them about an inch longer than the opening. If the 
placket is to be 8 inches long, one strip should be 9 inches 
long by 1^ inches wide, and the other strip should be 9 inches 
long by 2 inches wide. Place one long edge of the wider strip 
to the back edge of the opening, with the right sides touching, 
and seam. I-old the strip over the raw edge and hem foldcd-in 
other edge on the wrong side to the stitching, as you would 
when binding. Face the front placket edge with a narrow 
strip. Double in and run together the raw double edges of 
the wrap-over at bottom and top of the placket, and fix 
hooks and eyes or press-studs 2 inches apart down the 
placket, with the bottom fastener at the extreme bottom of 
the placket. 

Sleeve Plackets.— It a sleeve is set into a wristband, 
simply hem inches of the lower edge of the sleeve, about 
3 1Iu hcs back from the sleeve-seam, and let this part remain 
free when fixing on the wristband. If sleeve is tight-fitting. 
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38. Platkets need to be strongly made, but neat and unobtrusive in appear- 
ance. The lop, left-hand drawing shows how to cut the material for a 
one-piece placket. Press-studs, hooks and eyes and small buttons can be 
used on plackets. A zip fastener helps a skirt to sit smoothly. 
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bind all round wrist edge and placket and fasten with buttons 
and loops, or give it a one-piece placket. 

Skirt Placket. —Leave the top part of the left side-seam 
unstitched from the waist down for from 8 to 10 inches, and 
leave the tailor-tackings which mark the lines of the seam up 
the placket in position until after the placket is made. Now 
cut a strip of lining i£ inches wide and 9 to 11 inches long 
and insert under the turning for the top side of placket. Run 
the strip to the opening beside the turn-over of seam. Turn 
over the seam along the fitting line. Machine-stitch along 
the edge on the right side, keeping the stitching in a line with 
the stitching of the side seam. Bind the edge ot the lining 
and material with Paris or Prussian binding. 

To finish oft' the under side of the placket, cut a strip ot 
material, the same as the skirt, 2 inches wide and 9 to 11 inches 
long. Bind one end and one side, then place the wrong side 
of the strip to the w rong side of the under part ot the opening, 
seeing that the raw edges meet and the hound end ot strip 
is an inch below the end of the opening. Bind the two edges 
together and continue right down the skirt seam. Stitdi 
neatly across the end of the opening to keep the under and 
upper parts together. Stitch matching fasteners, hooks and 
eves or press studs, to both back and front, 2 inches apart 
unless skirt is intended to fit very tightly over the liips when 
they should be placed closer together. 

Pleats for Freedom 

There are various kinds of pleats. All are generally used to 
distribute fullness in an attractive manner. They usually hang 
free from the top, but sometimes they are machine-stitched 
part of the way down the edge, not tailing tree until near 
the bottom edge. To prepare pleats, tailor-tack the perforated 
lines after cutting out, then when you are ready to make the 
pleats, fold and tack them down along the tailor-tackcd lines 
and press them. 

Box Pleat. — Allow material thrice the finished width of 
pleat. Arrange a pair of pleats so that they just touch behind, 
but with each fold facing outwards away from each other 
in front. 

Inverted Pleat. —This is exactly the opposite of a box- 
pleat. Instead of the folds of pleat meeting behind they 
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almost meet in front. Tack to the wrong side and press flat. 
These pleats are often finished off with an arrowhead of 
stitching which, on a tailored coat or skirt, should be worked 
with buttonhole twist. Mark the position with a triangle of 
running-stitch. Start at the bottom left-hand corner and 
take all the stitches from right to left. Fill in the triangle. 



39. Pleats are used to distribute fullness in an attractive manner. They 
can be kept in position by stitching down at the top. 


Knife Pleat.— Arrange pleats so that the top edge of one 
pleat meets the lower edge of the next pleat. Allow thrice the 
finished width of material for each pleat. 

Side Pleat. —These pleats are usually arranged facing out¬ 
wards from the centre of the front. The pleats to the left of 
the centre-front all face to the left and the pleats to the right 
all face to the right. 

To Press Pleats. —Tack them in position and place them 
on your ironing-board. Take two press-cloths, a dry and a 
wet one. Flatten the pleats first under the damp cloth with a 
strong thumping movement with a hot iron then remove 
damp cloth quickly and put the dry cloth in its place. Press 
quickly and firmly with iron again. 
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Note. —i. If pleats are to be partly stitched down, machine- 
stitch at once, stitching equidistant from the folded edge, 
usually the width of the presscr-foot. 2. Always snip tackings 
every few inches. Remove any short ends left in pleats with a 
pair of tweezers. Never pull tacking out of a pleat from 
one end. 

Piping for Joining and Decoration 

Use bias-tape, bias strips of material i inch wide, or ready¬ 
made strip-edging which gives a fine corded piping effect. 
Fold the piping in half lengthwise. Place in between the two 
edges to be joined so that the edge of the piping projects 
slightly beyond the edges of the material to be joined. Tack 
before stitching. This is the method of piping a narrow fold 
of contrasting material in the join between a jumper or 
bodice and a raglan sleeve, or between the yoke and the top 
of a dress, or between a cuff and a sleeve. 

Another method of piping is to insert a ready-made edging 
over the gathered top edge of a child’s skirt. Fold under the 
edge of the yoke or bodice, and tack down along the edge 
with the tip of the ready-made edging just showing between 
yoke or bodice and skirt. Stitch neatly, close to the tacking. 

Pockets : Bound, Flap and Patch 

Pockets vary in style to a certain extent, according to the 
fashion of the moment, but the patch-pocket is always popular, 
no matter the fashion. It is suitable for applying to blouses, 
jumpers, overalls, both for children and adults, as well as 
for blouses and rompers for little boys. 

Bound Pockets for Woollen Materials. —Before making 
a bound pocket, clearly mark where the pocket is to be placed, 
then tack a strip of lining to the inside ol garment behind the 
pocket mark to strengthen the work. Now, cut two pieces 
of fabric 3 inches wider than pocket and 2 inches longer. 
Place one piece below the pocket mark with its edge bordering 
on the pocket line, and place the other piece on the top ot the 
pocket line in the same way. Then, starting 1 inch from the 
end of one piece, machine-stitch the strip just below the 
pocket line, about J inch from the edge, but only to within 
1 inch of the other end. Machine-stitch the other strip in 
the same way. Once you have secured these strips, take a 
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40. Steps in making a bound pocket. The pocket pieces (4) should he made 
of lining for a garment of very thick material. Stitch these pieces together, 
about i inch from the edges, to form the pocket. 


sharp pair of scissors and cut the pocket line between the strips 
to within J inch of each end, and mitre to the machine- 
stitching. Pressing the scam open, pull the pieces through to 
the wrong side, turn down the edges on the wrong side and 
tuck in the ends. Then tack and stitch down the ends and along 
the sides. Now cut two pieces of material to fit the pocket. 
Lay one piece against the top part of pocket binding and the 
other to the bottom part. Machine-stitch round to form a 
pocket. Sometimes you will find the material of the garment 
is too thick, and you will have to use a piece of lining for the 
pocket. 

Bound Pockets for Thin Materials.— This is the best 
kind of pocket to use on thin material, such as cotton, linen, 
silk or artificial silk. Before starting to make the pocket, 
mark the position very carefully and the size. Now take a 
piece of material and cut a strip about 7-7* inches long and ii 
inches wider than the length the opening”is to be. Carefully 
arrange this strip on the garment with the right side of the 
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material to the right side of the garment. The strip should 
be placed about 3$ inches below, and from 3* - 4 inches above 
the mark of pocket opening, and should lie J inch over each 
end. Stitch along each side of pocket mark about £ inch 
from the edge, and up the ends, then make the opening with 
a sharp pair of scissors between the stitching and mitre to 
the corners, cutting very carefully right through the 
machine-stitching, as illustrated. To finish oft the pocket, 
trim the edges round the opening very slightly, then puli 
the material through to the wrong side, right over the cut 
edges which should then meet. Now with a warm iron press 
the turnings at the ends of pocket well back, and hx the 
fullness in tiny inverted pleats. Tack down neatly. Now turn 
over on to the right side, and stitch along the sides and up 
the ends. Lastly, draw the top part of the material on cop ot 
the under part and stitch ail round the edge about $ inch 
from the edge to form pocket. Turn down the raw edges, 

facing each other, and top-sew. 

Flap Pockets.— This pocket is commonly used on coats, 
jackets, etc. 13 e very careful when placing them in garments 
made of checked or striped material to match up the checks 
or stripes where the pocket comes. Cut the material in a strip 
about 4 inches long and 5-5* inches wide. Fold in two 
longways and stitch up the ends on the wrong side. Turn 
inside out, tack, press quite flat and stitch round the edge. 
Now, make the pocket as you would the bound pocket, retain¬ 
ing the Hap as the top piece and keeping it to the right side 

of the garment. . 

Patch Pocket. —Cut a square of contrasting or self- 
material. Bind, face or hem one edge. Turn in remaining 
edges. Machine-stitch on to garment. The average patch 
pocket for adults is 5^ inches wide and 6 inches deep. When 
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making these pockets for children’s garments, adapt the size 
to the size of the garment. To vary a patch-pocket, shape the 
bottom to a point, or round it, or cut the pocket on the slant. 

Rucking as a Trimming 

There are several varieties ot ruching. All consist ol strips 
of material gathered up in some fashion. I he type of ruching 
used for trimming depends on the material and the width ot 
trimming required. The three most popular types ot ruching 
are box-pleateef ruching which is generally used tor trimming 
coatees, hats and kimonos, corded ruching used often on frocks 
and evening coats as well as tor trimming bolster cushions 
and bedspreads, and ruffled ruching used on frocks, etc. 

Box-pleated Ruching.— Make with narrow, straight, 
strips of picot-cdged material, or of ribbon, allowing 3 times 
the finished length required. Fold in half lengthwise and 
box-pleat. Tack down pleats as they are made, along the 
centre fold. Stitch on to the garment through the centre 
of the fold. 



Ruffled ruching Corded ruching 

42. Three popular kinds of ruching. 


Corded Ruching.— Use straight strips of material, about 
2 inches wide. Make a narrow fold along each long edge and 
insert a fine piping cord under each. Hem down each told 
without stitching the cord. Draw up the material over the 
cord to give a rucked effect. Stitch on to the garment or on 
to the material* to be trimmed, along each edge hiding the 
stitches in the ruching. Allow two to two and a half times 
the finished width required in thin material, and less in thick 
material. When a corded ruching is wanted for a very filmy 
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material, it is quite usual to run a gathering thread along 
each hemmed edge, and draw up without using any piping 

cord. 

Riffled Rucmno. —Allow 1} times finished length re¬ 
quired, of narrow ribbon or strips of material cut on the bias. 
Fray edges slightly. Gather down centre with a running- 
stitch, and stitch to the garment down the centre. 

Seams and How to Finish Thf.m 

The success of any garment depends almost as much on the 
sewing of the scams as on the fitting of the garment. Don’t 
forget that the size of your needle and die thickness of the 
thread must be suited to the material on which you are 
working. If you have a sewing-machine, you’ll find that 
machine-stitching is quicker than hand-stitching, and gener¬ 
ally gives stronger results. Hand-stitch delicate lingerie and 
little frocks for baby’s layette. 

Funnel Seams . 1 —Use this seam for baby’s flannels, any 
underwear of flannel, woven wool or stockinette. 

Flat Seams . 1 —Use when making shirts, blouses, pyjamas, 
overalls, jumpers, etc. 

French Seams.* —Use for inconspicuous seams in trans¬ 
parent material, unless two selvedges are to be joined. Use for 
lingerie and any washing garments which are not tailored. 

Plain Seams. —Place two edges of material together, right 
side to right side. Tack down and stitch from i to ^ inch from 
the edges. Open turnings. Press them flat one on each side 
of the seam. Finish in one of the following ways:— 

1. Bind with bias tape or strips of self-material, or with 
seam-binding. Fold the binding tape or strip lengthwise. 
Slip the turning at one side between the two folds. Machine 
down in one operation. 

2. Machine-stitch. Open turnings. Turn down a hem on 
each turning towards the garment. Machine-stitch each 
hem but not on to garment. 

3. Open turnings and press flat. Overcast each edge in 
turn but quite loosely. 

q. Open turnings and press flat. Pink the edges with shears 
or make “V” notches along each edge with sharp scissors. Use 
tor seams on velvet and other thick non-fraying materials. 

1 See paj^e 66 1 P+K* 67. 
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Edges turned in 



43. Choose one of these methods qf finishing ojf plain seams, according to 
the type of material you are using. Material that is likely to fray must be 
bound or oversewn, but stronger materials can have pinked or notched edges. 


Sleeves: To Make Up and Set In 

This is one of the most important branches of dressmaking. 
You need to exercise great care not only in cutting out sleeves 
but in marking each one with a distinguishing mark when 
cutting out or you may find, as I did once or twice when I 
started dressmaking, that you’ve made up both sleeves for 
one arm. It’s very easy to do this if the material is rever¬ 
sible. 

To Make Up One-piece Sleeves. —If these arc made with 
a dart from elbow to wrist, fit sleeve and stitch dart, narrowing 
it off towards the elbow until it completely disappears. If the 
sleeves are tightly fitting, arrange for elbow-room by giving 
a little extra length along the back edge of the sleeve. Gather 
this extra length at the elbow before sewing the seam. Make 
an opening at the wrist, if required, but don’t finish off wrists 
dll after setting-in sleeves. 
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To Make Up Two-piece Sleeves.—As this type of sleeve 

is cut more or less on the cross, it stretches very easily, so 

pin the scams at the bottom and the top before pinning the 

centre to avoid stretching. Place flat on the table to tack. 

Siiirt Blouse Sleeves. —Sew the seams. Run the lower edge 

ot each sleeve and gather up to fit wristband. Make a placket 

if necessarv. Sew on wristbands. 

' To Set-in Sleeves.—T urn 



• * 


the wrong side of the gar¬ 
ment towards you, and open 
the armhole. Draw the 
sleeve, right side out, to¬ 
wards you through the arm¬ 
hole, so that its edges cor¬ 
respond to the edges of the 
armhole. Look tor the 
notches on armhole and 
sleeve. Match and pin them 
together. Now fasten the 
under part ot the sleeve with 
pins to the armhole, easing 
sleeve in slightly. Continue 
to pin until you come to the 
top vhcie the gathers are, 
and fix the gathers so that 
the top of the curve of the 
sleeve lies a little in front ot 
the shoulder seam, while the 
weave of the fabric runs 
vertically down the sleeve. 


4_j. Always fun and taik a sleeve Insert all pins vertically in 
in position before setting it in. the gathered part. Tack 

Match armhole and sleeve notches. across the pins round the top 

of the sleeve then remove pins and try on sleeve. If it is pro¬ 
perly set-in, it should hang nicely and feel quite comfortable 
when you move your arm, and the gathers should not show. 
If they do, remove tacking, re-pin, and tack again, taking care 
to arrange gathers unobtrusively. Now back-stitch or machine- 
stitch by the tacking thread, and overcast raw edges. When 
setting in a woollen sleeve, damp the gathers with a wet cloth, 
and press thcrti with a hot iron before tacking. 
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Smocking to Dispose of Fullness 

Smocking is generally used to dispose of fullness. It is 
seldom used for adult clothes, except overalls, and smocks. It 
is popular for children’s clothes, as it gives an elastic effect, 
and is, therefore, a suitable method of disposing of fullness, 
as well as of decorating the clothes of a growing child. Several 
smocking stitches are popular. The simplest is honeycombing. 
Other stitches sometimes used are chain-stitch, feather or 
coral-stitch, herring-bone stitch, outline-stitch, single and 
double cable-stitch, and stemming, etc. Sometimes feather¬ 
stitch and herring-bone are used in combination for smocking. 
The honeycomb-stitch, which is entirely different from all 
other stitches used in smocking, is always used alone. 

To Smock. —Either iron a transfer of a smocking design on 
to part of material to be smocked, or mark out a series of 
dots. The usual space between dots for smocking is about 
\ inch. If you make your own dots, see that they arc in a 
perfectly straight line, and placed at regular intervals, or the 
effect will be spoilt. The simplest way to make your own 



45. Smocking: run thread through the dots and draw up (left) before 

setting in with honeycomb stitch (right). 

design is to mark it on a thick piece of paper, then pierce 
each dot with a darning needle, or stiletto. Now pin paper 
to material, then pierce each dot with a pencil, and so mark 
material. When arranging to smock, allow from 2 - 4 times 
as much width as the width of the finished smocking. 

To make certain that the dots are properly applied, fix the 
material to a board with drawing pins before marking. When 
marked, take a long thread and make a firm knot. Gather 
each row of dots by running your needle from dot to dot. 
When the row is completed, gather next row with a fresh 
thread. When all the rows are completed, draw up each row 
the width required, and wind thread round a pin at end of row. 
Do not break off. Set in with your favourite smocking stitch. 
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To Honeycomb. —Thread a needle with hrm, mercerised 
cotton, and begin by catching the first two of the “flutes” 
as the hollows in the gathers arc called, in a line with the 
first row of tacking with two very shallow, top stitches. 
Now', slip your needle down the left of the two “flutes” to 
midway between the two row’s of tacking, and pick up the 
second and third “flutes” in the same way as before. Bring 
the needle up to the top again, and catch the third and fourth 
“flutes” and continue to the end of the line. Now, start at 
the right-hand side, immediately above the second line of 
tacking, and smock in the same way. 

Tassels for Trimming 

Tassels are easy to make. They give a decorative finish to 
cords and dressing-gown girdles as well as to soft furnishings. 
To make a simple tassel, cut a piece of cardboard to use as 
a gauge, the depth and approximate width of the tassel re¬ 
quired. Wind silk or wool round the gauge until it is well 
covered. Tic the strands together at the top, and slip them 
off the cardboard. Tic the strands again a quarter of their 
depth below the first tying, then cut the ends. The tassel can 
then be sewn to the cord. This kind of tassel is often used at 
the end of crocheted cords. 

Methods of Attachino Tassels. — i. Having wound the 
strands of silk over the card, do not tie them but cut through 
them at one end. Then, pull out the loop at the closed end of 
the cord to which the tassel is to be attached, and pass one 
of the cut ends of the strands half-way through it so that the 
strands hang down at even length both sides. Now tie the 
strands together below the cord by winding silk or cotton 
round them about £ inch from the top of the tassel. This 
forms a “head” to the tassel. Manipulate the strands so that 
they hang evenly all round from the head. 

2. Knot the end of the cord. Remove from the card the silk 
or woollen strands, which have been left untied. Cut them 
at one end, then divide them into two bunches and lay them 
against the cord, one bunch on each side, so that the middle 
ot the strands lies touching the cord just above the knot. 
Now tic the strands firmly in this position by winding a 
strand round and round above die knot in the cord. The two 
bunches of strands will dien droop over, one on each side of 
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l M- buttonhole stiu h and a 'tmiu; thread for mending holes or 
-plus in leather glove-. Begin b\ buttonholing the edges ol the 
split, then till the gap with c losely worked buttonhole chain. 
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46. To make a simple tassel, wind silk or wool strands round a piece of 
cardboard, then tie strands at top and cut through at bottom. Centre and 
bottom drawings show two methods of attaching a tassel to a cord. 


the cord. Pull the strands out so that they hang evenly all 
round the cord, then tie again below the cord, thus forming 
a head to the tassel. This second tying is best done by threading 
a darning needle with silk or wool to match the tassel, and 
winding it several times round the strands. Cut the end the 
same length as the tassel and let it hang down as part of it. 

Note that if you want this tassel to hang down as far as 
the tassel joined by the first method, you must use a deeper 
gauge and make the strands longer because, while in the first 
case the tassel defends from the extreme end of the cord, in 
the second it begins from above the knot in the cord. 

Tucks for Decoration 

Tucks are simply very narrow pleats, but unlike pleats, 
they are usually stitched all the way. Sometimes they are 
E.c.n. ' K 
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machine-stitched, sometimes sewn with a running-stitch. 
Tucks are usually applied either as decoration, or to dispose 

of fullness. . 

To Prepare Tucks.— It is best first of all to cut a strip ot 
cardboard or stiff paper to use as a tuck-guide. Cut notches 
in it to show the width of tuck, and the size of the space 



between each ruck, as well as the depth of tuck. It you don t 
take this trouble, the tucks may be uneven. Tack down tucks 
before sewing. 

To Make Pin-tucks. —Draw a thread slightly to mark the 
line to be stitched, but don’t pull it out. Space from ± - § inch. 
The usual amount of material required for tucking is three 
times its width. If an inch of space is wanted between each 
tuck, only twice the amount of the finished width is required. 

Whipping for Fine Materials 
This stitch is very useful not only for gathering, when 
making layettes, but for working on fine materials such as 
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cambric, crepe-de-chine, 
georgette or organdie. 
If you become an adept 


li you uecome an aucpt ✓-'c 
at it, the stitching will 1(3 
be almost invisible. It’s 


a useful stitch for using 
on the edge of silk 
scarves, frills, etc. Use a 
very fine needle and 
cotton or silk to match 
the material. 

To Whip. —Hold the 
straight edge of the 
material, with the wrong 
side towards you, be¬ 
tween the thumb and 
forefinger of your left 


Making S 

JV the relief 



Whipping 


48. A whipped hem makes an attractive 
edge to scarves and frills of fine material. 


hand and, beginning at the right-hand side, roll a tiny piece 
of the edge towards you till it is into a tight, very narrow, 
rolled edge. Now knot the cotton and insert the needle 
beneath the roll beside your thumb, or run a few stitches 
backwards near the raw edge and then work a back-stitch. 
Now, with your left thumb lightly but firmly, roll over the 
raw edge until you have a small, neat, tight roll, and over¬ 
sew the roll, seeing that the needle comes out under the roll 
and not through it. If you find it difficult to do this, breathe 
on your lef t forefinger and thumb, then firmly roll material. 

If the edge has to be gathered as well as whipped, proceed 
in the same way, but use stronger thread. Draw it up gently 
when finished and insert a pin at the end and secure the ends 
of the thread round it as in gathering. 


MENDING DAY 

I T’S a good idea to keep a certain part of one day each week 
for mending. When I was a child, my mother always reserved 
part of Friday for mending. She washed on Monday morn¬ 
ing, and if the weather was fine, she mangled and ironed on the 
same day. If the weather was wet, she used to change her 
washing day, otherwise she wouldn’t have been able to dry 
the clothes in the open air. But it didn’t matter on which day 
the washing was done, she always reserved any mending for 
Friday afternoon and evening. 

Whether you do your laundry at home or send it out, it’s 
as well to remember that M a stitch in time saves nine.” As 
soon as you notice a hole or a tear, a button or other fastener 
missing, a ladder beginning, mend it. You will find prompt¬ 
ness yields a worthwhile dividend. It is particularly important 
to sec to tears or holes in children’s clothes as soon as they 
appear, for children seem effortlessly to catch that tiny snick on 
some sharp projection, and immediately the damage is worse, 
and the time it takes to repair is greater. I can remember in 
my early youth taking great pleasure in poking my fingers 
through small holes in overall pockets, and worrying the 
edges of a tear until the garment was slit to a hem or selvedge, 
quite without realising how much extra trouble 1 was causing 
my already overworked mother. 

The points to remember about mending arc that the sooner 
damage is repaired the better and that the more you do before 
articles are laundered, the longer their life will be. If you do 
your washing at home the damage will not be so great if you 
postpone mending, as it will be if you wait until the tilings 
come back from a machine laundry. 

When socks or stockings are wearing thin at the heel, it 
always pays to reinforce the webbing with darning before the 
threads arc worn through. Frayed wrist edges and worn 
sleeves of boys’ jackets can be bound or patched with reversed 
suede or other pliable leathers, but in this case have the jacket 
washed or cleaned first. 
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THE MENDER’S ABC 

Belts. — Fabric .—When running the belt through slots 
after repairing, tack lightly beside each slot with thread to 
match and it will stay in position and keep fresh longer. 

Buttonholes. —Before starting to re-make buttonholes, 
trim off very carefully all the old knots. Draw out any little 
ends of cotton that are loose. If the buttonholes are very 
ragged, oversew with fine cotton, then buttonhole with twist 
to match the original colour. Use crochet cotton for button¬ 
holing if liked. 

Curtains. —Lace or Net .—Take a piece of lace or net as 
nearly the same mesh as possible, and 1 inch larger all the 
way round than the hole to be patched. Dip in thin starch. 
VVith a warm iron press it over the hole. Repeat this every 
time the curtains are washed. 

Lace. — A Hole or Tear in .—Choose a fine thread to match 
the colour of the lace, if it can be mended without patching. 



49 - How to Mend Torn Lace.—Use a patch of the same lace or oj a 
matching design, and sew with fine thread of the same colour. 
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If it needs patching, try to use a piece of the same lace, or of 
lace of a similar design and mesh. 

To Patch .—Place the lace patch over the hole or tear, on 
the right side, moving it about until you get it to match the 
design and mesh as nearly as possible. Snip with a sharp pair 
of scissors round the design as irregularly as possible, following 
the design of the lace, but allowing a large enough patch to 
cover not only the hole or tear but the worn part round it. 
Now, tack in place then whip over the mesh round the edge 
of the patch as you would when appliqu£ing lace. Cut away 
any surplus lace on the wrong side and also the worn part, 
and overcast the raw edges unless the hole is square or oblong 
when you should clip the corners so that the edges lie flat 
before overcasting. 

Linen.—A quick way to mend linen is to slip the worn 
part into a medium-sized embroidery hoop. Fix the presscr- 
foot of a sewing maching in order to get the hoop in place, 
then machine-stitch, first one way then the other way, to 
make a neat darn. This is a good method of mending a worn 
part of a table cloth or napkin. 

To Mend Thin Places— Darn with flourishing thread if 
sheets arc linen. If cotton, dam with stranded cotton. 

Holes. —When holes appear in the corner or hem of a pillow¬ 
case, unpick the sewing or stitching, patch and then re-sew 
or stitch the hem or scam. When a buttonhole is badly torn 
by the laundry, sew it up as neatly as possible, then dam the 
tear and make a fresh buttonhole an inch from the old one 
and move the button to match. 

Rugs. —Dam holes with scraps of wool to match colours in 
rugs, or fill up holes bv looping cut strands through from the 
back with a rug hook. Always remove worn wool before 
filling with fresh loops. 

Sheets. —If they are thin in the centre, halve lengthwise. 
Trim off the worn parts. Put sides to middle. Tack, and run 
and fell on the wrong side. Tack and hem the sides. A double 
sheet can then be used for a smaller bed. 

Slits. —To give a new lease of life to slips worn under the 
arms, buy a dainty lace brassiere or a lace top. Sew it on 
to the top of the slip then trim off the worn parts of the slip, 
and the material between the top and bottom of the brassiere, 
leaving only enough to be rolled and whipped. 
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Soft Collars. — If the worn part shows when the collar is 
on, cut a piece of material of the size required from the tail 
of the shirt that goes with the collar, and patch neatly. If 
worn part does not show when on, patch neatly with thin 
tape. The collar can also be turned and patched on the 
underside. 

Tablecloths.—I f the cloths are frayed at the edges, trim 
off edges evenly and re-hem, unless the cloth must not be 
made smaller. If the same size must be kept, bind with 
coloured material or add insertion and lace. If the cloth is 
thin in the centre of the folds, remove a 2-inch strip oti one 
end and side, and re-stitch or re-hem, so that the folds come 
in a different place. 

Table Napkins.—I f the edges become frayed, trim, fold 
down a narrow hem, and tack, firmly all round. Now turn 
back the cacked portion until the napkin and tacked edge or 
the hem are in a position to be oversewn. Oversew with tiny 
stitches, using finer thread than the thread of the material. 

Torn Sweaters. — If a thin patch or tear is noticed in a 
sweater and you have no wool to match the sweater, remove 
the pocket if there is one, unravel the wool and use it tor 
mending. If there is no pocket, but the sweater has a collar, 
either run down two or three rows and re-cast off, leaving the 
collar narrower, or run down the whole collar, pick up t ic 
stitches round the neck line on lour needles, and knit an inch¬ 
wide band. Use the remaining wool for darning. 


DARNING 

This is the name given to the process of joining the sides 
of a tear by weaving the edges of the tear together with a 
thread or strand of wool matching the material as closely as 
possible. This kind of mending is particularly suitable for 
mending holes and worn parts in woven goods, such as com¬ 
binations, socks, stockings and vests. 

Equipment for Darning .—Assorted darning-needles; cotton, 
wool and silk to match damaged materials, slightly hner 
than the material; darning “mushroom”; glove-darner, 
thimble; small scissors. 

To darn a tear, worn part or hole caused by wear, c loost j 
thread, silk or wool nearly as thick as the thread, silk or woo 
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which makes the weave of the article to be darned, and try 
to match the shade and texture as closely as possible. Always 
darn woollen materials with wool, cotton with cotton, and 
silk with silk. If you are using a darning mushroom or 
darning ball, do not strain the hole or tear over it, or the darn 
will bulge when the mushroom or ball is removed. Now let 
me give you some tips on darning. 

Gloves. — Leather .—Use a three-sided glove needle threaded 
with silk or strong thread to match the glove in shade. 
Buttonhole all round the edges of the hole, then fill the hole 
with closely worked buttonhole chain. Work it round and 
round, gradually narrowing the circles until the hole is filled. 
When darning a split between the fingers use the same stitch 
but work longways instead of round and round. 

Fabric .—Darn the left hand on the hand, and the right 
hand on a glove-darner. Follow the method given for darning 
stockings, if the gloves arc woollen; if of cotton fabric, 
follow method for linen. 

Linen. —Insert the darning-needle about § inch above and 
to the side of the hole. Take up one or two threads of the linen 
and skip as many. Continue until about g inch below and 
to the side of the hole. Repeat these rows backwards and 
forwards the way of the warp, always taking up the thread 
skipped in the preceding row. When you come to the actual 
hold, draw the thread right across it, and take up the threads 
in the corresponding line on the other side. Continue to darn 
backwards and forwards to the other side of the hole, until 
about jj inch beyond it. Now turn the work. Darn the woof 
in the same way, taking up and skipping the warp thread 
alternately where the cotton crosses over the hole. This kind 
ot darn is generally used for mending articles which do 
not require an invisible darn. 

Stockings. —There are various ways of darning stocking 
web. Here is one of the simplest. Trim the hole to make the 
edges neat, then pull any flutf off the loops at both the top 
and bottom. Now, inserting darning needle horizontally on 
the wrong side, run horizontal lines back and forward, 
darning under and over two loops on each side, to make the 
darn secure. I urn the work on to the right side, and, inserting 
your needle close to the first stitch in the upper left-hand 
corner, darn downwards, picking up the first horizontal 
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50. In darning linen, always cut away frayed edges , leaving a neat hole. 
Draw up circular holes gently before darning across. Lace triangular tears 
together on right side before darning on the wrong side. Pick up ladders 
in thick silk stockings with a fine steel crochet hook before darning. 
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thread from below, covering the next, and repeating till you 
come to the last thread, when, passing the needle downward 
and to the left of the nearest stitch, bring it back to the right 
of the stitch you inserted it in. Now darn a second row, 
keeping your thread to the left-hand side of your needle. 
When you reach the top thread, insert needle in the loop it 
came out of and draw the thread one stitch to the right to 
begin your third row. When darning woollen stockings or 
garments, try to obtain the kind of wool the stockings or 
garments were made of. 

Ladders .—If the stocking is of fine texture, weave the 
darning-needle under and over, taking up every other thread 
from the start to the end of the ladder, where there will be a 
little loop. Weave into the loop and back again, taking up 
the threads left before. If the stocking is of coarse texture, 
use a fine steel crochet hook to draw up ladders. 

The moment a ladder appears in a silk stocking rub it 
gently with damp soap, then, as soon as possible, darn it 
carefully from side to side across the bars. Take care to secure 
the loops firinlv at each end before starting. 

Thumb-nail Holes .—Turn the stocking inside out. Slip in a 
darning mushroom. Draw the hole over the mushroom and 
oversew the edge of the hole to prevent bulging by running 
a thread through the loops round the hole, then fasten off 
the thread. Now darn parallel with the ribbing then carefully 
darn in and out horizontally. Leave a loop at end of each 
row. Don’t cut off the loops until the stocking has been 
washed. If you prefer, keep the darning-thread fairly loose 
when it will be unnecessary to cut it after washing. 

Straight Tears. —Tack the two edges of the tear together, 
right side out, over a piece of paper, in order to keep the edges 
in position. Thread the needle and darn across the tear, one 
wav only, by slipping the needle through the thickness of the 
cloth £ inch from the edge, and carrying it back and forwards, 
from side to side, in very close rows. Make the stitches rather 
loose, to prevent shrinkage in washing. This is the way to 
darn tears in curtains and household linen. 

Triangular Tears. —First lace the two edges together with 
the darning-thread, then turn the material to the wrong side, 
and holding the two edges of the tear together between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, run the thread along 
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the outer edge for \ inch. Bring the needle out at the top 
left-hand side of the tear J - * inch from edge, according to the 
kind of material. Now insert needle in tear and hr mg out 
on the opposite side the same distance from that ec gc an sew 
in this way alternately to the end of the tear. This is known 
as a “fishbone” darn. When a garment is frayed at the edges 
of a tear it is necessary to strengthen the edges with darning 
until the stitches of the woof arc in a line with the stitches o* 
the warp, and vice versa, before beginning the hshbonc darn. 

Twill.— Darn the hole vertically, then horizontally, by 
taking up two threads, and missing two. In every succeeding 
row take up two threads, one of which has been ta cn U P » n 
the preceding row, and one missed. This will gi' e t le "i c 
appearance necessary. 


Tips on Darning 

I. Cut away any loose threads and neaten ott edges into a 

Sq r i RemcXr 1 that the strain of the darn should be equally 
divided, so see that the repaired part not only coters the 
whole tear or worn part but encroaches ail rou c k 

on sound material, otherwise the repair w on t >c in S* 

3. Lace tears together with a single thread or wool, then 

darn in and out across the lacing with a double t ireac 
according to the material to be darned. , 

4. Never attempt to shorten your labour y using. , 
thread thicker than the thread or wool ot the wo 

or the darn will be clumsy. . , - vr „ nr 

5. Work darns on the wrong side of material excq 

stocking-web darns, darning first up and down, then across. 

6. Don't draw wool or thread tightly when darning. Leave 

a tiny loop at each end to allow for stretching. . , 

7. The usual stitch used in darning is the running-stitch. 

PATCHING 

When a garment requires patching, which means that 
the rent is too large, or unsuitable for darning, iy A lc 

a piece of the material the article is made ofuness 1 l . 

to cut a piece from the garment and use it or pa c S- 
you are using new material, wash it to remove al 1 
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If the garment has faded slightly, wash the new piece and 
dry it in strong sunlight, or add bleaching powder to the 
water when laundering. 

Equipment for Patching .— Assorted needles; tacking thread; 
sharp-pointed scissors; measuring tape; sewing-thread to 
match material; thimble. 

Damask. —Use the following kind of patch on damask 
tablecloths, tray cloths, mats, towels, etc. Cut a patch of 
damask matching when possible the pattern of the article 
you wish to paten. See plain materials for shape, size and 
matching of threads. Place the right side of patch to the 
wrong side of the article. Tack neatly in place, about $ inch 
from the edge of the hole. Trim round the hole on the wrong 
side. Insert in an embroidery ring, stretching the material 
smoothly before fitting the other ring. Now slip the worn 

{ >art under the needle of your sewing machine, and stitch 
>ack and forward on the double part of the square. Extend 
die stitches for about | inch on each side of the raw edges. 

Flannel. —Use this method for patching all fiannel gar¬ 
ments and household articles. Place die right side of the patch 
to the wrong side of the garment or article to be patched, 
over the worn part, taking care to sec that the selvedge threads 
of the patch run in a line with the selvedge threads of the 
garment or article. Pin and press, then tack. 

Begin in the centre of a selvedge side and herringbone over 
the edges on the wrong side, taking the upper part of the 
stitch through both the patch and the article or garment to 
be patched. The lower part of the stitch should be only under 
the cut edge of the patch. Turn on to right side and trim off 
the worn part. 1 Leave from J \ inch below the herringbone 
stitch. Now, beginning in the centre of a side, herringbone 
the cut edge to the patch on the right side. When making a 
flannel patch be very careful not to draw your stitches too 
tightly, or you will get a puckered appearance. 

Patterned Materials. —Use the following kind of patch 
for mending garments made of checked or striped materials, 
or of material of a fancy pattern. To make a neat patch, 
you must use a piece of material cut so that the design matches 
the part missing in the garment. If you are not able to obtain 
a piece of material from a part of the garment, from inside 

1 See Plain Materials, page 146. 
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52. Urue you fuwt chosen material lo match and cut the hole to be mended 
to a suitable shape and size, patching is an easy matter. Patch patterned 
materials on the right side, plain ones on the wrong side. 
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the hem or from part of a belt, etc., try to obtain a new piece 
to match, but wash it first. 

Follow suggestions given under plain materials for shape, 
size and matching of sewing threads, but take special care to 
match the pattern of the patch with the pattern on the gar¬ 
ment. Patch on the right side of the material. Fold the edges 
of the patch, beginning at the warp side, making folds £- $ 
inch wide. Pin and tack patch in place on to the right side of 
the garment. Hem neatly round the edges. Turn garment. 
Trim oft any worn part to within $ inch of the hemming. 
Blanket-stitch the raw edges £ inch apart and make them 
£ inch wide. Take care not to let the stitches go through to 
the right side. Only blanket-stitch the cut edges. 

Plain Materials. —Use this patch for mending lingerie, 
bed linen and ail other household linen as well as all garments 
made of plain cotton, linen or silken material. Cut the patch 
large enough to cover the hole and the thin parts surrounding 
it, and the same shape as the hole, unless it happens that one 
edge has to be inserted into a curved scam. Fold in a narrow 
edge, l \ inch to the right side of patch, turning in the 
selvedge edges first. Crease down. Place the patch on the 
wrong side of the garment with the warp and woof threads 
of the patch running with the warp and woof of the garment. 
Pin and tack in place. 

Hem round four sides, then turn and trim any weak parts 
in the following way:—Mark the four corners of hemming 
top left to right, A-B and bottom left to right C-D. Measure 
down AC and HD jj inch and fold down. Measure up CA and 
DB | inch and fold down. Measure same distance in from 
each side and fold down. This will give you a jj-inch border 
all the way round. Now with a sharp-pointed pair of scissors, 
snip from the hole to the four corners where the folds cross 
each other, then neatly trim away the four irregular, trian¬ 
gular pieces left in between, ^ inch in from the fold towards 
the hole. Fold in $ inch turning. Tack and hem. 

Stocking Web. —Use this method of patching for all 
garments made of stocking web. It is wise to keep badly-worn 
combinations, vests, pants, etc., for patcliing lightly-worn 
ones. Cut a piece ot stocking web large enough to cover the 
hole, and any worn parts round about. Arrange the patch 
in place on the right side, seeing that die web of the patch 
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corresponds with the web of the garment. Don’t fold in an 
edge. Simply pin and tack firmly round. Apply patch with 
herringbone stitch. 1 Turn on to the wrong side. Trim away 
any thin or ragged portions to within £ inch of the stitching. 
Now tack and herringbone the inside edge. 

Tips on Patching 

1. Trim all frayed and ragged edges from hole. Cut hole 
to an oblong or square shape. 

2. Cut patch the same shape as the hole, but from 1-2 

inches larger in size, to allow for turnings and sewing on to 
garment. - 

3. Turn the garment wrong side out. Tack the patch in 
place over the hole. Fold in the edge and hem down. I urn 
garment on to the right side, and neatly fold in edges of hole 
and hem neatly to patch. 

J . Remember when patching to place the patch over the 
e with the warp and woof threads of the patch matching 
the warp and woof threads of the garment. 

5. After hemming the patch on to the garment, sew a 
diagonal stitch into each corner. Finish-ofi the thread neatly. 

1 See Flannel Patch, page 146. 


BE YOUR OWN 
MILLINER 

O NCE you have become adept at dressmaking, it’s but a 
short step to hat-making. Before you can trim a hat, 
however, you must learn to make bows, cockades and 
rosettes. 

Very few of us have the time to make a hat from beginning 
to end, and why should we, when you can buy a smart shape 
for a few shillings? That is, when speaking of felt or straw 
hats. It is not so difficult, if you are careful to measure your 
head properly, to make hats of tweed, linen or cloth. On the 
other hand, if we haven’t time to master all the intricacies 
of hat-making, we can have several changes in hats each 
season if only we know how to alter the shape of last year’s 
models, and have acquired the knack not only of making 
trimmings but of knowing just how to apply them. 

Equipment Required for Millinery. —If you arc equipped 
with dressmaking tools, all you need besides is a small, sharp 
pair of embroidery scissors, needles (sharps and straw’s), a 
bodkin and stiletto, silks and cottons to match materials, 
milliners’ pliers, a tiny iron, a kettle and a hat block. 

If you wish to make a feature of tailored felt hats, you 
really need a sewing machine. If you intend to make hats 
from soft materials, the hat block is essential but it’s not 
wise to buy a block made to a certain shape as fashions change 
so quickly. It’s better to have a head block made, or you can 
ask a milliner to make a padded wire shape for you. 

To make a new hat from the very beginning requires con¬ 
siderable training in millinery, but it is comparatively easy 
to learn how to renovate old ones, so as to bring them up-to- 
date. 

To Prepare IIats for Rf.-trimming 

Felt. — Remove the lining and trimmings. If the hat is 
shabby but not soiled, hold it over the spout of a kettle half 
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(full of boiling water so that the steam is forced through the 
felt, then place it over a basin or hat block to dry. When the 
felt is dry, brush it briskly with a stiff brush. If the hat is of 
White Felt , apply a paste of cleaning powder, sold in small tins, 
and water. Leave till dry, then brush off with a clean brush. 
If the felt is coloured, clean with a short, hard brush dipped 
in spirits of ammonia. Brush until the grease spots have 
disappeared. Treat cloth and serge hats in the same way as 
coloured felt hats. 

Su&de. —If the su&de is only shiny, brush it with a wire 
su&de-shoe brush. If it is soiled, rub first with the brush then 
very gently with sandpaper, changing the paper as it becomes 
soiled. If any marks still persist, rub with a rag dipped in 
powdered starch and leave overnight. Next morning brush 
gently but thoroughly with a clean brush. 

To Re-model Old Hats 

To Heighten Low Crowns. —With a sharp pair of scissors, 
cut off the crown about 1 inch from the brim, then stitch on 
to the edge of the crown a band of material of the same 
circumference as the old crown and depth of extra height 
wanted. If a sloping higher crown is wanted, you can achieve 
this effect by making the band wider at the front, back or 
side according to the prevailing style. Attach the inserted 
band to the inside of the brim with long, invisible stitches 
and cover the join with flowers, petersham ribbon or what¬ 
ever trimming happens to be in vogue. Line the join between 
the crown and the brim on the inside with narrow petersham 
ribbon to fit head. 

To Lower High Crowns. —Remove the crown from the 
brim with a sharp pair of scissors, and cut away an inch or 
as much as is necessary from the bottom of the crown. If 
the crown is round and you want it to slope, cut a little more 
away wherever desired. Attach the crown to the brim and 
finish off in the same way as if you were raising the crown. 

If you don’t want to go to the trouble of removing the 
crown, you can lower the height by stitching a tuck in it, 
only before doing so, make up your mind which way the 
tuck should run to make the hat most becoming. It is best 
for it to run parallel with a turned-up brim, whether in front 
or at the side. 
e.c.n. 
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You can also lower a crown by cutting a round from the 
centre and drawing the edges together with stout thread. 
Finish with a pompom, or whatever trimming is in vogue. 
If the crown is too large as well as too high, stitch tucks equal 
distance apart round the crown. 

To Make a Hat Smaller. —Remove a V-shape piece from 
the back or front with a sharp pair of scissors, cutting from 
the brim and crown, and narrowing towards the top of the 
crown. With a stiletto, pierce small holes at intervals of an 
inch down each side of the opening, and lace the edges 
together with circular braid to match, if the hat is made of 
cloth. If made of felt, use circular braid or leather laces to match. 

To Stretch Felt Hats. —If a hat has become too tight 
after a shower of rain, leave it on the hat block till it is dry. 
If it has been allowed to dry, remove the lining and any 
trimming round the crown, then holding it in your hands 
with fingers inside crown, turn it over steam from a kettle 
and carefully stretch the felt where it catches the head until 
it is comfortable again. 

To Decrease Felt Hats. —Hold hat with fingers inside 
crown over steam until it shrinks slightly. If you want to 
alter the shape, mould the felt to suit while damp. 

TRIMMINGS FOR HATS 

You should always suit your trimming to your hat. If 
the hat is to be worn with a tailored suit, it looks smartest 
trimmed with stiff petersham bows, “ears” or a bow of its 
own material, or cockades of corded ribbon. Sometimes two 
ends of the material can be tied in a flat bow' when altering 
a hat. Quills and little feather mounts look equally smart 
on tailored and sports hats. Trim picture hats or any dressy 
hats with flowers, ribbon or feather trimmings, according to 
the fashion of the moment. 

Ribbon Trimmings. —When a flat bow is wanted to finish 
off a band of petersham ribbon on a tailored or sports hat, 
take a length of ribbon and fold in the ends to meet in middle. 
Press and sew' flat over join of band. Now double in the ends 
of a piece of ribbon to match to fit over the width of the 
bow and attach to the bow over join. If preferred, instead of 
making folds meet in centre, make a pleat at each end so 
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53 - Out-of-date hats can be transformed at home. To raise a low crown, 
insert a strip of material; to lower , cut away base or top oj crown. 

In both cases, hide joins with trimming. 

that the ends show slightly from below the fold. Tease out 
ends to form a fringe. If liked, pleat ribbon before folding in 
ends and attaching to bow and band. 

To make a “tied bow” for a more dressy hat, slant off one 
end of the ribbon, then, deciding on the length of the bow, 
gather or pleat the end to the length required. Insert needle 
at gathering point and wind the thread round to make the 
end firm, then pass the needle through and draw up thread 
tightly. Now, decide on the length of the first loop and fold 
the ribbon over in the opposite direction, bringing it to the 
back, and pleating it in centre. Fix to centre by winding the 
thread round. Next make the second loop at the back of the 
hrst end and tack it to the centre. Lastly, twist the ribbon 
overthe centre and tack it so that the end comes out beyond 
the first bow, then slant off parallel with the first. Take care 
it the ribbon has a right and a wrong side to twist it when 
making the bow, so that the right side is always uppermost. 

To Make Rosettes. —There arc two kinds of rosettes and 
both are easy to make. 
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Chou or Loop Rosette—This is made of a bunch of equal-sized 
loops, usually of an uneven number. Take a length of ribbon 
and make a loop the desired size. Pleat, and take a stitch at 
the bottom of the loop, leaving about half an inch at the end 
to form the “root.” Now, drawing the needle though, wind 
the thread round above the “root” to keep the loop firm, pass 
the needle through and draw the thread tightly, then.attach 
to the root. Make as many loops as you want, depending on 



Loop 


Root 


First loop 




Stitch other loops 
together 




Gathered ribbon rosette Pleated ribbon rosette 

54 . Rosettes are easy to make and take little material. Gathered and 
pleated rosettes are usually built on a muslin Joundation. 


the width of ribbon and the size of the rosette required. 
Attach each loop in turn to the root, independently of the 
others. This kind of rosette is generally used to conceal the 
ends of streamers on hats, children’s bonnets and hats, 
negligees, etc. Sometimes, a tiny posy is tacked in the centre. 

Gathered Rosettes— Slightly gather the ribbon along one 
edge then draw up and tack it lightly into a round, and 
continue to draw up and tack layers in place until you get a 
rosette as large as you want. If this is too difficult, cut a 
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small circle of muslin and sew on the gathered edge to the 
outside of the circle, working towards the centre as illustrated, 
until you have completed the rosette. If preferred, the ribbon 
can be pleated instead of gathered. This type of rosette makes 
an attractive finish to babies’ bonnets if b£b£ ribbon is used. 
It also makes an attractive finish to children’s picture hats, if 


attached with streamers. 

To Trim with Lace. —Make a wire foundation, such as a 
bow or a butterfly, for trimming, then fold die lace over 
it and tack down. If the hat brim is not large enough to suit 
the prevailing style, it can be trimmed on top, or below, with 
a flouting of lace to match the trimming. 


TO LINE HATS 

There are two ways of lining hats. One is to insert a bag¬ 
shaped lining and the other method, which is more commonly 
used for tailored hats and all hats made in sections, is to cut 
a lining in sections from the same pattern as the hat and join 
the sections together on the wrong side before slip-stitelling 
the lower edge of the lining round die edge of the inside of 
the hat. Make linings of artificial or Jap silk, mercerised 
cotton, sarcenet, or taffeta. 

To Make a Bag-shaped Lining. —Cut a round for the 
crown, and a strip to fit the head measurements, the depth 
of the crown in width. Stitch the ends of the strip together. 
Gather the top edge of the strip and draw it up to fit the 



55- To make a bag-shaped hat lining, cut a strip the depth of the crown 
and a round for top of crown. Join and gather the strip before stitching 

it to the round, then insert in hat as shown. 
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round you have cut out. Stitch the gathered edge of the strip 
and the round together on the wrong side, then press neatly. 
Turn in the bottom edge on to the wrong side and slip-stitch 
the edge to the bottom edge of the hat. 

TO MAKE CHILDREN’S HATS 

If you do your own dressmaking and have children to 
dress, keep all the scraps of ribbon, lace, net, white silk, muslin, 
or crepe dc chine as well as scraps of mercerised lawn sarcenet 
or thin silk for linings. With such materials to draw on you 
can soon turn out dainty little bonnets and hats for nursery 
folk. 

A few scraps of Jap silk, a small piece of swansdown and a 
short piece of pale blue, pink, white or cream narrow ribbon, 
can soon be transformed into a summer bonnet for baby, 
while the same amount of crepe de chine, silk, or soft satin, 
with muslin for foundation, cotton-wool for interlining, and 
silk or mercerised lawn for lining, makes a dainty winter 
bonnet. Odd bits of linen, lace, net or piqu6 can also be turned 
into simple little bonnets which are easily washed, but give 
the lace or net ones a soft silk lining to protect the head from 
the sun. 

Dutch Bonnet. —Most mothers prefer this shape for 
infants as it fits snugly to the head. It is also suitable for a 
little girl up to 4 years of age. Allow £ yard of material and 
of narrow lace for edging round the front, unless you wish to 
finish the front with a “ coronet” or w turn back.” Buy a pattern 
of the design you want and cut out the bonnet. The circle at 
the back, which distinguishes Dutdi bonnets, should be from 
2-3 inches in diameter. Then cut out the lining. Allow 
turnings according to die instructions with the pattern. If 
the bonnet is to be interlined, it is best to make the foundation 
up separately. If the outer material is to be decorated with 
tucks, niching or shirring, this is also the best method of 
making up. If the bonnet is to be quite plain, except for an 
edging or coronet round the face, you can tack the outer 
material to the foundation before making up. Join the seam 
to form a round opening in the back, then press open. Gather 
or pleat round the edge of die opening to fit the circle of 
material, which must then be placed so that the cross lies with 
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56. To make a Dutch Bonnet.—After joining t/ie one seam and inserting 
the round piece in the back, turn in the material round the face and neck 
edge and cross-stitch or herring-bone to the foundation. 

the seam. Now, buttonhole the circle on and embroider it 
to taste. Then make a turning of material over the founda¬ 
tion round the face, and cross-stitch or 'herringbone on to 
'Qundation. Turn in the neck edge and finish in the same 
way. If preferred, the neck edge can be finished with a narrow 
binding on the cross. 
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To trim round the face, tack in an edging of fluted silk 
net, lace or swansdown, then slip-stitch in the lining, made 
up separately, and insert it with the turnings on the wrong 
side. Finish off the bonnet if liked with a coronet of single 
or double material. If double, stitch the two right sides to¬ 
gether along three edges, turn inside out, then press and insert 
the open edges between the bonnet and lining round the face. 
Finish off the seamed edge with narrow lace, and turn back. 
Embroider the corners of the coronet to match the circle. 
If a single coronet is wanted, whip on lace edging, or scallop 
edge and embroider with French knots. Finish bonnet with 
ribbon ties caught at each side of the opening at neck under 
a rosette of ribbon to match, or a tiny posy of flowers. Make 
the lining separately, press turnings, and slip-stitch into 
bonnet, wrong side inwards. 

A Simple Hat for a Baby Boy.— Cut out a round of white, 
CTeam or pale blue crepe dc diine or washingsatin, 10-12 inches 
in diameter, then cut a round to match of lining silk, and 
of soft muslin if you want it interlined. Tack these neatly 
together. Fold into quarters and mark cadi quarter with a 
pin. Now, make a narrow band to fit the head, usually from 
16- 17 inches wide, join die ends and fold the band in half, 
then turn down the edges on the wrong side. Slip in the 
lined crown and stitch down. Cover the band neatly with a 
strip of silk to match the lining, then turn back down on 
the right side a band ol swansdown or of white fur edging. 
It liked, run a tiny trill ot pleated net or silk under the 

tur. Attach ribbon tics at each side, a little towards the back 
on the inside. 


Trimming for Children’s FIats 

Ribbon, trim bonnets and hats tor babies of either sex 
with ribbon rosettes and ribbon streamers. 

Embroidery.—-E dge linen bonnets with scalloped coronets 
embroidered with a narrow trailing design or French knots. 

Lace and Net.—-E dge round the face of bonnets with a 
lace, net or silk lrill. ll finished with a coronet, edged with 
lace or net, make lrill ol same material. 
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B EFORE starting to prepare a layette you must decide 
for how long you wish Daby to wear long clothes, then 
make a list of the long clothes necessary. Remember, 
when doing so that they’ll only be required for about three 
months, so only prepare a small trousseau of long clothes. 
Many mothers will have nothing to do with long clothes 
for babies. They prefer to put babies straight way into short 
clothes. No matter your preference, there are certain points 
you must remember when choosing materials for a layette. 

I. All materials should be light, warm, porous and non¬ 
constricting. 

2. Make fastenings of tape for preference. 

3. Make nightgowns large enough to last baby a whole 
year. >, 

4 - Don’t choose patterns of too long clothes; they hamper 
a baby’s limbs. 


Baby’s Trousseau 


3 flannel binders. 

3 or 4 silk-wool or knitted 
wranover vests. 

3 long slips. 

3 barracoats. 

4 cotton nightgowns. 

4 day gowns. 

1 wool bonnet. 


2 dozen Terry towelling 
diapers. 

2 dozen gauze squares. 

1 house shawl. 

1 wool carrying shawl. 

2 wool coatees, or matinee 

coats. 

2 pairs wool bootees. 


Binders. —These should be made of Saxony flannel or of a 
soft, white, cotton flannel. Tear the material into strips 6 
inches wide and about 18 inches long. The strips should be 
long enough to be wound twice round the abdomen and be 
secured firmly, but not tightly, with safety-pins. When the 
navel is healed, substitute flannel bands with shoulder-straps 
for binders. Material required .—| yard, 27 inches wide. 

iS7 
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Wrapover Vests. —Allow 2 oz. soft 2-ply wool or silk-and- 
wool mixture for each. Make with long or short sleeves in a 
wrap-over design, fastening with ribbon ties near the top and 
near the bottom. If you are an inexpert knitter, I would 
substitute slip-over vests in thin, soft wool, or silk-and-wool 
mixture. Knit with a rib. If a slip-over design is preferred, 
run a ribbon round the neck and tie in front. 

Long Sups. —Make these of fine cotton, lawn, nainsook or 
cambric for wearing under cotton, lawn, nainsook, or cambric 
day gowns, with a sleeveless yoke and skirt of the same length 
as the skirt of the day gowns. If the slip is to be worn under 
a silk day gown, make it of nun’s veiling, Jap silk, or crcpe-dc- 
chine. if it is to be worn instead of a long flannel, known as 
a “ barracoat,” make it of flannel or any other fine, soft woollen 
material. Allow ii yards of material for each long slip. Trim 
with Valenciennes lace edging. If you like, a frill can be 
added to the slip. Join the frill to the slip with insertion to 
match the edging. The usual length for slips is 24 inches, 
but sometimes they are made 27 inches long. If gowns are 
to be made without yokes, make slips to match. 

To simplify dressing and undressing baby, it is a good idea 
to have no shoulder seams on slips. Either run a ribbon 
round each armhole and tie the ends of each above the 
shoulders, another ribbon through a slot along the front of 
the neck, and a third round the back of the neck and tie the 
ends together at each side of the neck; or when making slips, 
cut out the armholes and the opening for the neck so that 
they meet in an inverted “V” and run ribbon through a slot, 
back and front of the neck, and tic the ends of the ribbons 
above the shoulders. Slips treated in this way should be 
hem-stitched or scalloped round the neck and round the 
bottom. If they are hem-stitched, run the ribbon through 
the stitching. Material required .—4 yards, 36 inches wide. 

Barracoats. —This garment is sometimes omitted from a 
modern layette. Some mothers still include barracoats for 
day wear. Others include barracoats for both day and night 
wear. Until recent years, they were nearly all made of flannel 
but nowadays, when required for wearing in hot weather or 
in a hot climate, they arc usually made of nun’s veiling. The 
standard type of barracoat has a wrap-over skirt, pleated or 
gathered into a little wrap-over bodice, usually scalloped or 
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57* The vests, pull-on or wrap-over, are knitted in soft wool. Bonnet, 
gloves, bootees and shawl can be knitted or crocheted. The long slip and the 
day gown need some fine material, such as lawn, and the gown is finished 
off with lace edging and insertion, tucks or embroidery. 
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edged with silk binding round the neck and armholes. When 
wanted for day wear, the skirt is often scalloped, or bound 
round the bottom and up the opening on the left side, to match 
the bodice, and very often daintily embroidered with a floral 
design. Fasten with ribbon tics, under the left arm and half- 
w'ay down the skirt. Barracoats are usually made 24 or 27 
inches long of fine flannel. 

To avoid any irritation from the seam between the bodice 
and the skirt, it is a good idea to insert the bodice, before 
finishing-off the edges and joining it to the skirt, in a muslin 
bodice. The flannel at the top of the skirt can then be stitched 
down flat between. Material required. —1 yard, 45 inches wide. 
This quantity allows the bodice to be cut the selvedge way. 

If you want a simpler design for a barracoat choose a 
pattern of one that hangs all in one from die shoulders and 
slips over die head. It is usually finished with scalloping, or 
it can have a soft, fine crochet-edging. If you like, embroider 
a design in front of neck and on the skirt above the hem. 
Material required. —f yard, 40 inches wide, of fine flannel. 
Use white or cream silk for embroidery. 

Silk Crochet-edging for Hems of Barracoats. —Make a J-inch 
hem in the bottom of the barracoat, then work the following 
edging over it with a No. 12 steel crocket hook and cream 
tatting silk. *Make a double crochet over the hem, chain 4, 
leave a space the length of 4 chain on the edge, double crochet 
over the hem, chain 4, treble in top of last double. Leave a 
space the length of the treble, and repeat from •. 

Nightgowns.— When you are choosing a pattern for a 
baby’s nightgown, remember that the magyar shape is the 
easiest to make, and baby will be far more comfortable in a 
magyar nightgown than in one made with set-in sleeves. If 
possible, choose a pattern with a front opening, so diat 
diapers can be changed without disturbing the child. Finish 
the wrists and hems widi scalloping or substitute herring¬ 
boned hems and decorate the right side with a row of feather¬ 
stitch, or coral-stitch. Material required .—1$ yards fine flannel. 
Ribbon for tics, pink, cream or blue, if ties arc wanted. Run 
through slots buttonholed to match. 

Day Gowns. —If liked, the pattern for the nightgown can 
be adapted to make the day gown. Choose lawn, soft muslin, 
nainsook or batiste for everyday gowns. If an extra pretty 
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one is wanted, make it in Jap silk. Follow the suggestions 
given under nightgown, but finish neck, wrists and hem with 
Valenciennes lace, and insertion as well, if liked. The fullness 
over the shoulders can be arranged in groups of tiny tucks. 
If something more elaborate is wanted, make three rows of 
pin tucks above the hem, all round the bottom, or decorate 
to the depth of 6 or 7 inches with alternate tucks and lace 
edging. Material required .—if yards. 

Head or Housfc Shawl. —Knit or buy one a yard square. 

Coatees or Matinee Coats. —Make these of nun’s veiling, 
fine flannel or knitted wool. If the coat is of nun’s veiling, 
scallop or blanket-stitch round the neck, sleeves, fronts and 
bottom with mallard floss; if of flannel use embroidery silk. 
Secure at neck with cream, pink or blue ribbon ties. Decorate 
to taste with sprays of flowers. Thread ribbon through a slot 
round the neck ot a knitted or crocheted coat and tic in front. 

Bootees. —Knit in fine wool or silk and wool. 

Bonnet. —Knit or crochet in fine wool or silk and wool. 

Points to Remember when Making a Layette 

1. All clothes should allow arms and legs to move freely. 

2. Choose materials suitable to the season and climate. 

3- Secure, where necessary, with ribbon or tape that does 
not curl or kink. 

4. No pins or buttons, please. 

5 * Give preference, when suitable, to materials of cotton, 
linen or silk because they do not chafe the skin and they 
easily absorb perspiration. 

6. It is a good idea to run a draw-string round the bottom 
of nightgowns, so that the infant’s feet arc always covered. 


A COT FOR BABY 

If you want to buy a cot, you should make up your mind 
just how much you wish to spend on it, before going shopping. 
You can usually obtain dainty, hygienic, white enamel cots 
with canopy supports trimmed with hem-stitched organdie, 
in pink, sky-blue and white, from any large store. If you 
want the draperies embroidered, or frilled, the cot will be 
more expensive. 

Nowadays doctors advise an open, wicker-work cot or Moses 
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basket, as it is light, easily dusted and washed, and allows 
a constant stream of fresh air round the child. You can 
paint the cot, if you like, to suit the colour scheme of your 

nursery. 

To keep draughts away from baby, use a two-fold screen 
about 4 feet high. You can make one from a small clothes- 
horse, but take care to see that it is hinged properly or a 
draught may be caused. 

To furnish a cot of this kind, line the head with coarse 
net, bringing it far enough down to avoid a gap between 
it and enveloping blanket. Arrange the blanket lengthways 
across the cot, leaving one side longer than the other, then 



5B. .1 wicker basket as shown in the top drawing makes a simple and 
hygienic bed for a baby. 'Ihe bed is made up as indicated in the diagram. 
1. Head net. 2. Blanket. 3. Hair mattress. 4. Chaff mattress. 5. Mackin¬ 
tosh. 6. Draw sheet. 7. Pillow. 

place a hair or flock mattress with a loose washable cover 
on top. Cover with a chaff mattress, which is light, soft and 
warm, and can easily be changed. It is not necessary to have 
a mackintosh sheet with a chaff mattress. Place a small soft 
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under-blanket over the mattress, but see that it is long enough 
to tuck under both at the top and bottom. Lay a strip of 
rubber sheeting about 21 X 12 inches across the centre, and 
cover this with a strip about 23 X 14 inches or a little larger 
of non-inflammable flannelette. 

To complete the furnishing of this kind of a cot, give it 
a small low chaff pillow, rounded to fit the head. Then when 
it’s time to put baby to bed, make a slight hollow in the 
centre of the cot for a nest, place in the infant, and loosely 
arrange a small, soft blanket or shawl over it, then draw 
the sides of the blanket up over it and tuck into the opposite 
side of the cot, beginning with the shorter side. Tuck the 
ends of blanket loosely under the mattress at the bottom ot 
cot, so as to allow plenty of play for the feet. Now, tuck the 
shawl or blanket loosely round baby’s neck, leaving him plenty 
of room to move, and making certain that he has freedom to 
breathe. When necessary to have a hot-water bag, sec that it 
is not hotter than 180 deg. F. and place it between the two 
mattresses. 

When a Cot with a Canopy is Wanted 

The quantities of material I am going to give arc for a 
large cot, 3 ft. 3 ins. long. Use fine spotted or sprigged muslin 
or net, or spotted or embroidered organdie or brodcrie 
Anglaise, and a lining material to tone. Choose a delicate 
blue, pink, yellow, green or lilac shade if coloured trimmings 
are wanted, and decorate with ribbon rosettes or satin bows 
to tone or contrast. If you want the cot to be trimmed with 
white material, decorate with rosettes of ribbon, in blue, pink, 
yellow, green or lilac. 

Materials Required 

2J yards swansdown calico. 

yards white sateen. 

7 yards muslin, organdie, or net, etc. 

7 yards sateen for lining. 

12 yards lace edging, 3 inches wide. 

5 yards satin ribbon. 

To Line the Cot. —First measure round the top to get the 
length of material required for lining. To get the depth, 
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measure from the top to the bottom of a side, then cut out 
a straight piece as long as the length and wide enough to 
allow for the depth. Turn down a narrow hem on the calico 
and white sateen and put the turned-down sides of the 
materials together. Tack and cross-quilt, then line the cot, 
calico inwards, fitting the lining into the corners with darts. 
Tack neatly round the edge. The lining can be sewn to the 
bottom, but this is not necessary as the mattress will keep the 
lining in place. 

To' Make the Frill.— Cut two strips of the material for 
draping lengthwise, 2^ yards long and iq indies wide. Join 
into one strip. Cut strips of the sateen for lining firom the 
width of the sateen. Make the strips 18 inches deep and join 
them neatly into one long strip. Tack both strips neatly 
together at one edge. Hem the other edge of the sateen on 
the inside. Edge the material for the frill with lace. Join the 
ends of both strips. 

To Attach the Frill. —Gather or pleat the frill to fit the 
top of the cot and tack the untrimmed edge to the edge of 
the cot lining, taking care to see that one of the joins is 
placed at the back of the cot, so that it can be hidden by the 
canopy. Now cover the join with ribbon trimming, sold by 
the yard. In order to make the frill hang neatly, run the 
trimming over the frill exactly above the spot where it hides 
the join of the frill and the lining. 

If you prefer, substitute lace insertion with a slot and 
thread ribbon through it. In this case, finish with a rosette 
at each corner in front. If you do not use insertion, a large 
satin bow can be placed at each corner to tone with the ribbon 
trimming. 

To Make the Canopy. —Take 2\ widths of the muslin, 
organdie or net, 1^ yards long. Take 3 widths of the sateen, 
i.f yards long. If the material happens to be the same width 
as the sateen, you’ll need 3 widths. Cut the remainder of the 
muslin, organdie, or net into 3 strips lengthwise. Sew the 
widths of muslin together. Join them along die top and make 
a slot 2 inches below the top join for the tester to pass through, 
leaving an inch in the lower stitching at the back of the curtain 
for the tester. Run two rows of lace round the front of the 
curtain, one at the edge and the other 2 inches in from the 
edge. 
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Join the 3 widths of sateen together. Make a seam along 
the top to within an inch of the back, and tack the lining into 
the muslin, organdie or net curtains, just under the slot and 
all round the edge. If liked, neaten the edge with ribbon 
trimming. Tack a large bow, to match the ribbon bows on 
the cot but twice as large, to the top of canopy. Lastly, make 
a frill with the 3 strips of muslin, and gather it to fit the 
bottom of the canopy. Run on to the bottom of the curtain 
and cover the join with ribbon trimming. 

Note .—If a shorter curtain is wanted, omit the frill at the 
bottom, and edge with lace to match the front.of the canopy. 
If you use broderie Anglaise no lace is required for edging. 

Bedding Required for a Cot with Canopy 

I under-mattress. 

1 hair-mattress with loose white cover. 

1 pillow, oblong or cosy-shapcd, filled with down. 

3 or 4 pillow-cases to fit pillow. 

Mackintosh sheet. 

2 cotton under-blankets. 

3 pairs cotton or linen sheets. 

2 pairs blankets, satin-bound. 

I wadded coverlet, shaped to fit cot, or a down-quilt 
with an organdie coverlet. 

Cot with a Head rail 

If you prefer a cot with headrail supports to a cot with 
candjiy supports, you can usually obtain cots complete with 
draperies. 

If you wish to trim an old cot, you can either buy the 
materials required for trimmings, or obtain draperies which 
only require to be fastened with tapes to the framework. 

To Trim and Fit a Baby’s Basket 

Buy a white wicker or cane basket, with a shelf below if 
possible, and supported by legs. This type of basket does not 
collect the dust easily, is a convenient height, and provides a 
place to lay clothes when dressing or undressing baby. If 
the basket has a handle by which to carry it so much the better. 
Trim the basket to match the cot, in a delicate blue, pink, 
yellow, green or lilac shade. 

E.C.N. 
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Materials Required 

\ yard swansdown calico. 

2\ yards sateen or silk. 

11 yards muslin, organdie or net. 

7I yards lace. 

If you arc buying a cot ready trimmed, or trimmings, choose 
die basket and trimmings at the same time, the basket trim¬ 
mings matching those of the cot. 

place the swansdown calico in die bottom of basket, shaping 
it, if necessary, to fit. Now cither line the basket with a piece 
of sateen, making darts at each corner, if required, or cut 
pieces of sateen to fit the sides and bottom, and stitdi neatly 
together. In this case, fix the stitched edge inwards. Place a 
tiny ribbon rosette in each corner and tack firmly to the 
basket to keep lining in place. Make a double frill with the 
muslin, organdie or net, and the remainder of the sateen. 
Join ends neatly. Edge the top frill with lace to match the 
lace on the cot. Gather to fit basket. Tack the edges neatly 
on to the lining about 1 inch down from top and cover with 
ribbon trimming to match the cot. Run the trimming round 
the outside edge about ij indies below the edge to keep the 
gathers or pleats in place. 

If the basket has a handle, decorate it with a twist of satin 
ribbon. If it has no handle, tack a rosette of baby ribbon, 
or a bow of satin to each outside corner of the basket. The 
shelf can be lined to match basket but it is better to give it a 
tray cloth made of the same material as the frill and edged 
to match. 

Note .— 1. If a more elaborate lining is wanted, cut pieces 
of lining half as long again, and gather to fit before putting 
pieces together. 2. if you want a lining that can be easily 
removed for washing, don’t sew it in place, tie it with tapes 
to the cane. 


Fittings for Basket 


1 powder-box and swansdown puff. 
1 brush and comb. 

Cotton-wool in a container. 

Pair of scissors. 

Surgical safety-pins. 


1 soap-box and soap. 
1 pin-cushion. 
Thermometer. 

Baby cream. 

Water softener. 
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59 - Whitt sateen is used for the quilted lining of this cot , and organdie , 
muslin or net for the canopy. Lace edgings to the frills and bows of satin 
ribbon on cot and canopy med.e a charming finish. 










CLOTHING THE 
CHILDREN 

I F you have young children to clothe you will be able 
to clothe them very inexpensively if you are clever at home¬ 
dressmaking. When simple designs are the fashion, you can 
run up rompers or a frock in an evening. Let us start with 
some hints for making short clothes for infants. Usually they 
take the place of long clothes when the child is three months 
old. That is, if the child is not put into short clothes from 

birth. . . 

When making short clothes for baby, use the same materials 

for the garments as for similar garments in the layette, and 
decorate in the same way. Don’t provide too much clothing, 
for babies quickly outgrow their early wardrobes. There are 
two points you must remember, when making layettes and 
short clothes. First, if you overload the little body with 
clothes, it will cause discomfort and make it perspire. 
Secondly, if you dress baby too lightly, its feet and hands 
will be cold, its face will look blue and it is likely to catch a 
chill. 

Pointers to Short Clothes 

i. Choose patterns for clothes designed to enable you to 
dress and undress the child with as little handling as possible. 
2. Make petticoats sleeveless, fastening on the shoulders, 

and see that they reach just to the feet. . 

3. Give preference to designs for clothes that hang straight 

from the shoulders. 

4. Make frocks long enough to cover the petticoats. Fasten 
with ribbon or tape run through a facing. 

5. Give baby a vest of medium weight with long sleeves m 
winter, and of light weight with short sleeves, or without 
sleeves, in summer. Make with high necks in a wrap-over 
design, fastening at the left side with ribbon or tape ties. 
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6. Knit stockings long enough to cover the knees and 
reach to the diapers. See that the feet are long enough to 
give ample room to little toes. 

7. Choose a’magyar design for any coatees or jackets you want 
to make. Make bootees of Knitted wool, or of a mixture of wool 
and silk. They should only be worn when baby is taken out. 

8. Make a cloak or wrap of flannel or any soft, woollen 
material in the shape of a sleeping-bag. Bind it with ribbon. 
Use for baby when sleeping out of doors or when being taken 
for a walk. For the same purpose make a hood to match the 
wrap of the same material or of Angora wool. 

9. Make a cloak of cashmere or any silken material, and 
crochet a bonnet or hood in an open design for wearing in 
warm weather out of doors. Fasten the hood or bonnet with 
a chin-strap secured with a hook-and-eye, or a patent fastener. 

10. It is a good idea to put draw-strings in the bottom of 
frocks for winter wear, so that the feet can be tied in. Be 
careful to make the frocks long enough to allow plenty of 
room for leg movement. 

11. Knit pilchers or make them of Turkish towelling or 
flannel. You will need £ yard of flannel or towelling for two 
pairs. 

ROMPERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Some modern mothers put their cliildrcn into rompers 
before they arc able to crawl. Others dress their babies in 
rompers from the age of 5 or 6 months until they are 3 or 4 
years old. There arc many kinds of rompers. When you are 
buying a pattern for a romper, allow for plenty of room so 
that the child has no difficulty in crawling, raising himself on 
his hands, standing up, bending or rolling about. 

The best type of romper is an adjustable one, which can be 
adjusted to an infant’s changing height and girth. Let me 
give you some hints on making different kinds of rompers. 

Material .—Make rompers of gingham, holland, linen and 
other washable materials for everyday wear, and of tussore 
for special wear. If liked, make the body of the garment of 
plain material, and facings and’collar, etc., of a checked, or 
sprigged material. Always remember to make the rompers 
very roomy to allow for extra underwear in cold weather, 
changing of diapers, etc. 
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Adjustable Rompers. —Make these in the raglan shape to 
allow absolute freedom to the arms, and fairly wide so that 
additional underwear can be put on baby without interfering 
with the lit of the romper. A romper of this kmd should be 
cut on the bias and made with an opening only at the crotch 
and neck. Finish the gathered neck with narrow, slotted 
insertion and run a twistless tape through, arranging it to 
fasten in the centre of the front. Give the crotch a generous 
lap or WTap-over, buttoning on to the front with foiu: buttons. 
The crotch, which is simply a shaped extension of the back, 
should be large enough to allow for readjustment of the 
buttons when the romper becomes too tight for the growing 
little one. A romper made in this design fits comfortably 
round the neck and round the arms, and it can be slipped over 
the head with one movement. As it can be pulled out flat, it 

is also easy to iron when laundered. 

Envelope Romper. —This romper is slightly more elaborate 
than the adjustable romper. Like it, however, it has the back 
extended to fasten in the front, but this crotch extension is 
shaped like an envelope and fastened with only 3 buttons. 
The beauty of this design is that baby can be placed on the 
opened romper and buttoned into it. To make the romper 
sit neatly on the shoulders, make two or three inverted pleats 
at each side of the back and front to take up all the fullness 
between neck and shoulder. If you run them by hand, they 
can he let out when extra width is required. To provide 
extra room in the lower part of the back, insert small pleats. 
This will provide for any strain which might interfere with 

the crotch opening. . . 

Tailored Romper.— This design, which is very similar to 
the envelope romper, is intended to prevent the romper 
slipping down over the infant’s knees when crawling. The 
leg openings should be slightly squared at the inside of the 
legs and curved high at the front. To provide extra room, 
without making the front of the romper appear too long, 
place two A-incii pleats in the side-seams at the back section, 
exactly in line with the hips. To provide fullness over the 
back and chest, stitch inverted pleats down for about 2 
inches on the inside of romper. This type of romper makes 
changing diapers a simple matter, as well as ironing after 

laundering. 
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One-piece Romper 


60. Rompers make ideal clothes for small children for almost every 
occasion. They are easy to make and wash, attractive to look at, and con 

be made in many styles as shown here. 
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Summer Romper. —This design is more like an overall and 
it can be used as an overall when a special dress has to be 
protected. Cut the neck fairly low in front, and give plenty 
of room in the armholes. Finish the neck and armholes with 
piping or binding of a contrasting shade. Fasten on each 
shoulder by extending the back in narrow shoulder bands and 
make a buttonhole in the end of each band, and fasten on to 
a button in front. This romper should also be fastened at 
both side scams in front, with four buttons, placed equal 
distance apart. This is a very easy design to launder. 

One-piece Romper. —This design has a long centre placket 
with 3 fair-sized buttons that a small child can fasten easily. 
The back opens at the waist, and is fastened in place with 
4 fair-sized buttons, arranged two at each side. The collar can 
be of the same material or of a contrasting material. Make 
a little pocket to matdi, and stitch it above die left leg. 

Two-piece Romper. —This garment consists of little pants, 
made high at the waist, and finished with an inside facing 
instead of a band. Give this romper two inverted pleats, one 
at each side, to provide fullness at the back. Let the back lap 
over the front in tab ends and fasten in a line with the placket 
openings to prevent gaps at the sides. When making rompers 
of this design, it is a good idea to allow two pairs of pants 
for one blouse. Give the blouse a little pocket, and fasten 
with buttons in the front of the neck and to the pants all 
round. 

CLOTHES FOR OLDER CHILDREN 

When choosing patterns for older children’s clothes 
remember to select designs that allow plenty of movement, 
especially round the armholes and neck and between the legs. 
'1 lie pattern should be large enough to allow the garment 
to be roomy across the back, and leave room for growth. 
II a frock or coat has a long sleeve, choose a pattern that gives 
plenty of length from elbow to wrist. 

It is not necessary, as mothers used to think it was, to have 
both a complete summer and a winter w'ardrobe. If your 
home is fitted with central-heating, the only extra clothing 
a child needs in the winter is a warm cardigan, coat, hat, 
gloves, and stockings. If your home isn’t fitted with central- 
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heating, you’ll have to substitute woollen frocks for cotton 
or silk, and warm suits for shorts with thin jerseys as well. 
It is most important that the lower part of a child s body 
should be kept warm without any interference with the limbs. 
This is why the kilted skirt is the best kind of skirt to gi'e 
growing girls, and the kilt is such an excellent garment for 

boys. . r 

Try to study your little girl before buying any patterns tor 
frocks. If she is plump, choose a pattern with straight lines 
allowing for a flared or pleated skirt. A design which hangs 
from the shoulders is also suitable for a chubby child. If the 
girl is “all legs,” dress her in frocks with frilled or gathered 
skirts and puff sleeves. If your little girl has to wear uniform, 
make a special point of giving her “ home from school 
clothes which arc a distinct contrast to her uniform. Choose 
pastel shades for summer and party wear, and navy blue, with 
bright touches of orange, scarlet, or emerald for winter wear. 

Don’t fall into the trap that so many mothers fall into of 
trimming children’s clothes with material that will irritate 
the skin, or the eyes and nose. Spots, frequently attributed to 
stomach trouble, are very often caused by contact with Huffy 
or irritating materials. A velvet collar may irritate one 
child, and a woollen vest may raise a rash on another. Fluffy 
wool trimmings have a way of irritating eyes and noses. 
Remember this when choosing trimmings for children s 

clothes. 

Points to Remember 

1. Make a double hem in material, and lining of coats and 
frocks so that they can be let down if necessary. 

2. Make a tuck across the lining bodice of any skirt, such 
as a kilt, which would be spoilt by a double hem for the same 
purpose. 

3. Allow ample room for heads to go through any garments 
that slip over the head. 

4. Give a double cuff or band to the foot of pyjama sleeves 
or trousers. 

5. Slip-stitch hems that are to be let down later. Don’t use 
machine-stitching. 

6. Always give a child a pocket, not only in frocks but m 
pyjamas. 
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7. Make panties to match all girls’ frocks up to the age of 12. 

8. Stitch a piece for patching in with the side seam on all 
washable garments. 

A LITTLE GIRL’S WARDROBE 

You should exercise just as much care when planning little 
girls’ wardrobes as when planning your own. Choose materials 
to suit their colouring and figures, and patterns suitable for 
their figures. It is a great mistake to think little children 
should be dressed in drab colours. I would, if I had the power, 
make a law against dressing school children in gloomy 
uniforms. Children naturally love colours. This taste should 
be developed instead of squashed. It is a false idea that clothes 
cannot be bright and serviceable at the same time. 

Pale green, heliotrope, saxe blue, sky blue, scarlet, white 
and all pastel shades are becoming to fair-haired girls, while 
beige, fawn, orange, red, ros^, rust and yellow are becoming 
to dark-haired girls. 

As for material as well as patterns to suit their figures, just 
remember that no checked materials or trimmings should be 
chosen for dumpy figures, nor patterns ot a 1 ussy design. 
The plainer the material and the simpler the design the better. 

Make summer frocks, with knickers to match, of linen, 
gingham, holland, figured lawn, zephyr, muslin and other 
cotton materials. Make winter frocks of stockinette, jersey 
wool, and a mixture of silk and wool as well as serge. Make 
summer party frocks of organdie, or net, and winter ones of 
velveteen. Make coats with gaiters and cap to match of 
brushed wool for tiny toddlers up to 4 years. For winter wear 
for girls from 4 to 6 years make coat and cap or hat to match 
of cashmere, serge, and other woollen materials. 

FOR AN OLDER GIRL’S WARDROBE 

The hints I have given on planning a small girl’s wardrobe 
apply equally to an older girl’s, except that gaiters are usually 
left off when they start wearing stockings in cold weather, 
usually about the age of 10. Of course, there’s no hard and 
fast rule about when to wear stockings. If a child is small, 
she can keep to socks till she is older than a girl who is tall. 
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Many mothers stop giving a child knickers to match their 
washable summer frocks after the age of 8 or 9. I would keep 
up the custom of making knickers to match washable summer 
frocks right up to the end of schooldays. Make winter frocks 
of the same materials as advised for little girls, as well as 
summer or winter party frocks. Every schoolgirl needs a 
warm winter coat, preferably double-breasted, but it s some¬ 
times cheaper to buy a coat of this kind with a hat to tone, 
than to attempt tailoring at home, unless you’ve mastered 
this art. 

When making all girls’ clothes, choose enough material 
to allow for deep hems. Sometimes the design makes it easier 
to let down a frock from the waist than from the hem, 
especially if it is made of figured silk or shantung, such as a 
best summer frock or winter party frock. In this case, lca\c 
a piece of material overlapping to the depth ot 3^ - 4 inches 
and then attach the fold-over to the bodice. When this Irock 
comes to be let down, you can ruck it over the old seam to 
fit the figure and this will conceal the old stitch marks. In 
fact, if you take the trouble to do this, you could leave extra 
material when making a frock ot any kind ot fabric so long 
as it is thin. There is another point to remember about tins 
method of letting down, and that is, there is tar less sewing 
to do than round the hem. 


FOR A SMALL BOY’S WARDROBE 

Some mothers like to put their little boys into short 
trousers and blouses as soon as they have learnt to \u '• 
Others prefer to wait until the child is older, ^ou can p ease 
yourself about this, but it is unnecessary to give boys long 
trousers until they are about 14 years ot age, unless some sclioo 
regulation insists on them being worn earlier. 

Remember when choosing materials for little boys suits, to 
select colours to suit them, as when planning a small girl s 
wardrobe. Make summer outfits of knickers and smock or 
shirt, of linen, or make the blouse or smock ot linen or hollanu 
and the knickers of repp. For best w r ear, make the blouse or 
smock of spun silk or tussore. For winter wear, make buster 
suits, consisting of knickers buttoned on to blouses (kmc "eis 
of serge or stockinette, and blouses of silk-and-wool mixture 
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or tussore), or make little suits consisting ol knickers and 
pullover of stockinette or knitted wool. Choose tweed in 
fawn and brown or fawn and grey mixture, or light covert 
cloth for winter coats, and linen for summer coats. If you are 
an expert knitter, you may have time to knit the frocks, pull¬ 
overs, etc., required by your children. 

CLOTHES FOR SUN-BATHING 

Let your little children wear as few clothes as possible in 
hot sunny weather. If you are living in the country or at 
the seaside, give them bathing-suits to play in, or rompers 
with net tops. If you make a little dress to match the latter, 
it can be slipped on when the weather is cooler. It is a good 
idea to include one or two ensembles, consisting of a sun- 
suit-romper, and a frock or overall with raglan sleeves and 
buttoned down the front, in the summer wardrobe. If the 
sun-suit-romper is made with a tab on each shoulder, the 
labs can be moved up and tacked farther back as the child 
grows. 

One-piece rompers as already described made ol net top and 
hollaml trousers arc ideal wear for sunny days. If you give 
the boy a blouse made to button down the Iront, and ol the 
same material as the trousers, it can be slipped on when the 

weather is cooler. 

As for bathing clothes for older children, swim-suits are 
hardly worth the trouble of making, but you can easily run 
up a little bathing wrap in a few minutes. Buy a piece ol terry 
towelling long enough to wrap round and deep enough to 
cover as much of theliody os possible. With coarse thread and 
tape make a runner, wide enough to come round the neck on 
one side, and equal distance from each end. Stitch on to the 
inside at the edge of one side and run a cord or tape through; 
or crochet a tic* in thick cotton. You can use a brightly- 
coloured towel instead of towelling, if you like. 



NEW CLOTHES FROM 

OLD 

T HERE was a time when women were rather ashamed of 
making new clothes from old. There was also a time 
when it was almost cheaper to buy new clothes than to 
take the trouble to make old clothes into new. Necessity 
changed all that during the war years. So much so that 
dresses, suits, jumpers, and other garments, evolved from two 
or more materials soon became the fashion. The home dress¬ 
maker had to use her imagination and ingenuity to avoid 
getting bored with her clothes or looking hopelessly shabby 
in them. Let us continue to make the most of our worn 
clothes, because, as I shall try to prove to you, there is an 
infinite variety of ways in which old clothes can be made to 
look like new, worn parts replaced without giving a patchy 
appearance, and odds and ends of this and that used up as 
trimmings, or to eke out material. Sometimes you can make 
a new frock or coat without buying anything new. Sometimes 
you may need a yard or two of stuff to help you out if your 
piece bag is nearly empty. Of this you may be sure, however, 
that whatever kind of material you have and of whatever size, 
if it is still sound, you will be able to make use of it in some 
way to transform a garment sooner or later. 

One word of warning in this connection—make sure that 
the parts you save really arc sound; it is not only waste ot 
time but waste of the new or good material you add to it 
to . tx 7 use up threadbare stuff or stuff that is rotten and 
will.obviously stand no more wear. Material of this sort, it 
cut into very small pieces or unravelled, can find a last home 
in the inside of a cushion. 

When you decide not to wear a garment any longer in its 
present condition, and if you are not going to try to alter 
it immediately, unpick it and put the good par ts away in your 
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piece bags. Keep a box or a bag for trimmings—ribbons, 
flowers, tassels, etc., and another for buttons and always be 
sure to cut off all fastenings, press-studs, hooks and eyes, 
and so on, and buckles, and store them for future use. 

HINTS ON MAKING CLOTHES LAST LONGER 

Before giving you ideas for remaking clothes, let me offer 
sonic suggestions on how you can make them last longer. 

Silk Stockings.—i. Never throw silk stockings loose into 
a drawer. Keep them in a bag to themselves, a cellophane 
one if available, material if not, to protect them from un¬ 
suspected splinters, sharp edges of locks and fastemngs on 
other garments. 2. When putting them on or mending, first 
slip on a very thin pair of cotton gloves. Even the best kept 
hands, and especially those of a person who docs a good deal 
of sewing, sometimes get a tiny crack in a nail or a piece of 
sharp skin that proves fatal to fine stockings. 3. If you pull a 
thread, stretch the stocking gently but firmly across until the 
loose thread goes back into place. And, of course, remember 
the time-honoured custom of washing new stockings before 
you wear them and every time after you have worn them. 

Skirts. —1. Never sit down in a skirt without pulling it 
up two or three inches to avoid stretching the scat and causing 
a bulge. Men automatically pull up their trouser legs to avoid 
baggy knees and after a time you will find how mud) better 
your skirts keep their shape when you treat them in the same 
way. 2. Sew a piece of unstretchable material into the back 
of the skirt where it normally bulges, attaching it to the 
seams. This will help to prevent the bulge. 3. If a bulge in 
the scat does occur, you can get it out by shrinking the 
material by pressing with a warm iron over a damp cloth, 
only be sure to use a circular motion and not to iron across 
and across. If you work in an office, try to keep an odd skirt 
lor working hours. 

Gloves. —Of course you know how to put on skin gloves— 
fingers first, work the glove over the palm, then insert thumb 
last, and smooth out. You will also lengthen their life if, 
whenever you take them off, you gently pull out the fingers 
longways. Don’t carry parcels by die string when wearing 
your best skin gloves. 
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Hats.—I f you get caught in the rain, stuff the crown of 
your hat with paper immediately on coming in. Make sure 
in doing so you preserve the shape. 

Shoes. —You don’t need me to tell you to keep them on 
trees and polish or clean them with the appropriate cleaner 
frequently to preserve the material. If you get them wet, 
stuff tightly with balls of newspaper till they are dry. Never 
dry them near the fire. 

If you are one of those people who must warm your shoes 
in the winter, suspend them by the heels over the handle of 
a kettle while it is heating, but not once steam has started to 
issue from the spout. Putting them in front of the fire cracks 
the leather. 

Try to keep a change of old shoes for the office if you arc 
a business woman. And do think of your shoes when you 
are sitting down: if you make a habit of sitting with one 
toe pressed on the ground and the heel in the air, or with your 
toe pressed flat against a table-leg or against the seat in front 
of you in the bus, don't. You will soon have a permanent 
crease across the front toccap. 
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When Belts are Frayed 

If the belt fastenings are worn thin, remove them and 
substitute new ones. If the belt is made of reversible fabric, 
and it has faded or frayed, unpick it, turn and make up again. 
If you want a new colour-scheme for garment, give the belt 
a new buckle, and trim garment with buttons to match. It 
one end of a belt is frayed or a belt is too tight, remove the 
buckle, unpick the Either end, and attach a half-clasp to each 
end. To give a new lease of life to an old frock that has been 
cleaned and pressed, treat it to a new belt, collar and cutis. 


Frayed Collars and Cuffs 

Unpick collar and cuffs entirely, including buttonholes. If 
the cuffs are double, separate the two portions. If they are 
made of woollen material, brush, sponge and press them; if 
of linen, cotton material, or washable silk, wash and iron them. 
If they are made of unwashable silk, clean and press them. 
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i. This method is suitable only for turn-back cuffs. Cut 
through the worn parts. Remove the frayed edges. Put the 
right sides together and stitch on the wrong side as close to the 
cut edges as possible. Flatten and press out the seam. Fold 
neatly so that collar and cuffs are as wide on the right side as 
before. Crease fold, then unfold. Conceal the seam which 
shows on the right side with fancy stitchery. Now turn on 
to the inside of cuffs and collar and you will notice that it 
is now short by the width of die material you have cut away. 



til. .1 useful method of renovating worn cujjs of the turned back variety. 


Cut a strip of material to match, or if this is impossible, as 
nearly matching as possible. Make it as wide as the pieces 
that have been cut away, and allow for turnings. Place the 
right side to the right side of the inside, and stitch J inch from 
the edge all the way along. Flatten out the seam with your 
right thumb and lorcfinger, then turn in a fold along the 
bottom ot the strip and hem the cuffs over the edge of the 
sleeve and the collar over edge of the neck-linc, bodi on the 
inside. 1 urn in a hem on the right side, and hem down over 
the hemming on the inside, both in cuffs and collar. 

2. Cut away the frayed part. Hem neatly and finish widi a 
narrow crochet edging or insert a piping the colour of the 
garment, or bind edges with a strip of contrasting material 
to match or tone with the gown. 

Siiirts and Shirt Blouses. —If, in the case of shirt blouses, 
or men’s shirts, the edges of die cuffs arc onlv slighdy worn, 
unpick, turn, and put tnem together again. If ihirts are other¬ 
wise in perfect condition, cut away enough material from the 
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tail to make fresh cuffs when cuffs are too badly frayed to 
turn, and substitute a piece of material to match as nearly as 
possible for the part cut away at the tail. Simply hem round 
the edge and stitch the part to the shirt, right side to right 
side, trim, and hem on the wrong side. 

New Collars. —When collars arc too worn to renovate, 
remove and throw them away. Make new collars of a con¬ 
trasting material and sew them on in the same way as the 
original collars, or finish off the neck-line with a bias strip 
and substitute detachable, washable collars, which you can 
buy in sets with cuffs. 

Frayed Hems 

When a hem is frayed, unpick it and, if it is narrow, trim 
off the frayed edge. Bind with contrasting material, making 
the binding deep enough to give you the same length as 
before. If the skirt of a frock is being renovated in this way, 
edge the cuffs to match and also the neck-line if possible. 

If the hem is deep, unpick it and cut out the frayed edge. 
Place the right side of the remainder of the hem turning next 
to the right edge of the skirt and machine-stitch J inch along 
the edge. Press out the seam with thumb and forefinger, then 
press with an iron. Follow method described under collars 
and cuffs, but instead of finishing-off with fancy stitchery, 
complete the hem and put several rows of machine-stitching 
parallel with the stitched seam at the bottom. 

To Give Jumpers a New Lease of Life 

If the jumper is knitted and there are signs of fraying, 
crochet a fresh edge with wool of a contrasting colour all 
round t^ie bottom, the edges of the sleeves and the neck. If 
one or two stitches have given way or there is a hole, work 
in one or two cross-stitches in coloured wool in any design 
you like, or hide the holes with a flower embroidered in wool. 
With a little imagination, you can make the stitches that 
are missing from the basis the excuse for an attractive 
design. 

If a jumper made of silken or woollen material shows signs 
of wear, bind the bottom, sleeves and neck with material to 
match, of a contrasting colour, or of a paler shade. If the 
jumper is ornamented with buttons or if buttons are used 
E.C.N. 
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for fastening and some are worn or missing, remove the old 
buttons and sew on fresh ones. 

To Lengthen a Garment 

If, when letting down a coat, frock or skirt, you notice a 
faded line after unpicking the hem, just where the hem was 
turned, make a narrow tuck above the line to hide the mark, 
then apply the facing as usual. Stitch the upper edge in place 
under the tuck. Don’t stitch through the tuck. In the case 
of children’s frocks, it may be possible to conceal the mark 
under a row of feather-stitch, which on frocks made of plain 
material, not only hides the mark but is also ornamental. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THESE WORN CLOTHES 

Before ever attempting to titivate old clothes, carefully 
unpick them, then wash and iron them, if they are washable. 
Clean and press the others. Now, here are some suggestions 
for making new garments out of old ones. 

To Re-condition a Dress 

If a dress is merely out-of-date and otherwise in good 
condition, alter the style in one of the following ways. To 
make a narrow skirt more full, open side seams, and insert 
narrow, triangular-shaped pieces of contrasting material to 
give a flared efleet. Add a touch of the same material to neck, 
sleeves or waist, so as to make the contrast appear part of the 
design rather than a renovation. If your skirt has a pleat in 
the front, when it is fashionable to have pleats at the side, 
sew up the centre seam, unpick the side seams and make false 
pleats with the extra material taken from the front and back 
pleats. If tlie dress is too low-waisted, cut the skirt from the 
waist half-way up the bodice to a point, gather the bodice 
into this triangular piece of the skirt, and put a belt at the 
level required. This will make it shorter, so you must add a 
band to the bottom of the skirt. 

Dresses wear out first of all under the arms, at the elbows, 
in the scat and at the collars and cuffs. Adding new collars 
and cuffs is a simple matter. It is not always so easy to cope 
with the other defects. There are two ways of dealing with 
worn-out underarms, i. Take out the sleeves and a panel of 
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the bodice right down each side and replace with other 
material (not necessarily new but the good parts of another 
frock if they are the right colour to tone with the dress being 
remodelled). You can use the sleeves and pieces you have 
removed as a pattern, so as to be sure of getting the 
correct size. Exactly what shape pieces you remove from 
the bodice will be a matter of taste. You can take panels 
down to the waist and a piece out of the lower part of the 
bodice across the waist, leaving a “front” of the original 
material. Or, you can slope your side pieces to a point, thus 
getting a V-shaped effect. 2. Unpick and remove the sleeves 
and make a little bolero coat to cover the top part of the 
dress. You can make this either out of material from another 
worn garment or you can knit or crochet a little jacket to 
tone. 

If the seat of the skirt is worn, cut out a panel down the 
length of the back of the skirt to include all the worn part 
and a narrow panel down the centre of the front or two still 
narrower panels each slightly to the side according to taste, 
and insert panels of new contrasting material. You will, 
of course, have to be careful in your choice of colour. If the 
skirt is tweed, it is best to choose a dark material of the pre¬ 
dominant colour, say, brown or navy. If the skirt is plain, 
say, navy, brown or black, choose tweed or check material, 
say, black and white, brown and white, or navy and white. 
Try to get it to match in texture as nearly as possible, i.c., 
if your skirt is a smooth texture choose smooth material and 
if a rough tweed, one of the coarser materials for the panels. 

Another way of dealing with a skirt that is worn at the 
seat is to cut away the top part, unpick the side seams and 
take in the side seams to fit at the waist, then add a different- 
coloured piece of material at the bottom to make the requisite 
length. Whenever you add a piece of material to a garment 
to cover or replace a worn part, try to add little touches of 
the same to other parts of the garment so as to avoid the 
appearance of “patching.” For instance, a plain dark dress 
that has had a patterned hem added to the bottom could have 
collar, sleeve bands and tops of pockets of the same material. 
It you are using up the best parts of an old patterned frock 
tor the purpose, you will have enough to do this without 
having to buy new material. 
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To Remodel a Good Dress 

Here are some ways of altering a good dress to a different 
style. Undo the dress at the waist, and mount the skirt on 
a band, preferably of petersham or some other stiff material. 
Cut the bodice down the centre of the front and make darts 
at the lower edge so that the bodice hangs loose like a little 
bolero. You can then wear it as a summer suit over a silk 
blouse made out of an old patterned or plain silk frock in a 
very simple style, buttoning up the front and with a collar 
worn over the bolero. If you like, make a sash of the blouse 
material to tie in front. 

If you’ve a dress with a good skirt but worn sleeves and 
collar, cut away the bodice from the skirt, leaving a semi¬ 
circle of about 6 inches deep attached to the skirt at the top, 
the highest point coming about one-third of the way up the 
bodice. Then make a new bodice to attach to this top out 
of the patterned material of another old dress if you have it, 
or about a yard of 36-in. new material would be sufficient. 
Out of the best parts of the old top you can get enough 
material to make a collar to the new blouse to match the skirt 
part. 

Of course the easiest way of all to use up a dress that is 
worn at the sleeves and under the arms is to make it into a 
pinafore frock and wear your odd blouses and jumpers under 
it. You must cut away the sleeves and tar enough under the 
arms to remove all worn parts; the rest is up to your 
ingenuity. There are many simple styles ot pinafore frocks, 
with long straps or short straps, bibs or no bibs, Y-shaped or 
semi-circular in front ot the bodice. Choose whichever you 
fancy. 

A Use for an Odd Jacket 

If you have an odd jacket or a jacket belonging to a costume 
that is worn at the sleeves and collar, cut away these parts 
and use it as a waistcoat. 

To Prolong the Life of an Evening Dress 

You can add a new lease of life to an old evening frock in 
this way. If it is a patterned frock, choose material m 
the predominating colour and sew on to the bottom of the 
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skirt a crossways band of anything up to half a yard in width 
all the way round. If the frock is plain, choose a patterned 
material that has the colour of your frock predominating. 
Then take a straight strip of the material about four inches 
wide and sufficiently long to fit square across the low neck¬ 
line of your frock (back and front) and over the shoulders. 
Mitre it at the comers and attach it to the dress, thus making 
a yoke to match the hem band. 

If jou have a low-cut evening dress which you feel is 
unsuitable for your needs, perhaps you can find enough 
material in your piece bag to make a tiny bolero with short 
sleeves for it. Or possibly the best parts of another old evening 
dress will come to the rescue. If you want to make it into a 
day frock, the material you cut from the bottom to shorten 
it should be sufficient for this purpose. 

There’s little excuse for any evening frock looking shabby 
or out-of-date. New clips or flowers or some little individual 
touch will quickly bring a plain evening gown up-to-date, but 
remember to choose something that is in the fashion of the 
moment. Sometimes a spray or cluster of artificial flowers in 
a brilliant shade will give a black evening frock a new lease 
of life, sometimes metal ornaments will do the trick. 

If the gown is trimmed with loops or a sash or ornaments 
of ribbon with stole ends, or with niching, etc., remove the 
ribbon and replace with fresh. A good slip belonging to a 
wom-out evening dress can usually be turned into a slip to 
wear under a day frock by shortening the skirt and, if neces¬ 
sary, taking pieces out of the side. 

To Bring an Old Frock Ur-To-DATE.— If straight lines and 
fullness is the fashion, give pleated side panels of net, georgette, 
or any other material that combines well with the gown but 
is of lighter weight, making them as long, longer, or slightly 
shorter than the skirt. If your frock is full-skirted and straight 
lines are the fashion, buy a pattern of an up-to-date design 
unpick the skirt and remodel. If your gown is in good con¬ 
dition but looks dated, trim with whatever ornaments are 
in fashion if they suit the style of the dress. 

A Dress from an Overcoat 

If you have a not-too-thick overcoat in some dark material 
which you feel you can no longer wear outdoors, make it 
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into a dress to wear at home in the afternoons for less 
important occasions or one for the office. Unpick the lining 
and remove the sleeves. Cut away the collar and then cut a 
strip out of each side of the front, about three inches wide 
and to within four inches of the waist. Join together the 
opposite sides of this four-inch piece that has not been cut. 
You now want some material for sleeves and a front. If you 
have another old frock from which you can take it, so much 
the better. If you have to buy some, you will need about 
i$ yards of 36-inch material. Or why not knit or crochet the 
sleeves and front, in wool if it is a woollen or tweed coat, or 
in silk if a silk one ? In any case choose some bright contrasting 
material or wool or crochet silk. 

You want a graduated strip the length of the coat skirt to 
sew as a panel into the front, attaching to the edges of the 
coat, a pair of sleeves and a panel for the front of the bodice. 
Perhaps the pieces you have cut away will give you a collar; 
if not, make it in the contrasting material. On a dark founda¬ 
tion, it gives added smartness if you add three rows of inch 
wide braid round the bottom of the skirt to match the con¬ 
trasting material. Stitch the bottom row about half an inch 
from the bottom of the skirt, the second row a couple of inches 
higher and the third about two inches above that. 

Other Ways of Changing a Long Coat 

You can also make a long coat into a short jacket, of course, 
by cutting it off at the required length at the waist. You 
may have to dart it at the back and front if close fitting short 
coats are being worn at the moment. If, as is likely, the sleeves 
are worn, you should be able to get a new pair out of the 
skirt, provided it is a fairly full one. Otherwise, your coat 
must be a waistcoat. 

If you have a plain dark coat which you have worn and 
worn and are thoroughly tired of, yet dare not throw away 
because it is still quite good, buy a yard of plaid or other 
patterned material and re-trim it. If it has a fur collar, remove 
it. Cover the re vers with your plaid material, leaving a quarter 
of an inch all round the edge unless they are worn, when you 
must cover them entirely. If there arc no revers, make a new 
collar. Cover the buttons as well and if there is a belt, cover 
the centre of it, leaving a quarter-inch strip of the original 
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material unless, again, it is worn. Then make a small scarf- 
of the plaid to tuck in the neck. The coat will be transformed 
and very smart. 

What You Can Do with an Old Mackintosh 

Have you a mackintosh that has split beyond repair? If 
so, here are some of the tilings you can make with it: a 
washing-up apron, sleeve protectors for your dresses when 
you are doing any wet jobs, sponge bags, bathing holdall, 
baby’s bibs, cot sheet, tennis racket cover, waterproof leggings. 
You won’t, of course, be able to get all these tilings out of 
one garment, but choose what you want most. If your split 
mackintosh is one ot the light rubber variety use some of it 
for making dress preservers. Cover with oddments of silk or 
cotton or any suitable material from which the dye will not 
come off on to your dresses. 

A Novel Use for Woollen Gloves 

When you have neatly darned the fingers over and over 
again till you can dam them no more, unravel the wool of 
the fingers and thumbs to within about three-quarters of an 
inch ot the base and use some of the unravelled wool for 
buttonholing round the top of each finger, being careful to 
pick up all loose stitches in the process. Now you have a pair 
of warm mittens. Sometimes you can use the cuffs for 
replacing worn cuffs on a small boy’s pullover, if the colour 
matches or is a suitable contrast. The tops of old woollen 
socks are also good for this purpose. 

Mats from Silk Stockings 

When silk stockings are no longer wearable cut the silk 
parts round and round, making a long strip about a quarter 
of an inch wide. Wind this into a ball. When you have a 
sufficiently large ball, crochet the strips into table mats, 
bath mats or mats for any other purpose. If you want a 
special colour, cold-water dye the stockings before you cut 
them. In this way surprisingly strong mats can be made of 
any shape you fancy. Use double crochet stitch, and start with 
a small circle of chain, working round and round. Then 
develop into the shape you want. You can make mats round, 
oval, square, oblong or crescent-shaped, as you fancy. 
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A Blouse from a Shirt 

Shirts made of cellular, woven material or of silk, can be 
used up to make blouses for yourself or your small son or 

daughter. 

An attractive blouse for a grown-up can he made trom a 
shirt worn under the arms. Cut from just below the armhole 
a slope aboift 6 inches long. Fold the shirt over, and pin the 
scams under the arms together. Now, cut another slope, also 
6 inches long, to correspond with the first. These will torm the 



62. Cut the shirt as indicated by the dotted lines and shorten the sleeves by 
removing the cuffs and worn parts under the arms. 

shoulder-seams. Now, carefully cut round the back of the 
shirt, in a gradual curve between the two slopes, to give you 
the back of the blouse, then cut a deeper curve or “V” on the 
front. Bind round the neck with silk on the bias if the slurt 
cut was silken, or attach a trill ot coloured organdie. In 
the latter case, stitch with bright blue or red cotton, or silk 
using the herringbone or feather-stitch, and stitdiing on the 
right side. Work on either side of the opening in front, a spray 
of llowers in cross-stitch, with blue and red cottons, or silks. 

To make the armholes, first cut open the side seams of the 
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shirt for 6 inches from the bottom of the slope of the shoulder 
seams, and then fit on blouse. Next measure the width of the 
sleeves, if they are too wide, unpick the seams and recut to your 
size, either following the lines of the sleeve or a paper pattern 
that fits you. Cut out armholes, or mark with pins, allowing 
for turnings, then fit the sleeves. Next, remove the cuffs from 
the sleeves of the shirt, and herringbone, or feather-stitch on 
to the end of the sleeves, a narrow frill of double organdie. 
If liked, a floral design to match the one on the blouse can be 
embroidered on each sleeve, above the wrist. Cut oft' the hems 
at the bottom of the shirt. Bind to match neck. Thread with 
elastic. If you prefer a collar, use the original one if it is not 
too worn, or you may be able to cut a new one from the shirt 
tails or from the sleeves if they arc much too long or wide. 

A New Use for Worn Trousers 

Trousers wear out in the seat and at the bottom of the 
legs and, if they are also gone at the knees, they are probably 
too threadbare for much further service. Trousers belonging 
to a tall man, however, which are not too badly worn, will 
usually yield enough good material to make a working skirt 
for an average-sized woman. 

To make the skirt, cut off the legs, unpick the seams down 
the sides, cut away any worn material from the turn-ups, 
and shape to your own measurements. 

DEVISING CLOTHES FOR THE CHILDREN 

It goes without saying that your outmoded dresses and 
coats will frequently give sufficient stuff to make new, attrac¬ 
tive garments for any small members of your household. 
I lere arc one or two suggestions both for using up some of 
your own clothes and for re-modelling a child’s existing dress. 

A Sailor-suit tor Your Son 

A dark blue or a white silk dress can be made into a very 
comfortable sailor-suit for a small boy. If the silk is dark 
blue in shade, give it cuffs and a sailor collar of white silk. 
Trim both with navy blue silk braid. If your dress is white 
or ivory, make the collar and cuffs of navy blue and trim both 
with white silk braid. 
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An alternative use for a silk frock is to make it into a little 
slip-on dress with raglan, or short puff sleeves, and trim it 
with bright buttons. ^ 

A Blouse and Skirt for a Little Girl 

This can be made from a little girl’s cotton or linen frock. 
If the skirt is worn, make a fresh skirt of a contrasting design 
if of cotton, or of a contrasting colour, if of linen. Bind 
the hem with part of the old skirt, and give it patch pockets 
also made from the old skirt. 

Make braces of the new material bound, if liked, with strips 
taken from the old skirt. Sew one end of each “brace” to the 
skirt in front, each 5 or 6 inches from the side seam. Make 
buttonholes at each end, and sew two buttons on the back of 
the skirt band to correspond with the ends of the braces in 
front. If enough material is left over from skirt, it is a good 
idea to make it into French knickers to wear under the frock. 

HOW TO USE UP ODDS AND ENDS 

If you never throw away any good material, even though 
you may not want to make use ot it at the moment, you will 
collect quite a lot of pieces, and it is astonishing what can 
be made out of the most miscellaneous assortment. Have 
you, for instance, any bits of net, white or coloured, that 
you have removed from their worn-out surroundings? And 
some bits of unfaded ribbon? If so, you can make the most 
delightful little collars and cuffs with a net foundation, and 
rows of ribbon sewn on. Even if you haven’t ribbons long 
enough to go right round the collar, you can mix the colours 
and get a charming rainbow effect. 

A RinnoN Bolero for Evening Wear 

If you have a fair quantity of different widths of ribbon or 
long*strips of silk cut from other dresses, you can make the 
ribbon or silk into a coatee to go over an evening dress. You 
need some sort of foundation, but as this will be almost 
entirely hidden, it doesn’t much matter what it is so long as 
it is not falling to pieces. Net from an old evening skirt would 
be ideal; failing that, silk will do. 
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Cut out your bolero in the net or silk, join the scams, then 
sew on your ribbon. Arrange it in tiers up the short sleeves, 
with a frilly epaulette on each shoulder. You can use different 
widths and colours so long as you make both sleeves alike. 
You want a long strip of silk to go all round the outside edges 
of the bolero, then a slightly shorter piece to sew on inside 
the first and a shorter piece again to sew inside that, until you 
have filled up all the space on the foundation. The ribbon 
should be slightly gathered at the inner edge. Here again you 
can use different widths of ribbon or material for different 
rows but keep each side alike. 

Lace Insertions Lighten Plain Frocks 

Pieces of lace, net, crochet and openwork material of all 
kinds can often be let into the front and sleeves of plain 
dresses to give them an expensive look. The good parts of 
lace from an old evening dress can be used to trim lingerie. 

A blouse or dress can be made from different pieces of 
material, if they harmonise, by letting wide panels of the 
lighter or patterned material into the darker one. You can 
place the panels round and round the skirt, round the sleeves, 
and horizontally in the bodice or vice versa, according to what 
suits your figure best. There are, in fact, very few cases in 
which two frocks, of reasonably similar texture, cannot be 
made into a new one or at least into a blouse or jumper. 

A Wide Scarf makes a Good Pullover 

A serviceable pullover can be made from a wide woollen 
scarf. Fold the scarf in half lengthwise. Machine-stitch the 
sides together, leaving a space for armhole at each end of the 
fold. Cut a V-shaped opening at the front of the fold, for the 
neck, and round out the back slightly to form the neck 
opening. Blanket-stitch armholes and neck opening with 
coloured wool, to match or contrast with scarf. If the scarf 
is fringed at the ends, let the pullover end in a fringe, but give 
it a few tufts of coloured wool, here and there round the edge. 
If not fringed, blanket-stitch the bottom of the pullover to 
match the neck opening and armholes. For a silk jumper, 
treat a wide silk scarf in the same way, substituting coloured 
silk for wool to decorate the fringe. 
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Don’t Throw These Things Away 

Don’t throw away partly-worn gloves, shabby dance shoes, 
personal and household linen, etc., without first considering 
whether they cannot be used up in some form or other. If 
there are children to dress, tiny garments can be made Atom 
grown-ups’. If not, nightgowns can be turned into slips or 
French knickers, dust caps can be cut from pieces of lingerie, 
dressing-jackets can sometimes be made from dressing-gowns, 
and so on. 

Bedspread from Old Curtains. —If the curtains are of 
tatfeta, linen, cretonne, chintz or casement cloth, the best 
parts of them can be made into a day spread. If they are of 
net or lace, make them into a night spread. Unpick hems and 
trim off any worn parts. Measure and cut from two, enough 
strips to make a spread for a single or double bed. Run and 
hem seams. Turn in edges and fold down f-inch turning, and 
hem all the way round. If of linen, trim with appliqu£, other¬ 
wise embroider, or decorate with insets of filet lace, or other 
lacc to suit, and edge with lace to match. 

Old Gloves. —1. Make polishing-buffers for manicuring, 
or pads for polishing silver from long evening gloves. To do 
this, roll a strip of flannel round a flat piece of wood, then 
cover with a piece of kid or subtle, drawing the edges together. 
Oversew edges along the back. Stitch a small strip of kid or 
sui.de along one side of the gathering, then hem it down on 
the other side. Run a narrow strip of wood through the 
casing and hem it down neatly at each end. 

2. Make gloves into tiny bags for carrying jewellery or 
lipstick. 

3. Use for covering wooden button moulds. 

Old Woollen Stockings. —Remove the feet. Cut 
open the legs. Stitch two pieces together to form a 
floorcloth. 

Velveteen Clothes. —Cut large pieces into squares. Hem 
and use as polishers for furniture or floors. Make small 
pieces into pads for polishing leather-covered furniture or 
shoes. 

Old Linen. — Pil/ou-cases or Slips .—Slit up scams. Trim 
away any worn parts. Cut remainder into squares. Use as 
dusters or housemaids’ cloths. 
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Sheets .—If too badly worn to turn sides to centre 1 make 
sound parts into pillow-slips. 2 

Tablecloths .—Buy motifs of filet lace to fit worn parts of 
tablecloth, and appliqu6 them on to the cloth. If cloths are 
worn in the centre, insert filet insertion in place of worn 
part. If they are not worth renovating, cut sound parts into 
suitable pieces for making into table napkins or tray cloths. 

Table Napkins .—Make into tray cloths or table mats with 
the help of ready-made lace or your crochet-hook. 
a Towels .—Make roller towels into tea cloths, fioor cloths, 
sink cloths, dusters or polishers. Make odds and ends of table¬ 
cloths, not suitable for napkins or tray cloths, into sideboard 
cloths with the help of insertion and lace. Make old dust 
sheets into dusters, and floor or window polishers. 

Old Blankets. —i. Cover with cretonne. Quilt right 
through to the underside, and use for covering a spring 
mattress. 

2. Cut into equal-sized squares and discard thin parts. Dye 
half the squares in one shade and half in another shade to 
tone with the first. Blanket-stitch sauarcs together alter¬ 
nately to make a cot blanket. Bind with satin ribbon. 

3. Make oddments of blankets into kneeling-pads, kettle- 
holders, scat cushions and ironing-pads. 

To make into Seat-Cushions y use several layers. Cover first 
wuth two layers of cotton wool, or sandwich layers with 
cotton wool, then cover with chintz, cretonne, or material 
to suit. Treat padded backs of chairs in the same way. 

ma ^ e an Ironing-pad , sew several layers of blanket 
together. Cover with a remnant of a worn white sheet. 
Attach to ironing-board with tacks. 

1 See page 138; 1 See page aoi. 



REMNANTS AND GIFTS 

I F every needlewoman realised the amount of money that 
could be saved not only by making clothes at home, but 
by making soft furnishings and gifts, more use would be 
made of remnants. Not only at sale time can remnants be 
obtained, but at other times during the year you will find 
them advertised in the papers, and also displayed in the shops. 
Don’t buy any remnant of material, however, unless you have 
a use for it. A bargain is never a bargain unless you need it. 

As far as odd remnants, such as scraps of material lett over 
after cutting out, are concerned, they can be turned into 
covers for pin cushions and teapot handles, as well as toys 
for young children. Turn scraps of damask, huckaback or 
linen into guest towels. Make patchwork cushion covers or 
bed-covers of odd scraps of silken materials. Turn suitable 
pieces of huckaback or linen into covers for hot plate mats, 
and so on. Many of the things I am including in this section 
can make charming gifts for your friends, for themselves or 
their homes, and others will solve the problem of what to 

make for your stall at the bazaar. ,. 

Baby’s Bonnet.— Make from a small square of sheer linen 
or cambric edged with fine lace, or from a dainty, embroidered 
handkerchief edged with lace. Line with a single thickness 
of lightweight Hanncl covered with white silk. To make tne 
cap, fold the square or handkerchief crosswise a little past 
the centre. Turn the border of the wider section to form a 
frame about the face, then fold back the ends to make pomtwl 
revers over the cars, and finely gather or pleat the neck part 
to fit the small head. Finish the top with a bow or t rosette 
of ribbon, after lining. Neatly stitch on ribbon ties. If Hkea, 
an old flannel cap can be used for the lining, but be sure to 

line it with silk. . . , 

Bed-wrap— Make from a remnant of crepe de chine, satin, 

satin cloth, floral silk or any silken material. Take a lengtn 

i$ yards long and 48 inches wide. Fold in two crosswise, th 
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lengthwise, and cut out the neck. If liked, shape to a V in 
front. Half unfold, and leaving enough space for wide arm¬ 
holes, run and fell down each side and make a 2-inch hem 
round the bottom. Hem the armholes on the wrong side. 
Edge, if liked, with lace, swansdown, or marabou. Hem and 
trim neck to match. 


Boudoir Cap. —Take \ yard of lace or tucked net and cut 
it into a round to fit the head. Turn back a quarter of the 
round, wide enough to cover the brow, or trim it off. Hem 
neatly round the edge, then finish with a narrow insertion 
and lace edging. Cut 2 tiny triangular pieces for ear flaps 
and trim with beaded insertion and lace. Sew carefully at 
either side of the cap beneath the insertion and edging. 

Make a casing in the back, and thread with elastic so that 
the cap sits neatly in at the base of the head. Thread narrow 
ribbon through the insertion and tie to left side. Tack a tiny 
posy of pale-coloured artificial flowers at the other side. If 
liked, omit car flaps and omit the beading and edging in 
front. Substitute for it a broad band of lace insertion. Catch 
it at either ear with a rosette of ribbon, with long ends if 
liked. If preferred, substitute an artificial posy for the rosettes. 

Braided Belt. —Take three ribbons, 3 inches wide, and 
plait them together. Finish with a buckle or clasp. These 
belts can be made of ribbons of one colour or three colours. 

A Simple Cape. —Make of a remnant of any material you 
like. You’ll need 3 yards. Take two widtlis of about 50 inches 
each, according to your height. Seam two edges neatly 
together. Neatly hem or bind the other edges. Now take a 
double fold of the material, about 5 inches wide when folded, 
and 1 yard long. Gather it where the raw edges meet. Make 
three rows of running stitches along the top edge of the joined 
material. Draw up to fit your neck. Gather the fold where 
the raw edges meet to fit gathered top of cape, and attach. 

Wlt “ a clasp or a large button and buttonhole in front. 
It liked, cape can be lined to tone or contrast. 

Housewife’s Apron. —Make this from remnants of linen, 
crash, cretonne or gingham. If the material is narrow you’ll 
need a 3j-yard remnant; if wide, 2 yards will be sufficient. 
Allow a whole width for the front, and two half-widths for 
the.backs. Seam one back to each side of front, running and 
telling. Hem bottom, and aides of back. Gather top r.o fit 
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waist and tack into a waist-band. Stitch down. Cut a square 
of material for bib. Turn down one side. Stitch on to top of 
waist-band. Fold down and hem the other side. Measure for 
shoulder-straps. Make shoulder-straps. Stitch one to each 
side of bib. Finish ends with buttonholes. Sew buttons to 
waist-band at back. Finish waist-band with a button and 
buttonhole. 

Scarf. —Use a $-yard remnant of 50-54-inch homespun. 
Cut into strips 15 inches wide and join to make a scarf. Buy 
some wool to tone, and button-hole all round the edge. Now, 
take a large-eyed needle and thread with four strands of wool. 
Draw through the ends of the scarf, equal distance apart, and 
knot to make a fringe. Make fringe 4 inches long. 

Work-bag. —Make from a f-yard remnant of jap or any 
figured silk or crepe de chine, and ij yards of ribbon, from 
2-3 inches wide. Fold material lengthwise, wrong side to 
wrong side. Run and fell each end. This should give you a 
bag oblong in shape, about 9 inches deep and 27 inches long. 
Fold down selvedge edges and hem, leaving enough room to 
take two imitation whalebones, each 18 inches long. Join 
them together firmly at one end. Insert whale-bone in casing, 
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then join ends of whale-bone before finishing-off casing. Feel 
for the joins of the w hale-bones, and, distributing the fullness 
equally round the edge, sew a rosette or bow of ribbon over 
each join, and make a handle of ribbon, or of the material, 
if liked, attaching it under the ribbon bows or rosettes. 

SOFT FURNISHINGS FROM REMNANTS 

A Linen Bedspread. —Make from an oddment of linen, cut 
into strips about 6 inches wide and long enough to make 
into a spread the size you want. Embroider each strip to 
taste, in satin-stitch, eyelet work, broderie Anglaise, or in a 
combination of stitches, depending on the design. Join each 
strip on both sides to strips of crochet the same width, or 
narrower, or wider, according to taste. Whip the crochet 
and linen strips together. It is best, when possible, to have 
the strips running the length of the bed, but when using 
remnants up it may be necessary to have them running across. 

If liked, wider strips of linen can be used, decorated with 
insets consisting of crochet motifs to match the crochet 
insertion. Hem, or hem-stitch the edge of spread, and trim 
with lace to match the insertion, or edge with insertion then 
with lace to match. More effective still would be to crochet 
large corners of insertion to match the insertion strips, and 
substitute the corners for the insertion border. They would 
have to take the place of the end of the linen and crochet 
strips at each corner, so take this into account when making 
the outside strips. If liked, a border to match the cornel's 
could connect up each corner round the edge. If edging with 
lace only, the edging would be more attractive if the linen 
strip next to it was hem-stitched or scalloped before the lace 
was applied. 

Cot Cover. —Make from a remnant of cream or any pale 
coloured linen, 45 x 54 inches. Bind with a contrasting shade 
of linen, such as blue on a cream ground, green on a yellow 
ground, mauve on a pink ground, and so on. Now tack exactly 
in the centre a crochet lace doily, or round luncheon mat, 
embroidered in colours to tone with the linen and the binding! 
Stitch neatly all round the edge. With a sharp-pointed pair 
of scissors, cut out the linen under the doily. Roll and whip 
the edge neatly on the wrong side. 

E.C.N. 


O 
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Dressing Table Cover —Make from a remnant of dotted 
muslin, 1} yards long, and about 10 inches wide. Cover each 
dot with a Lazy-Daisy stitch all in one shade, or in green with 
yellow centres, or in any combination you like. Cut a strip 
of washing-silk to match. Turn in a narrow hem on to the 
wrong side of the muslin and the silk. Tack smoothly 
together, wrong side to wrong side. Join all the way round 
with French knots made from silk to match the embroidery. 

Eiderdown.— A simple eiderdown can be made from duck 
or goose feathers, or duck and goose feathers and down, tor 
preference. If hen feathers are well dressed, they can be used. 
Discard all the pin feathers. Make eiderdown of remnants of 
contrasting materials if you have not a large remnant of one 
material. You’ll need a thin lining of down-proof jaconet, 
42 inches wide, if the remnant is not of down-proof material, 
such as down-proof cambric or sateen which you can buy 30 
inches wide at most drapery stores in a variety ot colours. 

To Prepare Feathers . 1 —When plucking, separate leathers 
into three heaps. Place small body feathers and down in one 
heap, the body feathers that will need stripping before they 
can be used in another, and the wing and tail feathers, that 
are no use for stuffing, but can be made into dusting-brooms 
if liked, in the third. 

Take the feathers that require to be stripped and, holding 
each one in turn in the left hand, by the tip, tear the feathery 
part off each side, and place on the heap containing the down 
and small body feathers. Destroy the stems. Place down 
small body leathers and strippings ol body leathers, in tliin 
paper bags. Drv in a cool oven until the bags start to scorch, 
then remove bags and pack feathers into small bags made 
of down-proof remnants, or of down-prool jaconet, in which 
case cover with any remnants you like. Slip-stitch ends ot 
bags, which can be made any size you like, but 12x6 inches 
is the usual size. 

To Make Up Eiderdotvn .—Place a bag in the centre, and sew 
other bags round it, arranging plain and patterned bags 
alternately until you have an eiderdown as large as you want. 
To ensure ventilation, make eight holes with a stiletto near 
the centre, and buttonhole edges closely so that the down 
won’t work through. If liked, turn eiderdown into a patch- 

1 See also page 219. 
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work quilt by making some of the bags from remnants of 
silk, velvet, brocade, etc., some square, some oblong, and 
some triangular, the whole to form an oblong. In this case, 
be sure to use remnants that tone or contrast with each other, 
and sew with silk to match or tone. 

Guest Towels.—A guest towel, when finished, should 
measure either 15 X 22 inches, or 18 X 25 inches. Cut to the 
size you want, then neatly hem the sides. Finish the ends 
with scalloping, or with hem-stitching and crochet edging, 
or with insertion and edging. If liked, embroider a design 
along one end above the scalloping. Let me give you some 
ideas for designs for guest towels. 

1. White, pale pink, blue or mauve linen with scalloped 
ends. Stamp three trees equal distance apart at one end 
Embroider the foliage in French knots in green mercerised 
cotton, trunks in brown, and flowers, if there are any, to match 
the linen, in French knots. 

2. White huckaback or white or green linen with scalloped 
ends. Stamp a bouquet of flowers, slightly above the edging 
in the centre. Embroider the bouquet in pink, pale blue, pah- 
yellow and pale mauve mercerised cotton. It any ferns or 
leaves figure in the design, embroider in dark green. If the 
bouquet is tied with ribbon, embroider the ribbon to tone 
with one of the flowers. If it is a Victorian posy, outline the 
paper holder in white. 

3. Green, pink, or pale blue linen, scalloped ends. Stamp 
a design, consisting of a border of violets with foliage, at 
equal intervals above one end. Embroider the flowers in tun 
shades of violet in a darning stitch. Darn the foliage in green. 
If liked, this towel can be buttonholed at the ends, in green 
to match the foliage. 

4. White huckaback, or white or coloured linen, with 
hem-stitched ends. Embroider your monogram about 3 inches 
from one end in the centre in satin-stitch. If liked, insert a 
row of crochet in place of hem-stitching, and finish ends 
with narrow crochet edging. 

Hot Plate Mats. —Make of huckaback, or linen to match 
your place mats. The good parts of a damask tablecloth can 
also be turned into hot plate mats. Take an asbestos mat as 
a pattern and cut out two pieces of huckaback or linen slightly 
larger than the asbestos. Turn edge of each piece on to wrong 
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side. Place pieces together, wrong side to wrong side. Stitch 
neatly round three sides if square or oblong ; if round or 
oval, leave room for insertion of asbestos mat. Now stitch 
opening along the right side at the same distance from the 
edge as stitching on the inside, and whip the edge on the 
wrong side. Turn right side out. Work French knots over 
hemming, or feather-stitch. Edge with narrow crochet all 
the way round. Finish opening with one or two tiny press 
studs. If wanted more elaborate, work a monogram in centre 
of right side of one piece of material before making up mat. 

Luncheon or Supper Mats. —These mats can be made in 
almost any shape you like. If you want to give them to a 
friend who has a round dining table, make round mats. If 
the table is oval, make them round or oval. It her table is 
square or of a refectory shape, the mats should be oblong for 
preference, or square. 

To make round mats, cut the material into rounds about 
10 inches in diameter and scallop the edge or whip and finish 
with narrow lace, or crochet a narrow border round the edge. 
You can buy transfers for mats. They are very cheap and if 
you stamp the material you should use embroidery stitches 
to suit the design. If your friend has blue china, you might 
work all the mats in blue cross-stitch or in a blue forget-me- 
not design. If her china is ornamented with a design in yellow 
or gold and green, why not make the mats of natural coloured 
linen and embroider them to tone with the diina? 

Kitchen Curtains. —Choose a remnant of oil-cloth that 
will match your colour scheme, if a valance is wanted. 
< at a piece 12 inches wide and as long as the width of your 
v indow. Now measure 7! inches in from each end on one 
edge, and 2d inches up from these points. Draw a line to 
connect the points ami cut out. Edge with a 2-inch bias-fold 
ot checked gingham to tone. When stitched on it should be 
l inch deep on top. Blanket-stitch inside edge of binding with 
cotton. Make curtains of gingham to match binding, wide 
enough and long enough to suit your window. Turn down 
3 -inch hem along each side and hem. Turn down 2J inches 
along the bottoms and hem. Make a 1 -inch casing along the 
top. 

Oilcloth Mats. —Cut mats 11 x 14 inches, and a runner, 
if wanted, 12 x 37 inches, to match valance of curtain or 
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64. Remnants of oilcloth and gingham can be used to make an oilcloth 
valance for gingham kitchen curtains. Bind the valance with gingham. 


colour scheme. Bind with f-inch strips of checked gingham. 
If preferred, hind with a strip of contrasting oilcloth. Blanket- 
stitch over the strip with coarse thread to match the body of 
the mats and runner. 

Oilcloth Tablecover. —Cut a square of oilcloth to match 
colour scheme, 40 x 40 inches, or to fit table. Bind with a 
2-inch bias-fold of checked gingham to tone. Blanket-stitch 
on the inner edge. 

Pillow-Cases from Remnants 

To make a plain pillow-case buy a yard of pillow-slip cotton 
or linen, but remember it is cheaper to make two pillow-cases 
at one time than one, for i| yards of material is sufficient 
for two. Fold material in half lengthways with the selvedges 
together. Make a run and fell scam at one end. Top-scw the 
selvedges together, or join them with a run and tell scam. 
Fold down J-inch edge on to the wrong side of the open end, 
then turn down 2 inches and hem. Sew four pieces of tape 
to the inside of the hem, at a distance of ii inches from the 
edge, placing two pieces on one side of the slip, and two on the 
other. This kind of pillow-case makes a good slip for pillows 
made of striped material. Cover with a fancy pillow-case. 
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American Pillow-case.— Cut material 8 - io inches longer 
than measurements given for a plain pillow-case. Follow 
method for closed end and sides. Hem-stitch open end, and 
edge, if liked, with crochet lace, or insertion and lace. 
Embroider a monogram from 2-3 inches above the hem, nght 
in the centre. When wanted for a single bed, which is to stand 
against the middle of a wail, leave the pillow-case open at 
both ends but make 16-20 inches longer than required. 
When wanted for a double bed, arrange pillows with the 
open ends coming to the outside. The ends will hide the wood 
or the box-mattress that is so often visible when the bed is 
turned down. 

Baby’s Pillow-case— Cut a remnant of linen wide enough 
and long enough to take baby’s pillow and allow for turnings. 
Turn down a narrow edge then fold down £ inch on the 
inside of each end and hem neatly. Sew on press-studs. Lay 
out flat. Stamp each side with scalloping. Fold and stamp a 
trailing design down each side in front of scalloping. Stamp 
a double wreath in each top comer, well in from the scalloping, 
foliage on the outside, and flowers on the inside. If liked, 
stamp one or two tiny trails in between and slightly below 
wreaths. Buttonhole scallops with blue mercerised cotton. If 
preferred, edge with narrow crochet. Embroider ail foliage 
white, and flowers pale blue. Make an eyelet hole at each 
corner between the trails and the wreaths, and then work 
eyelets equidistant across each end between the corners. 
Thread 2-inch blue satin ribbon up each side from bottom 
corners and tie. If liked, tie once and finish oil with a rosette 
of the same ribbon. Remove ribbons before laundering. 

To make a simpler pillow-case, run and fell the seam along 
the top on the wrong side. The pillow can be inserted at one 
side. However, the other method makes the pillow-case easier 

to iron. # , 

Boudoir Pillow-case. —This pillow, which is usually placed 
in the centre of the bed, just below the sleeping-pillows, 
should have a case of fine linen or lawn. It can be oblong, 
round or square. It is sometimes known as a M Tuck-me-in.” 
Here are some suggestions for decorating a boudoir pillow¬ 
case, which should be made with one side open, and finished 

with press-studs. _ > 

Oblong and Square. —1. Scallop edge and embroider in white 
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65. Pillow-cases are easily made from linen remnants. The baby's pillow¬ 
case (top) can be scalloped , embroidered and threaded with ribbon. Pillow¬ 
case tubing is used for the cuff pillow-case. The scallops can be hem-stitched 

and given a crochet edging if preferred. 


4 


V 
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mercerised cotton. Stamp a design in each corner, and a 
larger design, or a monogram, in the centre. Embroider to 
match edge. 

2. Hem-stitch edge. Inset motifs of filet lace in corners 
and centre. If preferred, place monogram in centre. 

3. Edge with Cluny lace. If liked, add a row of insertion 
to match about 2-3 inches from the edge. 

Round. —1. Scallop edge and embroider a French knot in 
each scallop. Stamp and embroider a basket of flowers in the 
centre, all in white mercerised cotton. 

2. Trim edge with insertion and lace. Insert a filet lace or 
crochet lace initial in centre. 

Cuff Pillow-case. —Make two cases at a time. Buy 2 yards 
of 42-inch pillow-case tubing. Cut in two. Measure and turn 
back 4 inches at either both or one end of each piece, just as 
you would turn back a cutf on a straight sleeve. In the centre, 
on both sides of each cutf, stamp a scallop ii inches deep and 
7* inches wide. At each side of this large scallop stamp a 
scallop 4 inches wide and 1} inches deep, and next to these, on 
each side, mark a scallop 3 inches wide and 3 inch deep. When 
stamping the 4-inch and 3-inch scallops, slope them gradually 
inward so that the cutf at each side-edge ot the case will only 
he 1] inches wide, as against 4 inches in the middle. Button¬ 
hole stitch the scallops. 

If preferred, the scallops can be hem-stitched with a crochet 
edging. Run and fell other end of each case on the wrong side 
if only one end has been given a cutf. It preferred, insert a 
lace initial in centre of pillow-case slightly above cuff. 

Rest Pillow-case. —Make from a remnant of casement 
cloth, linen, or crash to tone with colour scheme it no remnant 
of curtain material is available. Cut two pieces large enough 
to cover the pillow, and allow 1 inch all the way round for 
turnings. Before running and felling sides and one end, on the 
wrong side, stamp a design on the right side of one piece and 
applique- or embroider to match colour scheme. Press on the 
wrong side, then sew up sides and one end on the wrong side. 
Neatly hem other end and finish with press-studs. Turn inside 
out. 

Cushions. —Fill a ball of muslin or cotton with sawdust, 
then cover with any scrap of velvet or satin. Press a tiny 
hollow on the ball, and sew a fancy button there carrying the 
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thread right through to the other side. Use a darning needle. 
This will be the top. Now give the apple or peach pin cushion 
artificial leaves, or simply sew a round flat mat covered to 
match the ball, so that it sits evenly. 

Tea Napkins. —These make very acceptable gifts, i. Cut 
9 inch squares from any remnant of pastel coloured linen, 
cotton crepe, or similar material measuring 36x27 inches. 
Whip round the edges or scallop them. If the edging is 
scalloped, embroider a monogram to match. If the edging is 
wliipped, finish with narrow lace and embroider at each 
corner in colour, either a monogram, or a tea-pot, or other 
design, or ornament with coloured cross-stitch. 

2. Make from remnants of linen or damask, white or of a 
pale shade. Cut into small squares, iox 10 inches or 9x9 
mches. Stamp round the edges with scalloping, choosing an 
uneven design. Buttonhole with mercerised cotton to match 
the material. Hem-stitch the edges if preferred. Work an 
initial or monogram in cross-stitch, or embroider one in satin- 
stitch in a contrasting shade in one corner. If a more elaborate 
napkin is wanted, scallop the edge, making the scallops i| 
inches wide between the dips. Buttonhole the scallops, cut the 
edge sharply away, and pierce each scallop close to the edge 
with a stiletto, making 5 small holes equal distance apart. 
Finish with a crochet edging, inserting the hook through the 
holes. Use a 4^ - inch steel crochet hook, and 26 crochet 
cotton. 

Tray Cloths. —Cut remnants of linen to fit your trays in 
shape and size, but allow 1 inch for turnings. Ilcm-stitch and 
edge with crochet. If oblong or square, insert a row of crochet 
or filet lace all the way round, or stamp a design in the comers, 
or all the way round, and embroider with mercerised cotton. 




TO MAKE SOFT 
FURNISHINGS 

I T’S very easy to make soft furnishings with the help of 
a sewing machine. If you’re clever with your hands and 
have plenty of time to spare you can make your own 
curtains and cushion covers even without a sewing machine. 
It’s only when it comes to heavy pieces of work that you really 
need a sewing machine in order to turn out professional¬ 
looking work. 

A Cover for a Bed Settee 

Buy a piece of material large enough to cover the settee and 
bed-clothes if the bed is usually made up, allowing for l-inch 
turnings, and large enough to allow for frills and their 
turnings. The frill should, when attached, just touch the 
floor or clear it by about an inch. When the strips are joined 
they should he long enough to go round the settee and half 
round again, so that if the settee measures 18 feet all the way 
round, the frill, before it is gathered should measure 27 feet 
in length. 

To Make-up Cover.— Cut out the cover and tack on piping- 
join strips for frills. Machine-stitch the bottom edge. Divide 
the frill in two. Measure and pin the strip for top and 
bottom ends. Divide the remainder into quarters to fit each 
side. Gather each quarter on a separate thread. Measure and 
divide the side of the cover into quarters. Mark the divisions 
with pins. Draw up the quarters of frill to correspond with 
the quarters marked on the sides of the cover. Pin and tack 
the gathered edge of one side of the frill over the piped edges of 
one side of the cover, right side to piping. Maclune-stitch to 
within an inch or two of each corner, then pin and tack the frill 
smoothly on each end, easing the fullness round the corners, 
and pin and tack the second side to match the first side. 
Machine-stitch the second side and ends. Overcast or bind 
raw r edges neatly with tape. 
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Box-ottoman or Divan Cover. —Follow the method for 
bed-settee, but frill the ends to correspond to the sides. In 
this case you will need extra material for the frill to the width 
of the divan. If the cover is wanted for a bed from which the 
foot has been removed, leave the top and sides plain, and 
gather the frill only across the bottom. You will, in this case, 
need less material for the frill. 

To Make Bedcovers 

When you are renewing soft furnishings in a bedroom, it is 
a good idea to make your bedspread of the same material as 
the curtains. Let me give you some hints on making bed¬ 
covers. 

1. Make covers for single beds 9 feet by 6 feet, and for double 
beds 9 feet by 7$ feet. 

2. Try to choose materials 72 inches wide, especially when 
making covers for single beds, as they can then be made with¬ 
out a join. Linens, procurable hem-stitched in diamonds and 
squares and net, are obtainable in this width. 

3. When a cover is wanted for a bed fitted with bed-head 
curtains, it should be made to match the curtains or trimmed 
with material to match the curtains. 
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4. Jf you are using narrow material, cither make the covers 
wide enough for the beds by the addition of a very wide 
contrasting border, appliqu£ or applied as binding, or use two 
widths of 31 inch material for each single bed, and two 
widths of 50 or 54 inch material for each double bed. 

5. Don’t make a centre seam. If two widths of material 
have to be used, halve one width lengthwise and join a half¬ 
width along each side of the whole width. 

Material for Bedcovers. —Try to furnish your bed with a 
cover to suit it. Don’t choose material because you like it. 
Consider whether the bed will like it or not. 

Four-poster or Antique Oak Bed with Comer Fasts. —Choose 
material lor tutting or tjuilting, or make a patchwork cover, 
or work natural linen in cross-stitch of a bold design. A 
natural-coloured linen cover of alternate squares or diamonds 
ot heavily-embroidered linen and filet crochet, edged with 
l.tce and insertion to match crochet, makes a fitting cover for 
a bed in either style. 

Q/urn Anne, William and Mary and Regency Beds. —Choose 
quilted chintz or brocade and edge with corded ruching. 
Choose an eiderdown to match. 


Mod'm Beds .—Choose shot taffeta for the cover and edge it 
with a gold or silver Iringe to tone with the colour scheme. 

Divan Bed .—Choose coloured linen and trim it with 
applique cotton flowers to tone with the colour scheme. Make 
the cover flat to fit the top with a full valance. 

Every bed should have a day and night cover, the night one 
cashable. Make night covers <>t printed cotton material to 
tone with the colour scheme. Hein or hem-stitch them, and 
if possible allow 3 per bed. 


TO CURTAIN YOUR HOME 

I o curtain your home attractively, decide on the type of 
curtain \\ hich is most suitable. Don’t consider buying material 
lor country homes that would grace a town Hat, or give a 
town flat curtains that should frame the windows of sea 
bungalows or country cottages. There are other points you 
must bear in mind when choosing material for curtains as 
well as method of hanging. 

Materials to Choose.— Select materials for curtains to suit 
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67. Dress your beds to suit their individual character. A patchwork quilt, 
easily made from oddments. Jits a Jour-poster, but brocade or satin is more 
suitable Jot a Qiieen Anne bed. Choose a silk eiderdown and spread to match 
for a modern bed, and patterned or appliqucd material for a divan. 
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the shape and size of the windows, and the height and type of 
the room. If it is necessary to have two sets of curtains for your 
windows, choose thin, transparent fabric, such as lace, net, 
marquisette, silk gauze, or voile for the inner curtains which 
are sometimes called glass curtains and which are usually 
hung to provide privacy. Allow enough material to make the 
finished curtains touch the sill unless the windows are short 
and wide when it is a good idea to make them long enough 
to extend 2 or 3 inches below the sill. 

If it is unnecessary to have two sets of curtains, choose 
material in which the background is the same colour, or 
slightly darker than the walls of the room and in which the 
principal colour in the design repeats the colour of the upr 
holstery or a rug. Or have the curtains to match the upholstery. 
When curtaining the windows of a country cottage or bunga¬ 
low, it is a good idea to make all the curtains from the same 
material to give an illusion of more space. 

Bedroom Curtains .—Casement cloth, chintz, cretonne, linen 
or taffeta, depending on decoration and furnishing scheme. 

Dining-room Curtains .—Casement cloth, linen, chenille, 
velour, or hand-woven fabrics. 

Lounge Curtains .—Casement cloth, chintz, cretonne, chenille, 
linen, velour or hand-woven fabrics. 

Kitchen Curtains. —Gingham, glass towelling, muslin, or 
casement cloths. 

Nursery Curtains. —Gingham, Japanese crepe, appliqu£ muslin 
or casement cloth, or material printed with motifs of a 
nursery design. 

Toung Girl's Room .—Outer curtains of glazed chintz, cre¬ 
tonne, poplin or taffeta, and filmy inner curtains of marquis¬ 
ette, net or voile, etc. 

Bathroom Curtains. —Oilskin, plastic material, or Terry 
towelling. 

Let me give you some further liints on how to choose 
curtain materials for different types of room or window. 

1. Choose reproductions of mediaeval needlework in printed 
linen, casement cloth, etc., for old country cottages. Line 
with plain casement. Give frilled valances* nailed to a pro¬ 
jecting board. Select an Elizabethan design for an Elizabethan 
or Tudor cottage. 

2. Give tall windows long curtains with a pelmet in the 
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68 . Curtains Jot small windows are usually made lo touch the sill Out, 
if the material is shrinkable, allow 2 extra inches. Remember lo leave 
liberal turnings for hems, which should be 2% to 4 inches deep, and cut the 

casing twice the width of the rod. 
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dining-room, hall and lounge, if they are furnished severely. 
If the lounge is softly furnished, substitute a valance for the 


If the ceilings are low, provide an illusion of height by 
using curtain material of a vertical design. Cut them long 
enough to reach the floor. 

a. If the ceilings are high, cut the material to reach the 
window-ledge, allowing for turnings, or you can have inner 
curtains of net, reaching the sill, and outer curtains falling 


5 or 6 inches below the sill. 

5. Buy plain material for rooms with figured wallpaper and 
figured material for rooms with plain walls. 

6. If you wish to decrease the effect of height in a room, 
choose either material of a horizontal design, or a plain 
material with a pelmet or valance in a horizontal design to 
tone and give “ tic-backs” of the same material 


To Measure for Curtains 

To measure accurately for curtains you need a yard-stick. 
Remember when measuring that more liberal turnings are 
required for curtains than for gowns. To make curtains hang 
gracefully, allow for 2^-4 inch deep hems. Allow also, when 
cutting out, for casings as well as headings, if required. 
Headings are usually from 2 - 3 inches. 

The correct length for curtains for small windows is “long 
enough to touch the window-sill when hemmed.” When 
making short curtains of shrinkable material, make them 
2 inches longer than the window-sill to allow for shrinkage 
when washed. When a casing is required for a rod, make it 
twice as wide as the rod, to allow for slirinkage. When making 
frills for curtains, allow material ii to if times width of the 
curtain. If curtains are to be lined, run and fell seams. If not, 
make French seams where necessary. 

To Choose Linings for Curtains. —Choose linings to tone 
with the curtain material and general colour scheme from the 
outside. Curtains for French windows, or floor-length 
windows should always be lined, as well as curtains tor 
draughty windows in old cottages. Casement cloth, linen, 
sateen and some plain artificial silk materials are all suitable 
for linings. When cutting out linings, cut them with the 
curtain material to ensure accurate measurements. 
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To Make-up Curtains 

If you arc having new fittings, choose and adjust them, 
before you cut the curtains, with lining if required. Join 
material if necessary, make a |-inch turning down each side, 
and machine-stitch on right side with thread to match back¬ 
ground of design or curtain material. Use a fairly large stitch. 
Hem the bottom according to type of curtain and length 
required. 

If you are using special tape for the heading, tack on 1 inch 
from the top fold so that you have an inch-deep frill on top of 
the curtain when it is completed. Machine-stitch the top and 
the bottom edges to the curtain. 

To Make Lined Curtains. —Cut out. Seam and press any 
joins. Make wide turnings A- i£ inches round all the edges, 
but cut the linings slightly smaller. Turn in the bottom and 
sides of the curtain. Press or tack the turnings. Spread each 
curtain flat on the table, wrong side on top. Fit the lining 
smoothly over it, and turn in its raw edges to come a little 
below the curtain turnings. Slip-stitch the lining to the 
curtain turnings, taking care not to penetrate through to the 
other side. 

Another method of making lined curtains is to sew all 
round the right side of the lining to the right side of the 
material of each curtain leaving one end open, then turn it 
inside out. Finish with a 2 - 3 inch heading as required. 

To Make Unlined Curtains. —Cut out, fold in the edges 
for the hem and heading as required, and hem. If the material 
is very thin, give the curtains a deep hem to make them hang 
well, and thread it with weighted tape. 

Fittings for Curtains. —Fit brass rods, close to the frame¬ 
work of the window, for inner curtains. If liked “tailored,” 
supply a rod for the bottom of the curtain as well as the top. 
If a pelmet is required, and a pelmet is suitable for a formal 
room and adds height to it, have a board made to fit the top 
of the window and mount the pelmet on a piece of stiff 
canvas. 

If a valance is to be added, and flat, pleated valances are 
suitable for bedrooms, bathrooms, kitchens and country 
cottages, tack it to a wooden shelf 3 or 4 inches deep and A inch 
thick, resting on the top of the window-casing. It can usually 

E.C.N. t> 
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be nailed or screwed in place. If there is no ledge, attach it by 
a pair of angle irons. 

There are many types of curtain rods and runners on the 
market. Choose ones to suit your window and pocket. If you 
are hanging heavy curtains, choose a fitment which can be 
worked by pulley wheels and cord as this saves wear and tear 
on the curtains. 

Pelmets and Valances 

To Make a Pelmet.— Fix a shelf 4 inches wide above the 
framework of the window, extending right across the window. 
Choose the shape of the pelmet you want to have, then cut out 
the design in brown paper, and try the effect of the pattern 
over your window. Make any alterations necessary, then cut 
out the shape in upholsterer’s buckram or canvas. Now, 
taking your design, place it on the pelmet material, laid flat 
on the table wrong side up, and pin and tack well, then cut 
out the material allowing for £ - J inch turnings all the way 
round. 

Tack the buckram or canvas on to the material, fold all the 
edges ot the material over the buckram or canvas, snip to fit 
w'here necessary, and herring-bone the material to the buck¬ 
ram or canvas. Cut the lining, made of sateen, the exact size 
of the pelmet and tack it in place. Turn in |-inch hem all 
round. Tack and hem. Now appliqud or apply galon or fringe 
to tast- then sew on furnishing tape, 1 inch wide, just below 
the top * the pelmet. Tack lightly to the pelmet board with 

drawing "ins. If the pelmet is at all crushed, press it before 
tacking. V 

To Make a Valance. —Cut the valance to suit the width of 
the window, and join, if necessary, to obtain the length 
required for gathering or pleating. It should be approxi¬ 
mately one-sixth the length of the curtain, plus turnings. 
The design on the valance, if the material is figured, should 
run the same way as the design on the curtain. 

Allow three times the length of the rail for the length of the 
valance when valance is pleated, and twice the length when 
valance is gathered. Make a i-inch deep hem along the 
bottom, or scallop the edge and bind it with self-coloured 
material to tone with the valance material. Finish the top 
with a 1 i-inch hem and tape. 
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SLIP COVERS 

It is always wise to choose your carpets and curtains before 
choosing covers for chairs, settees, divans or cushions, and it is 
quite in good taste to make the covers of materials to match 
the curtains. If the curtains are plain and bound, or appliqud 
with a figured material, it is effective to make the covers of the 
material used for the binding or appliqu£ motifs, and pipe 
them with the material of the curtains. If slip covers are 
required for shabby furniture, it is a good idea to have rich, 
brightly-coloured covers for cold weather, and light, washable, 
cool-looking covers for warm weather. 

Materials for Sup Covers. —Give preference to materials 
in blue, grey, green and violet shades or combinations of those 
shades for summer use, and of warm, glowing materials of red, 
gold, apricot, yellow and other warm shades, or combination of 
such shades for winter use. When you are choosing covers for 
a nursery or any room used by children, make them of wash¬ 
able material. 

Hints on Choosing Material 

1. Cotton damask, cretonne, crash and hand-blocked linen, 
retain their newness longer than chintz or gingham. 

2. Heavy, firmly-woven materials, such as repp and uphol¬ 
sterer’s sateen, wrinkle less than crash, cotton damask, hand- 
blocked linen and other popular thinner materials. 

3. Figured materials show wrinkles less when made into 
covers than plain ones. 

4. Choose material of a small design, if you want it figured, 
and of a fairly light texture and colour for small rooms or 
rooms furnished with small pieces. Choose material of a 
larger design, if wanted figured, and a richer colour, for large 
rooms, or rooms furnished with large pieces. 

5. Choose material plain or finely-patterned for covers in 
rooms with figured walls, and fairly boldly-figured materials 
for rooms with plain walls and with plain rugs or carpets. 

To Measure for Sup Covers with Pleated Frill 

Arm-chair. —Measure up from the floor over the back of 
chair and down to the seat and allow 6 inches for the M tuck-in” 
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at the back and turnings. Now measure across the depth of 
the seat and down to within 6 inches of the floor, and make 
a note of this measurement. Next measure from the side of 
the chair scat over the arm and down to within 6 inches of the 
floor, and make a note of this measurement, adding 8 inches 
for M tuck-in” and seam. Double this measurement for the 
other arm, and add to measurements already taken. 

For the pleated frill, remembering that it is usually about 
7 inches deep, and requires 2 inches extra for hem and i inch for 
piping cord, measure i| to 3 times round the chair, and 6 inches 
above the floor, for the length and width of the strip required 
for frill. When material of a large design is to be used, add an 
extra yard to the actual length of material required for slip 
covers. 

Chesterfield. —Follow the instructions given for measur¬ 
ing an arm-chair, and take a note of the amount, but double 
the measurement given for the depth of the seat down to 
within 6 inches of the floor, that is, if your chesterfield scat is 
double the width of your arm-chair. If triple the width, 
triple this measurement to give you the quantity of materials 
required for the seat and front of chesterfield. Also double or 
triple the up-from-the-floor-over-the-back-and-down-to-the- 
seat measurement. 

If your chesterfield is a large one, the cover for which will 
not cut out of 54-inch material, two widths of material will 
be required for the seat and back cover, just mentioned. If it is 
small, you will probably be able to cut the cover from 54-inch 
material. When measuring a cover of this kind, allow extra 
for frills and piping, basing your measurements on the arm¬ 
chair frills and piping. If the frill is to be gathered, allow 
1A times the circumference; if box-pleated, 2 to 3 times. 

To Cut Out Sup Covers 

Cut a length of material to the measurement required, 
from the floor over the back to the seat, then from the back of 
the seat to within 6 inches of floor for arm-chair. Now, cut out 
two pieces long enough to correspond with the measurement 
from the side of chair seat, over one arm and down to within 
6 inches of the floor. Allow for the turnings and M tuck-ini,” 
given in the measurements, when cutting out. When cutting 
out a chesterfield cover, follow the method for arm-chair but 
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Over seat 
down to 
floor 



How to measure material 
for a Chesterfield 


69. When measuring an armchair or Chesterfield for a slip cover , allow 
Xf times the circumference of the piece of furniture for a gathered frill and 

twice the circumference for a box-pleated frill 
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70. Lay the pieces of a chair coi'er wrong side out on the chair as they are 
cut and lack them together. The top left-hand diagram shows the parts 

of the chair cover and where they are joined. 


use two widths of material for back and scat if single width is 
not wide enough. 

II the chairs are wide and flat across top of the back and the 
arms, cut strips of material to fit the top, allowing for turn¬ 
ings and attach with piping, instead of making the top and 
back in one, and the top of arms and sides in one in each case. 
Allow abo for similar strips for front of arms. 

1. Cut the large pieces first, so as to make certain that the 
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pattern, if using figured material, will be well displayed on 
the inside of the back, on the scat, and outside the arms. 

2. Be very careful to see that the design, if vertical, runs 
towards the floor on sides, back and seat. Sometimes an 
effective result is obtained by cutting the frill horizon¬ 
tally. 

3. It is a good idea to place each portion as cut out, wrong 
side upwards, in place on the chair until you have cut out all 
parts of the cover, then pin them together. 

4. To make sure that the covers stay in position you can 
attach tapes at the join of the frill and the main part of the 
cover in such positions that two will tie round each of the 
four legs. 

To Make Up Slip Covers. —When you have all the parts 
wrong side upwards on the chair, pin them together, before 
starting to sew any parts of the cover, and fit the cover on the 
chair, right side out. If the top of the back or arms is curved, 
unpin and trim to fit, then re-pin. Now, if piping is required, 
prepare bias strips of self or contrasting material. To attach, 
see bed-settee cover. If it is necessary to have openings, sew 
press-studs down them every 4 inches. 

% 

CUSHIONS AND THEIR COVERS 

If money is no object, cushions are best filled with down. 
The next best filling is a feather one. Kapok, which you can 
buy by the pound, is a cheap vegetable down, but it is inclined 
to become hard after the cushion has been used for a short 
time. If you live in the country you can buy feathers and 
prepare them yourself. 

To Prepare Feathers. —Place i lb. of lime in a crock or 
large pail. Add 2 quarts of water. Cover and stand for 2 or 
3 days then pour off the water into a bath. Add the feathers 
and soak them for 2 or 3 hours, then pour the water and 
feathers into a bag or pillow-slip. Douse in warm soapy 
water, then rinse in warm water and hang the feathers in the 
bag or pillow-slip up to dry. Shake them occasionally in the 
containers, while drying. 

To Prepare Kapok. —Tease each piece out thoroughly 
before using for stuffing a cushion or pouffe case. 
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To Make a Case for Cushion or Pouffe 

Use strong material. Ticking is suitable if the slip is to be 
thick, but if it is to be thin make the case of strong cotton. 
Stitch up three sides, then soap the seams to prevent the 
feathers coming through the hole made by the needle. Turn 
inside out and fill. Oversew the remaining seam firmly. 

Sup Covers for Cushions 

There is no end to the effect you can obtain by a careful 
choice of slip covers tor cushions. You can use them for 
adding colour to your room as well as comfort. 

Materials for Cushion Covers— All - the - Tear - Round - 
Cotrrj.— Make the covers to suit the colour scheme and other 
furnishings. Suitable materials are satin, chenille, tapestry, 
or a combination ot silk or satin and velvet, or of taffeta 
and velvet. The covers should be fitted with press-studs to 
make cleaning easy. 

Summer Covers— Make these of linen or casement cloth, 
appliqu^ or embroidered; glazed chintz; cretonne with piped 
edges or frills ; any hand-woven cotton material; iute, in 
pastel shades. 

Winter Covers .—Make these of autumn-tinted, plain or 
figured hand-woven materials, brightly-coloured cnintz or 
cretonne, plain linen with brightly-coloured appliqu£ motifs, 
patchwork, or washing silk. 

To Make Cushion Covers. —If the cushion is square, 
stitch 'liree sides, right side to right side, then turn, slip in 
cushion, and finish off the open end with a hem and press- 
studs. II oblong, follow’ the same method. If the cushion is 
bolster-shaped, seam the long sides together and either hem 
the other ends and “ bunch” them to the shape of a cracker 
and secure die ends with bands, fastened with press-studs, of 
the same or contrasting material, or tie with satin ribbon, or 
draw up the ends, like an old-fasliioncd bolster, with gold or 
silver cord and tie, and finish each end with a tassel to match. 
When making round cushions, insert a frill round the edge, 
bind or pipe with cord. 

\ ou should choose shapes that harmonise with the style of 
your furniture. Don’t put bolster cushions on very modem 
angular chairs, nor severe rectangular ones on a daintily- 
covered divan. 
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HOW TO ATTACH TAPES 

There are two methods of attaching tapes to loose covers, 
pillow slips, and so on. The method you should use depends on 
whether the tapes are to be tied or fixed in loops for suspending 
from a hook. 

Tapes to be Tied. —Hold the tape in your left hand, turn 
down a narrow fold at one end, then place the fold on and in a 
line with the hem on the wrong side, so as to form a right 
angle. Pin the tape in position, then hem down one end, then 



71. To attach a tape Jot tying {above) and in a loop {below). 


along the bottom and up the other end. Turn down the loose 
end over the right side, and oversew remaining side ot tape to 
the edge of hem. Fold down a narrow hem in the end of 
tape on the wrong side and oversew the one end, hem along 
the fold and then oversew the other end. 

Loop Tapes. —Attach loop tapes evenly to the hem at the 
one side of a towel, or cornerwise with the ends alongside each 
as illustrated. If they are fixed evenly, attach like tape ties. 
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fixing the ends side by side. If cornerwise, fold the sides of the 
towel together and crease down the centre of the corner. 
Place the two ends of the tape against each other in the crease. 
Turn in a hem at both ends, on to the wrong side. Hem round 
the side, along the bottom and round the other side to the 
point where the tape meets the edge of the towel, then over¬ 
sew through the tape along the edge of the towel to the corner 
and down the side to the point where the hemming began. 
Join the ends by oversewing down the crease. 

Tapes on Pillow-cases.— If liked, single tapes can be 
attached to pillow-cases when making the pillow-case. Slip 
the end of the tape under the hem, and tack it in place, then 
catch it in with the hem when sewing. 



LEARNING TO KNIT 

K NITTING, unlike crochet and some handicrafts which 
have spells of popularity, never seems to be affected by 
fashion. Tatting, for example, comes and goes, but 
knitting is always in favour. Like crochet, it is work that can 
be easily picked up and laid down. A piece of knitting consists 
of loops or stitches, worked sometimes on two knitting needles, 
when, for example, you are knitting a scarf or any flat piece of 
work, or on four or more needles when a round of knitting 
is wanted, as, for instance, for a sock or a stocking. At the 
same time, circular or round knitting can also be worked on a 
flexible needle with two firm ends. 

When grandmama was young, knitters chiefly turned out 
socks, stockings, chest protectors, gloves, mittens, etc. The 
modem knitter, not content with following in grandmama’s 
footsteps, boasts that she can turn out whole outfits in knit¬ 
wear, from berets, scarves and socks to cardigans, jumpers and 
suits, not to mention waistcoats, but it can’t be said that the 
same boast can be made with regard to the knitting of house¬ 
hold articles. The vogue for knitting lace edgings and 
insertions for household linen, mats, cot and cushion covers, 
etc., is not so general as it was two generations ago. 

EQUIPMENT FOR KNITTING 

Needles. —Choose bone, ebonite, steel, vulcanite or wooden 
needles as required. Bone, ebonite , vulcanite, vcooden, etc .— 
Choose these for large pieces of work, such as cot covers, 
frocks, jumpers, shawls, etc. They are sold in pairs of two, 
some fitted with knobs to prevent dropped stitches. Choose 
these for flat pieces of work. Choose sets without knobs for 
round or tubular garments. Choose dark needles for working 
with light thread or wool, and light ones for working with 
dark thread or wool. Inspect the needles carefully before 
buying them to see that there are no flaws on which the 
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knitting thread may catch. If a flaw suddenly appears while 
knitting, rub it down with glass-paper. These needles are 
usually made in sizes i - 12. 

Steel .—Choose these for socks, stockings, ties, lace edgings, 
etc., of a suitable size to match your thread. They are sold 
in paper packets in sets of four, and are usually made in sizes 
from 10 - 24. 

Needles to choose 

2- ply fingering wool use 16- 18 needles 

3 - p'y » » 14-15 » 

4- ply Scotch „ II -14 „ 

5 'piy „ „ 12-13 » 

Shields.— These, resembling thimbles, are made in pairs, 
attached by clastic. They are cheap and protect the points of 
needles when not in use. Or the points of needles can be. 
stuck into small corks. 

Cotton.—U se crochet or mercerised cotton to suit design. 

Su.k. — Use artificial jersey silk for jumpers, frocks, scarves, 
jerseys, etc., natural or spun silk for gloves, jumpers, scarves, 
etc., super-knitting silk for scarves, socks, etc., mufflers and 
super-hose silk tor all kinds of hosiery. 

^ ool.-— Use fingering, Scotch or super-fingering in col¬ 
oured or in heather mixtures, for stockings, jumpers, under- 
\'car and children’s dresses and coats; Scotch petticoat yarn 
tor go It coats, scarves, etc.; 4-plv fleecy wool for scarves, bed 
wt aps, cot covers, etc.; 2-ply Shetland wool for shawls, bed 
wraps, etc.; medium Andalusian wool for infants’ garments, 
shawls, socks, etc.; brush, teazle or rabbit wool for children’s 
wear, as well as gloves, scarves, caps, or golf coats, etc.; pink, 
natural or white vest wool tor vests and other knitted under¬ 
wear; curled camel wool, in natural shade, or grey, moorit, or 
white Shetland or Fair Isle wool for frocks, vests, shawls, 
lumpers, coats, wraps, etc.; 2-ply Himalayan wool for shawls, 
bed wraps and intants* bootees, socles and vests; 4-ply for caps, 
scar\ cs, shawls, vests, etc.; real Vicuna wool for socks, scarves, 
frocks, jumpers, etc., and ice wool for scarves and shawls, etc. 

Knitting patterns customarily make use of abbreviations 
for the familiar processes of the craft. The following arc the 
abbreviations, with their meanings, used for knitting terms 
in this section: 



<£,£• 



72. When casting cm with two needles, knit into the back of each stitch 
the first row of work or, if an elastic edge is required, knit into the back 
every other stitch. Stocking stitch is made on four needles by knitting 
every round plain. Ribbing is useful where a close fit is needed. 
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Abbreviations 


dec. decrease. 

in. inch. 

inc. increase. 

k. knit (for knit plain). 

m.s. moss stitch. 

p. purl. 

p.s.s.o. pass slipped stitch 
over. 


rem. remain, 
rep. repeat, 
s. slip. 

s. st. slip stitch, 
st. stitch, 
sts. stitches, 
st-st stocking stitch, 
tog. together. 


FIRST STEPS IN KNITTING 

TIiere are two ways of learning to knit. When a small 
child is being taught, it is cpiite usual to cast on and then 
begin by demonstrating plain stitches. When an adult is 
learning to knit, casting on should be mastered before attempt¬ 
ing any stitches. 

Casting-on. — With Two Needles .—Make a slip loop. Place 
it on the left-hand needle. Knit a plain stitch into the loop and 
pass the new loop on to the left-hand needle. Repeat it until 
you have the necessary number of stitches. 

With One Needle .—Make a slip loop, leaving an end of wool 
long enough to knit’the number of stitches required. Put the 
loop on the needle. Hold the needle in the right hand. Bring 
the wool from the cut end through the left hand and round 
lirst finger. Hold your left hand close to the needle. Pass the 
point of the needle under the cut end of wool by the finger and 
through the loop. Wrap the wool from the ball round the 
point of the needle and draw it through the loop. Pull the 
cut end close. Repeat until you have the required number of 
stitches on vour needle. 

When the stitches are cast-on in this way, the first row of 
knitting is done in the usual way. If you follow the first 
method, it is best to knit into the back of each stitch in die 
first row of knitting. This tightens up the loops and prevents 
a loose edge. If, however, you want an edge that is elastic— 
the top of a stocking—knit into the back of every second 
stitch only. 

Plain Knitting (Garter Stitch). — This is the easiest stitch of 
all. Having cast on a row of stitches, and, holding needle 
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containing the stitches in your left hand, place the point of the 
second needle through the first loop at the right hand end. 
Now pass the wool, held as in casting-on, over the point of 
the right hand needle and draw point of needle, carrying with 
it the wool, through the loop, as you do when casting-on, and 
then slip the first loop off the left-hand needle, when you have 
the first stitch on the right-hand needle. Now insert point of 
right-hand needle in first loop on left-hand needle, pass the 
wool over the point of the right-hand needle, and complete 
stitch as before. Continue to the end of the row. 

After knitting the first row, always slip the first stitch of 
each row. This means that you pass the stitch from the left 
to the right needle without knitting it. On four needles knit 
1 round plain and 1 round purl to produce garter stitch. 

Purl Knitting. —Cast on a row of stitches. Holding the 
needle carrying the stitches in your left hand, slip the first 
stitell, then bring the wool forward between the points of the 
two needles. Insert the point of the right-hand needle through 
the front (side nearest you) of the first loop, and pass the wool 
round the point of right-hand needle, then draw the point 
back through the loop leaving it on the right-hand needle, and 
slip the old loop off the left-hand needle. This will leave the 
wool in front of the right-hand needle. Now insert point of 
right-hand needle through the front of the first loop as before,'' 
pass over wool, and knit and slip stitch off as before. 

Purl stitches are used in making scams of socks or stockings 
and for ribs in socks, stockings, vests, etc. A knitted garment 
made partly with purl stitches and partly with plain clings 
closer than one knitted entirely in plain (garter) stitch. 

Stocking Stitch is the name given to knitting which is smooch 
on one side and ridged on the other. On 2 needles it is made by 
knitting alternate row’s of plain and purl. On 4 needles, knit 
every round plain. To prevent stocking stitch curling knit the 
first two and last two stitches in every purl row plain. 

Casting-off. —There are two ways of casting-off. The first 
gives the smoothest edge. 

1. “Knit the first two stitches and pass the first over the 
second, and off the point of the needle. Knit the next stitch 
and repeat till all are off except one. break the wool, thread 
the end in a darning-needle, pass it through the loop, pulling 
it tightly, and darn it in. 
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Remember that this method, while giving a smoother result 
than the second method, may produce a rather tight ridge. 
To avoid this, slacken the wool each time you make a loop. 
If carrying a purl and plain design up to the end, “purl and 
plain” the stitches when casting otF. 

2. The second method is to knit two stitches together and 
slip the stitch thus formed on the right-hand needle on to the 
left-hand needle. Repeat to end of row. 

To Cast off a Double Row oj Stitches .—See that there is an 
equal number of stitches on both needles. Insert the point of 
a third needle, through the first stitch on both needles and 
knit the two stitches together in plain knitting, then knit the 
second stitches together. Draw' the first stitch on right-hand 
needle over the second, then repeat to end of row. Finish off 
last loop in the usual way. 

To Graft. —This is generally used for casting off the stitches 
at the toe of a stocking and sometimes for joining the 
shoulders of a jumper, cardigan, etc 

To graft a stocking toe, have the right side of the toe 
towards you and break off the wool, leaving an end about 
12 inches long. Thread the wool through a darning needle. 
Holding the knitting needles parallel, thread the darning 
needle through the first stitch of the front needle, as if you 
were to knit the stitch, and draw it off the needle, then thread 



73. One method of casting off : grafting with a darning needle. 


the darning needle, purl-wise (from front to back) through 
the first stitch of the back needle and from back to front 
through the second stitch on this needle. Leave these two 
stitches on the needle while you take the darning needle from 
front to back tlirough the first stitch from the first needle 
and from back to front through the second stitch on this 
needle. The first stitch can then be taken off the back needle 
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74. To avoid a tight ridge where knitting has been cast off, keep the wool 
slack when making each loop. Slots, which are often required in knitted 
garments for threading ribbon, etc., can easily be made as the garment pro¬ 
gresses. Use a crochet hook for picking up dropped stitches. 

E.C.N. 
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while you darn into the second and third. Repeat process 
until all the stitches have been slipped off. Darn in thread at 
the end. 

To Decrease. —When you wish to narrow a piece of knit¬ 
ting, there are two ways of decreasing the number of stitches. 
In either case, it is best to decrease at the end or beginning of 
a row. 

1. Knit two stitches together when using garter stitch; 
purl two together when using purl stitch. 

2. Slip one stitch, knit the next, then pass the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one, allowing it to drop from needle. If this 
method is followed, be sure to slip stitch with the needle in 
position for garter stitch. 

To Increase. —It is best to increase at the beginning or 
end of a row. There arc three methods ol increasing. The 
simplest is to wrap the thread once round the right-hand 
needle when an extra stitch is wanted, and continue knitting 
as before, but this leaves a small hole. 

Another way is to pick up a stitch trom the row below the 
row on the needle, and knit into it. 

The third and neatest way is to knit stitch in the usual way 
but, before slipping it off the needle, knit also into the back of 
the loop, purling the second stitch. 

Tension. —The tension at which a piece of knitting is 
worked nTthe number of stitches and rows to the square inch 
which the average knitter may be expected to produce when 
working with the needles and wool recommended in the pat¬ 
tern. A little experiment will soon show whether you knit 
more tightly or more loosely than the average. The pattern 
may say that with 4-ply wool and No. 12 needles you should 
have Hsts to one inch in width and 11 rows per inch in depth. 
If you get, say, i2sts and 14 rows per square inch, then you 
arc a tight knitter and should adjust the tension either by 
using larger needles or by casting on more stitches, so that 
you get the desired measurements. On the other hand, if you 
get, say, only 5st and 8 rows to the square inch you knit more 
loosely than the average and should either cast-on fewer sts. 
or use smaller needles. 

To Shape Knitting. —When you wish to shape inwards at 
the beginning of needle, decrease from right side by slipping 
a stitch and passing it over the next knitted one. To shape 
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inwards from left side, end of needle, knit two stitches to¬ 
gether. 

To Join Wool. —Try to make a join at the beginning of a 
row, on the right side of the work. Place the two ends of wool, 
the new and tne old, parallel, and overlapping about 3 inches. 
K5 or 6sts with the double wool. Darn the loose ends into 
the work on the wrong side. 

A second method is to thread the new wool through a 
darning needle and darn it into the end of the old wool for 
about 3 inches. Pull the darning needle and new wool out 
from the old wool, take off the darning needle and pull the 
two pieces of wool away from each other till no ends show. 

To Make Slots. —The number of stitches must be divisible 
by six. 1st row. —*k2, wool forward, k2 tog., k2. Repeat from 
• to end of row. 2nd row. —Purl, knitting each extra loop 
made by bringing wool forward in the row before. If wider 
slotting is wanted, knit 4 instead of 2, after knitting 2 together. 
If you are using 4 needles, knit the second row plain, instead 
of purling it. 

To Pick Up Dropped Stitches. —If possible, pick up dropped 
stitches with a fine crochet hook on the right side. If it is 
necessary to pull down part of the knitting, use a finer needle 
for picking up than was used for the knitting, then transfer to 
the original knitting needle. 

To Join Seams. —With a darning needle, take one stitch 
from the front and one from the back on the right side, and 
darn in this way alternately to the end. Make a back-stitch 
occasionally to prevent the wool from dragging. Never 
oversew scams. 

Hints for Home Knitters 

1. Wherever stitches will have to be taken up, as at the heel 
of a sock or the neck of a jumper, knit the last stitch of every 
purl row plain if the garment is knitted in stocking-stitch, and 
always slip the first stitch of every row. This leaves loops at 
the ends of the rows which are easily picked up. 

2. Always knit washable garments rather loosely to allow 
for slight shrinkage when tney are laundered. 

3. Never join wool in the middle of a row. Join at the end. 

4. To make shoulder seams fit snugly, sew tapes to fit 
below seams, to prevent stretching. 
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5. When joining seams in knitwear, take care to sew stitches 
together exactly opposite each other. 

6. Press well all seams in knitwear on the wrong side. 

7. To make smart knitted skirts, choose a solid design and 
firm wool, then knit evenly on a round needle or skirts may 
sag. Hang a knitted skirt for a fortnight or so before finishing 
it off, to allow the wool to stretch. Other\Vise when it has been 
worn for a little while, the hem instead of being at the calf will 
l»e round the ankle. 


Popular Patterns 

Basket Stitch. —This is very popular for jumpers, chil¬ 
dren’s coats, shawls, etc. 

Cast on a number of stitches divisible by eight. 

1st row. —p6, k2. 2nd rote. —p2, k6. 3rd row. —p6, k2. 4th 
row— p2, k6. $th row. —p6, k2. 6th row. —p2, k6. ytn row. —p2*, 
k2, p6, repeat from*. End with P4. 8th row. —Icj*, p2, k6, 
repeat from * end with k2. 9th row. —Follow 7th row. 10th 
row. — Follow 8th row. nth row. —Follow 7th row. 12th row. 
—Follow 8th row. Repeat 12 rows. 

To knit basket stitch on 4 needles, p6, k2 for 6 rows; p2*, 
k2, p6*, repeating from • for 6 rows; end with p4- Repeat 
these 2 sets of 6 rows alternately. 

Moss Stitch. —This stitch is very popular not only for 
borders or edgings for pullovers, scarves, stocking tops, etc., 
but for whole garments such as jumpers, cardigans, etc. 

Cast on an odd number of stitches. 

1st row. —ki, pi. 2nd row. — kl, pi. 

It a very bold moss stitch is wanted, follow same method but 

r> 2 - ... . , 

When knitting Moss Stitch, always start return row with 
ki, or 2, depending on whether the design is ki, pi, or k2, p2, if 
you finish with ki or k2. If you finish with pi or p2, start with 
pi or p2. 

To make Moss Stitch on 4 needles, knit as follows.— 1st 
round. —ki, pi, ending with ki. 2nd round. —pi, ki, ending 
with pi. Rep. 1st and 2nd rounds alternately. 

Ribuing. —This is used where garment is required to fit 
tightly, such as at cutis of sweaters, bottom of jumpers, and at 
tops of socks and stockings, etc. There are several popular ribs. 
1. ki, pi. 2. k2, p2. 3. k3, p3, or k2 or 3 and pi. To rib, cast 
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on a number of stitches which is a multiple of the number 
required for each rib. For example, if you are knitting two and 
purling two, you must cast on a number of stitches divisible 
by four, such as 80 or 84. If your rib is k2, pi, the number of 
stitches cast-on should be divisible by three, such as 75. 

WOOLLIES FOR BABY 
Baby’s Pilch 

Materials.—2 ozs. 3-ply fingering wool; 15 inches elastic 
i inch wide, 2 knitting needles, No. 10; a bone crochet hook, 
No. 16. 

Cast on 48sts to begin at top of back. Work in ki, pi for 
6 rows. 

Next Row.—Work slots for elastic. K6, k 2 tog., make 1 , 
then * k8, k 2 tog., make 1 , and repeat from * to end of row, 
finishing with knitting the last 6sts. 

Work 7 rows more in the ribbing, then change to garter 
stitch. 

Work 6 rows, then on the next and every following lotli 
row inc. the next-to-the-edge st at both ends of the needle till 
there are ioosts on the needle. 

Work p rows without alteration. 

From here dec. the next-to-the-edge st at both ends of the 
needle till 30sts remain. 

Work 2 rows without alteration. 

On each of the next 7 rows inc. the next-to-the-edge st at 
both ends of the needle, then work the next row without inc. 
Repeat the 8 rows till there are qosts on the needle. 

Work the next 9 rows without alteration. On the next and 
every following 10th row decrease the next-to-the-edge st at 
both ends of the needle till 8qsts remain. 

Continue on these sts quite straight till the side edges are 
the same depth as those of the back. 

Now work 7 rows in ribbing, then cast off. 

T o Complete the Pilch. —Sew up the side seams and press 
lightly. Work the following crochet 1 edging round the leg 
openings. Join wool to a side seam. 

Edging.—W ork ide into the edge of the first ridge, qch, 

1 For stitches and abbreviations, see pages 226-231. 
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idc into the loop between the ridges, * idc into the next ridge, 
idc into the next loop, 4ch,*idc into the next ridge, idc into 
the loon, idc into the next ridge, 4ch, idc into the loop, and 
repeat from * all round the leg opening. 

Work the edge round the second leg in the same way. 

Thread the elastic in and out of the holes round the waist 
and join. 

Double-Breasted Vest for Baby. 


Materials .—2 ozs. 3-ply wool; 2 No. 9 needles. 

This vest is double-breasted and opens down the front, a 
special merit when it is used for a restless child. 

Cast on 46sts for the back of the vest. 

jst row. —k3, then*p2, k3, and rep. from • until you get to 
the last 5, which you knit. 

Continue working rows as the 1st until you have a piece of 
36 ridges (72 rows), then k 30 rows. 

Now ki5 sts, leave them on a safety-pin, cast off 16. Knit 
the 15 left for 30 rows. 

Cast on 27sts on the inside end of the work, and you will 
then have 42 in all. 

K30 rows plain, then rib as the 1st row for 62 rows. Cast off. 

Join the wool inside end of work. K these 15 sts for 30 rows, 
then cast on 27 at the inside end and k. the 42 sts for 3 0 rows. 
Now work rib as in the 1st row tor 62 rows. Cast off. 

To Complete the Vest. —Sew the front to the back from the 
bottom as far as the plain part, leaving the rest for the arin- 
hole. 

Edging. —Work a treble crochet 1 in every st round the 
neck, • work idc, 3ch, take up 2ch, wool over, and draw 
through all three, miss 1, and repeat from •. Crochet the same 
edging round each armhole. 

Thread narrow ribbon through the treble at the neck. 


Matinee Jacket in Honeycomb Stitch 

Materials .—3 ozs. white baby wool, and i£ ozs. pale pink 
baby wool. No. 5 bone knitting needles. No. 2 bone crochet 
hook. 

Back. —With white wool, beginning at lower edge, cast on 
38sts (4 ins.) for half the back. 

1 For stitches and abbreviations, see pages 226-231. 
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1st row. —K. 

2nd row. — P. 

3rd row. —K. 

4th row. —Drop white wool, s 2sts on to right-hand needle 
without knitting them, introduce pink and k2, * s 2sts on to 
right-hand needle, without knitting them (carrying pink 
wool behind the sts), with pink, k2, repeat from * to within 
2sts from end, turn. 

3th row.— Having 2sts on needle, • p2 with pink wool in 
front of needle, S2, repeat from * to within 2sts, turn. 

6th row.— Having 2sts on needle, • k2 with pink wool 
behind needle, S2, repeat from * to within 2sts, turn. 

yth row. —Like 5th, s the last 2sts on to right-hand needle, 
and turn. 

Drop pink wool and pick up the white. 

8th row. —P. 
gth row. —K. 

Change to pink and repeat from 4th row 5 times, making 
6 rows of blocks. 

Break the wool and make another piece in exactly the same 
way, but do not break the threads. Join both pieces. On 76sts 
rep. from 4th to 7th rows inclusive, but s 4^ts in the centre 
in order to keep the pattern straight. 

Change to the white wool and decrease 2sts in centre so as 
to have 2 white sts between the pink. 

Continue, following pattern, until there are 9 rows of 
blocks, then work the 4 rows of pink, and break the wool. 

Sleeves.—W ith white wool, cast on 40sts for right sleeve, 
knit the 74sts across back. Cast on 40sts for left sleeve. 

1st row. —K. 

2nd roiv. —P. 

3rd row. —K. 

Change to the pink wool. Continue until there are 6 more 
rows of blocks (16 from beginning), ending with fourth pink 
row. 

In next row, with the white wool, k58 and slip on to a safety 
pin. Cast off 38sts for back of neck, and k. remaining 58sts. 

Left Front.—O n 58sts, ki row, pi row, ki row and cast 
on 20sts for front. Change to the pink and continue, 
following the pattern, until there are 6 rows of blocks, ending 
with white purl row. Next row (4th row of white).—Cast off 
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40sts for sleeve. On remaining sts kio rows of blocks for 
front and cast off. 

Right Front. —Pick up the 58sts for right front. With 
the white wool, starting at neck edge, ki row, pi row. Cast off 
20sts, ki row. Change to pink and continue working the 
right front to match the left. # 

To Complete the Coat. —Sew up the seams and finish off 
with the following crochet edging: 

Edging. —Fasten pink wool at top of the left front, crochet 
4ch, skip the pink rows, dc in wlute rows, 4ch, dc between 
next blocks, continue all around jacket, working dc, 4ch, 
dc into cadi comer at bottom, ss into starting point and drop 
wool. 

Fasten white wool into ss just made, work 3tr in 4ch loop 
then work *;tr into each loop down the front, across bottom 
and along next front. Into last loop at top of right front make 
3tr only and fasten off. 

Pick up pink wool, * 4CI1, dc between groups of trebles, 
repeat from * and fasten off at top of right front. \\ ith white 
starting at middle of back, work 5tr in each loop all around 
jacket and fasten off. 

Fasten pink on, ach, dc between groups of trebles, continue 
around, join, and fasten off wool. 

Around sleeves, and using pink wool, crochet 4ch loops. 
Next round, with the white wool make 5tr into each loop, finish 
with a round of pink loops to match the border of the jacket. 

Matinfe Jacket 

Materials. — 2 -ply white supcr-fingcring wool, fine bone 
needles to suit wool, 3$ yds pale blue or pink ribbon 1 in. wide. 
Pale blue or pink crochet silk, No. 32. 

Cast on iy5sts. He sure always to slip the first stitch. 

1st rote. —K. 

2 nd TOIL'. — P. 

3rd rote.—K. 

.fth row. —Right side of work, k2, * over, k2, slip 1, k2 tog., 
draw the s. st. over the 2 knitted tog.; k2, over, ki; repeat 
from *, end with k2. 

j/h row. —K,.; repeat the last 2 rows eleven more times. 

28th row. — k2, k2 tog., * k 17, k2 tog., repeat from *, end with 
knit 18 (i83sts). 
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2 Q th TOW .— K. 

30th row. —P. 

31st row. —K. 

32nd row. —K. 

33rd row. —k6, * pi, ki, repeat from * to last 6sts, knit 
these. 

34th row. —K. The plain row is worked on the right side of 
work. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 24 times—50 rows in all. Take the 
first 5ists for the first half of the front and on them knit 20 
pattern rows. 

31st row. —K. to last lists, knit these in pattern. Knit the 
lists in pattern and the remainder plain until 19 rows have 
been done. 

yoth row. —K20, turn work, k9 plain, 11 in pattern; repeat 
these 2 rows until 8 rows have been worked. Cast oft these 20 
sts. Take the other sts on to a spare needle. 

For the Back.— Work in pattern on 8ists. When the yoke 
is reached, keep 11 in pattern on each side, and work to corres¬ 
pond with the fronts. Work the second front. Sew up the 
shoulders. Take the stitches on the right side of the work; 
knit them, pick up 8 stitches on the shoulder, knit across the 
back, pick up 8 on the shoulder; k. second front. K. a row. 

In next row k29, k2 tog., k8, k2 tog., ka, cast on 2sts on 
back, knit these together, k8, k29. K. the next row. Repeat 
these 2 rows 3 times, always decreasing on each side the 8 
shoulder stitches. Then k4, * over twice, k2 tog., L4, repeat 
from *, at the end k5. 

Next row. —K., dropping one of the “overs.” Next 6 rows .— 
Rib in 2 plain, 2p. Cast oft. 

For the Sleeves.—C ast on loosely 51 sts. 

1st row. —K. 

2nd row .— P. 

3rd row. —K. 

4th row. —Right side of work, k2, * over, k2, slip 1, k2 tog.; 
draw the slip stitch over the 2 knitted together, k2, over, ki; 
repeat from *, end with k2. 

5th row. —K. Rep. the last 2 rows 3 more times, then k2 
rows. In next row, k3, * over twice, k2 tog., k2; repeat from *. 
K. a row, dropping one of the “overs.” 

Knit in pattern as jacket, increasing at each side in 9th, 17th, 
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33rd, 49th, and 64th rows. Knit in pattern 4 rows. Then 
cast off 5 stitches at die beginning of each row 6 times. Cast off 
8 twice, cast off all. 

To Complete Jacket.— Sew up sleeves very neatly and 
place the seam about £ in. up on fronts. 

Edging.— Take silk and make ide in every stitch all round 
jacket. Keep right side of jacket towards you and begin at 
foot comer of front and make * 4^r first dc, ide in next dc, 
and repeat from *, all round fronts and neck. 

Run ribbon into neck, wrists, shoulders, and tie neatly in 
bows. Colour of ribbon and crochet silk should match. 

Bady’s Bootees 

Materials. —1 oz. 3-ply white fingering wool, 1 oz. 3-ply blue 
fingering wool, and 4 steel knitting needles, No. 15. 

Cast on 40sts with white wool. Starting with a plain row 
do 4 rows st-st, then 4 rows st-st, starting with a p. row, 
then 4 rows st-st, starting with a plain row. 

Next row, * k2, thread over, k2 tog. Rep. from • till end of 
row, finishing with k2. Next roic, p. Next row, * k2, thread over, 
k2 tog. Rep. from • to end of row, k2, then begin pattern. 

ist rotv (on right side).—k2, pi, ki. Rep. to end. 

2nd row (on wrong side).—ki, pi. 

Continue till long enough for the leg (2 inches) then join 
on the blue wool and do 4 rows in plain knitting, then a row 
of holes in white (k2, thread over, k2 tog., k3). Continue to 
end of row. K. coming back, then do two rows of blue. Then 
k 14, join on the white wool again, and on i2sts do | in. ot 
pattern, then 24 rows of blue garter st. Then lilt 17 or i8sts 
up each side, and with 3 needles knit 12 rows. 

Then begin intakes to shape bottom of shoe part. 

Put the stitches of each side on 2 needles and the toe stitches 
on a third one. K2 tog. at beginning and end of each long 
needle and, at the toe, knit the last stitch of the long needle and 
one of the short needles together. Gradually the sts will be 
reduced at the toe so that they will all be on the two needles. 

Continue reducing for 24 rows, then cast oft and sew up. 

Pullover for a Six-months’-old Baby v. 

Materials. —1£ ozs. 2-ply fingering, 1 pair No. 10 needles, 
4 pearl buttons, crochet hook. 
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Note. —Length from shoulder, 11 ins.; width at under¬ 
arm, 9^ ins.; length of sleeve with cutf turned back, 7 ins. 

Front.—C ast on 72st, and knit in rib of pi, ki, for 14 rows. 
K. 2 rows in st-st., k2 tog. at end of last row (71st). 

1 stpattern tow. —K3 • k2 tog., make 1, ki, make 1, slip 1, 
ki, p.s.s.o., k5, rep. from •, ending row with k3 instead ot k5. 
2nd row and every even row ajter. — P. 

3rd row. —k2* k2 tog., make 1, k3, make 1, slip 1, ki, p.s.s.o., 
k3, rep. from ♦, ending row with k2 instead of k3- 
yth row. —ki, • k2 tog., make 1, k5, make i, si, ki, p.s.s.o., 
ki, rep. from * to end or row. 

; 7th row. —k2 tog., * make 1, k7, make 1, si, k2 tog., p.s.s.o., 
rep. from *, ending with make 1, k7, make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o. 
gth row. —K. 

10th row .— P. 

This completes the pattern. Rep. the 10 rows once. 
Continue in st-st till work measures 8 ins. from beginning. 
Begin inset on right side. 

jst row. —k33, k2 tog., make 1, ki, make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., 

k 33 * 

2nd and every even row ajter .— P. 

$rd row. —k32, k2 tog., make 1, k3> make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., 
^32. 

yth row. —k3i, k2 tog., make 1, k5> make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., 
k 3 i. 

yth row. —k30, k2 tog., make 1, k7, make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., 
k30. 

gth row. —K. 

nth row. —k28, k2 tog., make i, ki, make 1, si, ki, k5, k2 
tog., make 1, ki, make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., k28. 

jjth row. —k27» k2 tog., make 1, k3, make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., 

k27- 

jyth row. —k26, k2 tog., make 1, k5, make 1, slip 1, ki, p.s.s.o., 
ki, k2 tog., make 1, k5, make 1, slip 1, ki, p.s.s.o., k26. 

zyth row. —k25, k2 tog., make 1, k7, make 1, si, k2 tog., 
p.s.s.o., make 1, k7, make 1, si, ki, p.s.s.o., k25- 
igth row. —K. This row completes the inset. 

The neckband is begun in the next row. 

1 st row. —pi9, k33, pi9. 

2nd row .—K. 

Rep. last 2 rows. 
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$th row. —pi9, k3, cast off 27st for neck, k3, pi9- 

Knit 3 rows in st-st on last 22st for left shoulder, always 
knitting 3 at the beginning of each purl row. Cast off. 

K. sts lor other shoulder to correspond. 

Back. —Follow instructions for front until inset is reached, 
then k 19 rows st-st in place of inset rows. Follow instructions 
for front for neck and shoulders. 

Sleeves. —Cast on 42sts for cuff. K. in rib of pi, ki, for 
14 rows. K2 rows in st-st, k2 tog., at end of 2nd row (41st). 

Continue in st-st, increasing as follows: ki, k. tirst into 
front then into back of 2nd st, k. to within 2sts of end of row, 
inc. 1 by the same method, ki (43sts). 

Continue in st-st, increasing every 8th row until there are 
5ists on needle. (Sleeve should measure 7 inches with cuff 
turned back half-way.) 

Cast off. 

Knit a second sleeve in the same way. 

To Complete Pullover. —Press each piece on the wrong side 
with a damp cloth and moderately hot iron. 

Sew up side scams and shoulders for £ in. at armhole edge. 
Join sleeve seams. Turn back cuff and insert with seams to 
side seam. 

Press all seams on the wrong side. Sew 2 buttons on each 
shoulder and crochet chain loops on opposite side to corres¬ 
pond. 

Infant’s Mittens with Thumbs 

Materials. —I oz. 4-ply Scotch fingering; 2 No. 10 celluloid 
knitting needles; $ yard ribbon. 

Cast on 40 sts. Work in rib of k2 and p2 for 30 rows. 

31st nnc. —* k2, wool over, k2 tog., rep. from • to the end 
of the row. 

32nd to jgfh row.—K. 

40th row. —k 19, inc. one in each of the next 2sts, ki9. 

.fist row. —K. 

42nd row. —kiQ, inc. once in the next stitdi, k2, inc. one in 
the next, ki9- 

4^rd row .— K. 

44th row. —k 19, inc. one in the next st, k. to the last 20 sts, 
inc. once in the next, k 19. 

Rep. the last two rows until 52sts are on the needle. Ki 
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row without shaping. In the next row, k20, k. backwards and 
forwards on the next I2sts for 11 rows. Then, to shape the 
top of the thumb, k. each two sts tog., in the next two rows. 
Breaking off a length of wool, thread it through the remain¬ 
ing sts, then sew up the thumb seam and fasten off very 
securely. 

Commencing again with the needle containing the 20 
knitted sts, knit up 2 sts at the base of the thumb and k. the 
remaining 20 sts at the other side of the thumb. 

K. until 40 rows have been worked from the wrist. 

Shape the top as follows:— 

1st row. —K. tog. every 6th and 7th st. 

2nd and every alternate row. —K. without shaping. 

3rd row. —K. tog. every 5th and 6th st. 

yth row. —K. tog. every 4th and 5th st. 

yth row. —K. tog. every 3rd and 4th st. 

gth row. —K. tog. every 2nd and 3rd st. 

Break off a length of wool, thread it through the remaining 
sts and fasten off very securely. Sew up the seam and thread 
ribbon through wrist holes. 

KNITTED GARMENTS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 

Child’s Gaiters 

Materials. —3-ply white super-fingering wool; fine needles 
to suit wool, one short, one pointed at each end for the cable; 
pink crochet silk; white elastic. 

Cast on 46 stitches. 

K4 rows. 

yth to 16th rows. —k2, p2 for 12 rows (begin and end each 
row with k2 odd numbers, p2, the even numbers). 

iyth row. —k6, p2, cable (i.c., slip 3sts on to the short needle, 
k. the next 3sts across the first 3sts. K. the 3sts, p2, k. the 
rest of the row. 

18th row. —k32, p6, k8. 

igth row. —k6, p2, k6, p2, k. to end of row. 

20th row. — k32, p6, k8. 

21st row. —k6, p2, k6, p2, k. to end of row. 

22nd row .—k32, p6, k8.' 

23rd row. —k6, p2, k6, p2, k. to end of row. 

24th row. —k32, p6, k8. 
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25th row. —k6, p2, cable (same as 17th row), p2, kmt the rest 
of the row. 

26th row. —Repeat from 18th row. 

Cable again rows 33, 41,49, 57, 65, 73, 81, 89, 97, 105,113, 121, 
129. On the 2nd row after cables 41, 49, 57, 65, inc. after the 
2nd st at the beginning of the row and before the 2nd st at 
the end of the row; and on the 2nd row after cables 73, 81, 89, 
97, dec. at the same places. The total number of sts will then 
be 46 (same as at start). 

After cable 129, ki row. K6 rows, inc. after the 10th st ot 
the 1st and 2nd rows, after the nth st of the 3rd and 4th rows, 
and after the 12th st of the 5th and 6th rows. 

The total number of sts is now 52. K16, k2 tog., ki6, k2 
tog., turn; k2 tog., ki4, k2 tog., turn; k2 tog., ki2, k2, k2 tog., 
turn; k2 tog., kio, k2 tog., turn. 

The sts (44 in all) will now be in 3 groups, 12 in the middle 
and 16 at each side. K. 12 rows on the middle I2sts, then pick 
up the side sts and k6 rows. Cast off. 

To Complete Gaiters. —Join up the leg. Take pink crochet 
silk, and crochet round the bottom of the gaiter. 

Edging. — 1st row. —itr, 3CI1, itr in every 3rd st. round gaiter 
2ml row. —* ide in itr of previous row, 4tr in 3ch, rep. from * 
all round. Sew on elastic 4 in. long to either side of gaiter. 

Left leg reverses the pattern of the right leg, i.c.;— 

jyth row. —k30, p2, cable, p2, k6, etc. 

Small Roy’s Sweater with Cap and Mittens 

Materials. —Two skeins Scotch wool; 2 balls Angora wool; 
2 No. 4^ and 2 No. 3 bone knitting needles. 

Back. —Cast on 6osts on large knitting needles. Knit garter 
stitch for 12 ins. 

Sleeve. —Cast on ysts, k. across, then cast on 7sts for other 
sleeve. Repeat, adding ysis at each end until there are 42sts, 
making 144-sts in all; knit 20 ribs (40 rows) in garter stitch. 

Shoulder. —k64, slip on to a safety-pin, cast off i6sts for 
back of neck and k. the remaining 64sts for front, as follows: 
k2 rows, then cast on i4sts towards front. K20 rows, then cast 
off 7sts at sleeve end of each row, 6 times. Slip these 36sts on an 
extra needle, and knit other front to correspond, then knit all 
stitches on one needle, having 72 in all. K. to correspond with 
back and cast off loosely on wrong side. 
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Cuffs. —With small needles pick up 40sts; k2, p2, tor 3 ins. 
Collar.— With large needles, pick up sosts, beginning on left 
side of sweater. Using the Angora wool, k. 16 rows. Cast off 
loosely on wrong side; make cord and tassels for front lacing. 1 

Cap 

Materials .—One skein Scotch wool; 4 steel needles, No. 10. 
Cast on 8osts, 26 on 1st two needles and 28 on 3rd. Ki 
round, pi round for 24 rounds, k2 rounds; pi round, ki round 
for 28 rows, then k. around tor 5 ins. K2, p2 lor 18 rounds 
and draw together. Finish with 1 row of crochet with Angora 
on edge. Make a pompom and sew to top. 

Mittens 

Materials .—One half skein Scotch wool; 4 steel knitting 
needles No. 12. 

Cast on 48 stitches on three needles, iosts on each. K2, p 2 
for 3 ins., k$ rows before beginning thumb, then k2, make 1, 
k2, make 1. K. to end of round, k2 rounds, k2, make 1, k4, 
make 1, k. to end of round, k2 rounds. Continue to me., 
adding 2 more sts between the increasings until there arc i6sts, 
with 2 rounds plain between the increasing rows. Slip these 

i6sts on a safety-pin. r , 

Hand. —K20 rounds, then * k2 tog., k4; rep. from around 

once, k3 rounds plain, * k2, k2 tog.; rep. from around, k2 
rounds plain, then ki, k2 tog., ki round plain. With darning 
needle draw through remaining sts and fasten on wrong side. 

Thumb.—T ake the i6sts off needle, pick up 2 more (18 in all), 
ki5 rounds, then k2 tog. all around, k3 rounds, then dec. once 
more and finish as for the hand. 

Schoolboy’s Winter Cap 

Materials .—2 ozs. tan wool, 1 oz. brown wool, 5 double- 
pointed needles, No. 4. 

Brim. —With brown wool, cast on 88sts. K22sts on each ot 
four needles. Pi round, then ki round, pi round alternately 

until there arc 7 ridges from start. 

Change to tan wool, ki round, pi round alternately until 

there are 7 ridges, then p4 rounds. 

Crown.—K nit in rounds, in rib of ki, pi, for 60 rounds, 7 

1 See page 132. 
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ins. or desired length, then k3 tog. all around. Leave about 
J yard wool, break off. Turn cap inside out, pass wool through 
each st. and draw sts. firmly together at top of crown. 

Pompom. —Cut 50 strands of brown wool, 6 ins. in length, 
and tie in centre. Fold in half and tie again. Then trim 
evenly and sew to crown of cap. 

Slip-ovter for Two- to Four-year-old 

Materials. —3 ozs. ice wool, 2 needles No. 4, and 5 steel 
needles No. 14. 

Back.—W ith No. 4 needles cast on "jSsts. 

1st row .—* kz, p2, rep. from • ending row with k2. 

2nd row. —• p2, k2, rep. from * ending row with p2. 

Rep. 1st and 2nd rows alternately until there are 32 rows 
(4 ins.), or length desired. Knit 6 rows or 3 ridges, then ki 
row, pi row alternately on the 78sts (11 ins. wide), until there 
are 77 rows (8$iiu.) from ridges, or 12J ins. from start, or 
desired length. Dec. 1st on each end of needle. 

\okr.— k2, * wool over, k2 tog., rep. from * across. 

1st row. —* k4, p4, rep. from • ending row with k4. 

2nd row .—• p4, k4, rep. from * ending row with 04. 

3rd row. —* k.p p4, rep. from * ending row with lq. 

4th row .—* p4, lq, rep. from • ending row with P4. 

3th row. —Same as 4th row. 

Oth row. —Same as 3rd row’. 

7th row. —Same as 4th row. 

8 th rou \—Same as 3rd row. 

Rep. from 1st to 8th row inclusive twice, then rep. 1st, 2nd, 
3rd. and 4th rows, making 3A patterns (7 rows of blocks) 
from start of yoke. 

Shoulder.—-O n i6sts k7 rows of blocks following pattern, 
slipping remaining sts. on to a safety-pin. Leaving 44sts for 
hack ol neck, on the remaining i6sts knit other shoulder to 
correspond. Cast on 52sts towards front, s. the i6sts to the 
68sts, making 84sts (12 inches) on needle. Knit, following 
pattern, for 3A more patterns from where sts. were cast on for 
front. 

Ac.v/ row. —k2, * wool over, ka tog., rep. from • across. 

1 hen ki row', pi row alternately until there are 77 row’s. 
Knit 3 ridges, inc. 1st on each end of needle, then repeat 2nd 
and 1st rows alternately until there are 30 rows, so that edge 
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of front corresponds to edge of back. Cast off. Sew up side 
seams. 

Sleeves. —Cast on 56sts (8 inches). Ki row, pi row alter¬ 
nately until there are 73 rows (8 ins.), or desired length. In 
last row decrease to 52sts by knitting 2sts tog. 4 times at even 
intervals. K3 ridges. Change to steel needles, No. 14. K. in 
rounds, in rib of k2, p2, for 24 rounds, 2 ins., or desired length. 
Cast off. 

Band Around Neck. —With No. 14 steel needles pick up 
34sts on side of right shoulder. With 2nd needle pick up the 
44sts across back of neck, tie a thread in 1st and last st. for 
corner sts. On a 3rd needle pick up 34sts on left shoulder, 
on 4th needle pick up 52sts across front. Tie a thread in 
first and last st. for corner sts. On another needle slip 22sts 
from the 44sts of back, start to knit from centre ol back. 
With No. 4 needles, * wool over, k2 tog., repeat from * 
around. 

2nd round. —P. 

3rd round .—* K. to within 1st of the corner stitch, k. this 
st. and the corner st. and the 1st st. from next needle tog., rep. 
from • around. 

Pi round. 

Rep. the last 2 rounds alternately until there are 6 ridges. 
Cast off. 


TIIE ART OF KNITTING SOCKS 

Socks arc not really difficult to knit provided you follow a 
clear pattern or else understand the principle on which they 
are made. The only process in uny way complicated is that of 
turning the heel. This is not difficult to do but the instructions 
are apt to appear confusing at first sight. 

To Turn A Sock Heel 

There are two main kinds of sock heels, known as the 
French and the Dutch. In the complete sock pattern given 
below, the Dutch heel is recommended. To turn a French heel 
instead, proceed as the pattern instructs until the 29 rows have 
been knitted on to the 30sts on the heel needle. Then knit one 
more row so that the work ends on a purl row. Next row .— 
ki8, k2 tog., turn. Next row. —p7, p2 tog., turn. Next row .— 
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k8, k2 tog., turn. Next row.— p9, p2 tog., turn. Continue in 
tliis way until all the stitches are worked once more into 1 
row, making a total of 18 sts. Then knit half the number of 
stitches, bringing the wool to the middle of die row (and the 
centre of the heel). Now slip all the instep stitches on to 1 
needle and with the freed needle knit the remainder of the heel 
stitches and pick up and knit i6sts down the side of the heel 
flap. From here, proceed as the pattern describes, except that 
you have 9 heel stitches to knit on to the 3rd needle instead of 
5 only. When decreasing for the instep, knit one plain round 
after each decreasing round, instead of two, as in the pattern. 
Continue decreasing until there are i6sts. on the first needle, 
32 on the instep needle, and 16 on the third. 

To Knit A Double Heel 

To make a heel more durable, slip every other stitch in the 
purl rows. Tliis results in a thicker texture. 

Round or Flat Toe? 

Instructions are given in the pattern below’ for a flat toe. 
To make a round toe, when you have knitted the foot to a 
length of 9 ins. or to length required, work as follows : 

1st murid. —K. tog., every 8th and 9th st. Since you have 
fiqsts this will leave one over and in order to dispose of this 
it must be knitted together with the previous st. at the side ol 
the foot where it will not show’. 

Next tu'o rounds. —K. without shaping. 

Next round. —K. tog. every 7th and 8th st. 

Next two rounds. — K. without shaping. 

Next round. —K. tog. every 6th and 7th st. 

Next two rounds. — K. without shaping. 

Next round. —K. tog. every 5th and 6th st. 

If a longer toe is wanted, another shaping may be knitted, 
i.e., k. another two rounds plain and then, in the last rountl, 
k. tog. every 4th and 5th st. Break off the wool, leaving a long 
end. Thread this end through the remaining stitches, draw 
them up, and fasten off securely. 

To Make Socks in Proportion 

If you are making the foot of a sock longer or shorter tha.i 
the pattern allows, to fit an individual foot, you must adjust 
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75 . All sock heels are turned on the same principle but the details dijjer 
according to the shape of heel desired. The French heel shown here has 
a slanting seam at each side, whereas the Dutch heel is straight. 
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the length of the leg accordingly. The ribbing at the top of 
the leg, the plain part of the leg and the ankle should each 
be in depth { the length of the foot, i.e., for a 10 in. foot each 
part would be i\ ins. The length of leg taken up by the 
decreasings for shaping will be 3 ins., making a total length 
of 2k plus 2\ plus 3 plus 2i, that is, 10J ins. 

Socks Easy to Repair 

It you want to be able to knit new heels and toes into worn 
socks you should knit the socks in sections, joining the heels 
and toes by oversewing. 

To do this, when you come to the point at which you would 
normally turn the heel, cast off the heel stitches and continue 
to knit the foot until you come to the point where you would 
normally begin to decrease for the toe. Cast off. 

To make the separate heel, cast on the same number of 



76 . Sock* uith ftet kmtud in sections, as shuun here, have a long life 
siruc uorn-oul heels and toes are easily replaced. 


stitches as you cast off above .-the heel and knit and turn the 
heel in the usual way. lick up the stitches at the side of the 
heel and continue to knit the lower half of the foot, following 
the instructions tor the instep shapings. W hen the sole of the 
foot is the same length as the top, cast off. Now knit the 
separate toe on tout needles, casting on the same number of 
stitches as you cast off at the end of die top of the foot, plus 
those cast oft at the end of the sole of the foot. Knit two 
rounds plain before starting to decrease. 
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Join the heel, toe and separate parts of the foot together 
very neatly, and press the sock. When a large hole appears in 
the heel or toe it will be simple to unpick your oversewing 
and knit in a new part. 

A Sock Pattern Simple to Knit 

Materials .—4 ozs. of 4-plv wool and a set of 4 No. 12 steel 
knitting needles. 

Measurements .—The sock measures 14 in. from top to heel 
edge and the length of the foot is 11 ins. or as desired. 

Cast on 72sts (24 on each of 3 needles) and work round and 
round in ribbing of k2 and £>2 for 4 inches. Continue in stock¬ 
ing stitch for a further 2$ inches. Now shape the leg. 

Next round. —1st needle, ki, si, ki, n.s.s.o., k. to end. 2nd 
needle, k. 3rd needle, k. until 3sts rem., ka tog., ki. K. 7 rounds 
without snaping, then repeat the last 8 rounds 4 timbs more 
(6asts remaining—19, 24, and 19). Continue in st-st. without 
further shaping until the leg measures 11 ins. from the cast-on 
edge. Then divide the stitches for the heel as follows: 

The 2st 3 between the leg decreases will be the centre of the 
heel: arrange I4sts on each side ot them, making 30sts on the 
heel needle. Divide the other 32sts on to a needles and leave 
for the instep. Now work backwards and forwards in st-st. on 
the heel sts. for 29 rows, ending with a knit row, then turn the 
heel thus: 

Next row. —pi 9 , p2 tog., turn. Next row .—Slip 1, k8, k2 tog., 
turn. Next row. —si, p8, p2 tog., turn. Repeat the last 2 rows 
until all the sts. are worked up, making a total ot iosts on the 
needle. End with a knit row. 

Now pick up i6sts down the side of the heel flap, and knit 
them on to the needle with the iosts. With the 2nd needle knit 
across the 32 instep sts., which should first be put back on to 
1 needle. With the 3rd needle pick up and knit i6sts up the 
other side of the heel Hap, and knit across 5 of the heel sts. (21, 
32, 21). Ki round without shaping. 

Next round.— 1st needle, k. until 3sts remain, k2 tog., ki. 
2nd needle, k. 3rd needle, ki, si, p.s.s.o., k. to end. Knit 2 
rounds without shaping. 

Repeat the last 3 rounds 4 times more (16, 32, 16). Now 
continue in st-st. until the foot measures 9 ins. from the 
back of the heel. (More or less rows may be added here if a 
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longer or shorter foot is required; a toe usually takes from 
to 3 inches.) 

Next round. —1st needle, knit until 3sts remain, k2 tog., ki; 
2nd needle, ki, si, ki, p.s.s.o., k. until 3sts remain, k2 tog., ki; 
3rd needle, ki, si, ki, p.s.s.o., k. to end. 

Next round. —Knit without shaping. Repeat the last 2 rounds 
until only 24sts remain in the round (6, 12, 6). Slip the two 
sets of 6sts on to 1 needle, then graft the sts. together, or cast¬ 
off the sts. together on the wrong side. 

Work the other sock in the same way. Press socks on the 
wrong side with a hot iron over a damp cloth, avoiding the 
ribbing. 

FIVE USEFUL PATTERNS 
An Attractive Jumper 

This jumper is easy to knit and easy to look at. It is be¬ 
coming to all ages, and, worked in a suitable colour, will look 
well on any figure. 

Materials. —6 oz. 4-ply wool, or 9 oz. if long sleeves are 
desired. Two No. 10 and two No. 8 knitting needles. 

Measurements. —Shoulder to lower edge, i8i inches ; sleeve 
seam, 5 inches; 34-in. bust. 

Note. —The work should run 6J stitches to the inch and 8| 
rows to the inch. 

Back and Front Alike.— Using No. 10 needles, cast on 
94 stitches and work in rib of ki, pi for 3 indies. Change to 
No. 8 needles and knit three rows. Next row .—Ki, pi to end 
of row. Next 3 rows. —K. Next row. —Pi, ki. These eight rows 
make the pattern. 

Next row. —Inc., k. till 1st remains, inc. Now work seven 
rows in pattern and repeat these 8 rows 7 times, till you have 
uosts 011 the needle. Continue working in pattern till the 
work measures 12.I inches from the start. 

To Shape the Armholes. —Cast off 6sts at the beginning 
of the next two rows and k. to the end of each row. Next 
row. —K2 tog., k. till 2sts remain, k2 tog. Next row. —K2 
tog., knit in pattern till ^sts remain, lc2 tog. Next 2 rows. — 
K2 tog., k. till 2sts remain, k2 tog. This should leave 86sts 
on the needle. Now continue in pattern till work measures 
17$ inches from the start. Work 1 inch in rib of ki, pi. Next 
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8 rows. —Cast off 5, rib to end of row. Cast off loosely in rib. 
Make another piece of knitting in the same way. 

To Make Short Sleeves. —Cast on 6osts using No. 10 
needles, and rib in ki, pi for i£ inches. Next row. —* Rib 4, 
inc., repeat from * to end of row (72sts). Change to No. 8 
needles, and work in pattern, knitting 3 rows and working 
every fourth row ki, pi and every eighth row pi, ki. At the 
fourth row, inc., pi, ki till 1st remains, inc. Repeat these 
4 rows 6 more times, till there are 86sts on the needle. K. 
two rows. Next row. —Cast off 6, k. to end of row. Next row .— 
Cast off 6, knit in pattern to end of row. Next 6 rows. —K2 tog. 
at beginning of each row. Work 3$ inches in pattern without 
further shaping. Castoff. Knit another sleeve in the same way. 

Long S lee ves. —Using No. 10 needles cast on 46sts and 
rib for 3 inches. Change to No. 8 needles and work in pattern 
for 16 rows. Continue in pattern, increasing 1st each end of 
the next row and every 8th row after, till 79sts are on the 
needle. Work straight till work measures 19 inches from start. 
Cast off 6sts at the beginning of the next 2 row's, then k2 tog. 
each end of every row till 23sts remain. Cast off. 

To Make Up.—J oin seams, sew in sleeves, and press lightly 
on the wrong side with a hot iron over a damp cloth. 

A Woman’s Vest 

Materials. —4 ozs. 3-ply vest wool and two No. 10 and two 
No. 8 knitting needles. 

The Front— Using No. 10 needles, cast on ioosts loosely. 

1st row. —k2, * pi, ki, repeat from * to end of the row. 
Rep. this row 11 times. Inc. 1st at the end of the last row. 

Using No. 8 needles, proceed as follows: 

1st row. —ki, * k3, pi, repeat from * to last 4sts, k4* 

2nd row. —ki, purl to the last st. ki. Rep. the 1st and 2nd 
rows until the work measures 14 inches from the start. The 
last row must be the same as the 2nd row, and the number of 
stitches must be reduced by one at the end of the row by k2 tog. 

Using No. 10 needles in the next row, k2, * pi, ki, repeat 
from * to end of the row. Rep. this row for 3 inches, increasing 
1st in the last row. 

Using No. 8 needles, repeat the 1st and 2nd rows for 5* 
inches, ending with the 2nd row and decreasing 1st at the end 
of the last row. 
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Using No. io needles, k.2, * pi, ki, repeat from • to end of the 
row. Rep. this row for i in. Cast off, knitting the knitted its. 
and purling the purl sts. 

The Back.— Work exactly the same as the front. Press 
carefully with a damp cloth and hot iron. Sew up seams, and 
sew on shoulder straps; they need i yard of ribbon. 


Cosy Bed Socks 


Materials .—<; ozs. super sports wool and No. io steel needles. 
Cast on 25sts on each ot 3 needles. Join and work 30 rounds 

rib, k3, p3. 

31st round .—• ki, make 2 (wool twice round needle), ka tog., 
k2 tog.; rep. from * all round. This forms a row of holes in 
which ribbon is threaded. 


32nd round .—ka, • pi, Lj; rep. from • all round. 

yrd, 34th , 33th , jo/A, and 37th rounds. —Rib die 1st needle, 

k. the 2nd and 3rd. 

7$/A, jy/A, and 40th rounds. —Rib 1st needle, p. 2nd and 3rd. 
Rep. trom 33rd to aoth rounds 14 dines. 

I 53 T d to 136th rounds. —Same as 33rd round. 

137th round. —• k3, k2 tog.; rep. from • to end of round. 
/{ 67 A to 161st rounds. —K. 

162nd round.— ki, • k2 tog., ka; rep. from * to end of round. 
iC^rd to 163th rounds. —K. 

166th round. —ka, * k2 tog., ki; rep. from • to end of round. 
167th and 166‘th rounds. —K. 

/69/A round.—k2 * ka tog., ki; rep. from • all round. 

170th round —K. 

171 \t round. —* ka tog.; rep. from • all round. 


172nd round .— K. , 

To Complete Socks. — Break off wool. Run die end through 


the sts. on the needle, draw up, and fasten off. Thread a 
ribbon through the holes in leg, and tie in a bow at the side. 


A Pair of Woollen Cuffs 

This is a simple piece of knitting for n child to tackle. 
Materials .— 1 oz. super sports wool and pair of No. 12 needles. 
Cast on ^osts. Ka rows and pi row. 

Repeat diese 3 row* till the work measures 8 ins. when drawn 
out. Cast off loosely. Join the two edges together. 
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Knit a 2nd cuff exactly like this. A smaller size can be made 
by casting-on fewer sts. and working 6 or ins. 

Hot-water Bag in Plain Knitting 

This makes a useful and pretty cover for a medium-sized 
hot-water bottle, and being plain knitting it is easily worked. 

Materials. —3 ozs. 4-ply tingering wool, and 2 knitting needles 
No. 10. 

Cast on 82 stitches. 

1st row. —K., slipping 1st only to form a neat firm edge. 
2nd row. —kio, purl till 5sts are left, knit these plain. 

3rd row. —K. 

4th row. —k9, p. till 5sts are left, k. 

3th row. —K. 

6th row. —k8, p. till 5sts are left, k. 
yth row. —K. 

8th row. —ky, purl till 5sts are left, k. 
gth row. —K. 

10th row. —k6, p. till 5sts arc left, k. 
nth row. —K. 

12th row. —k5, p. till 5sts are left, k. 

13th row. —K. 

14th row. —k5, pio, k. to end of row. 

13th rozu. —K. 

76th row. —k5, pio, k. to end of row. 

1 yth row. —K. 

18th row. —k5, pio, k. to end of row. 
igth roio. — K. 

20th row. —Same as 12th row. 

21st row. —Same as 11th row and so on, back to direction 
‘for 2nd row. 

Repeat this complete pattern 6 times. 

To Make Tabs to Fasten Cover. —In 4th pattern at 24th 
row, cast on I2sts. Continue these till the 3°th row. To make 
• buttonhole, cast-off 3, k2. In the 1st row of next pattern cast- 
on these 3 and continue till 8th row. Make second tab in 
corresponding position in next pattern. 

To Make Up Bag. —Sew up the side and bottom and crochet 
in double crochet round the top to give a firm edge. Sew on 
two buttons which may either be pearl ones or plain linen ones 
covered in blanket-stitch with the coloured wool. 



CROCHET WORK 

C ROCHET work is one of the simplest forms of fancy 
work. Once you have mastered the basic stitch, called the 
chain stitch, you can soon learn all the other stitches of 
which it is the basis. Some forms of fancy work require quite 
an amount of expenditure, but to crochet you only require a 
hook, and cotton, silk or wool. 

Every child should be taught crochet work at school. Like 
knitting, it makes a pleasant and useful spare time occupation, 
something to take up when you have friends to tea or in for a 
gossip, or even on a train journey, when you are tired of 
reading and want to pass the time. 

EQUIPMENT FOR CROCHET WORK 

Hook.— Give preference to a celluloid or steel hook. You 
can also buy hooks made of bone or wood, but these are not 
practical, as the stitches catch on the surface if it’s not perfectly 
smooth. If you prefer steel hooks, which arc best for fine 
crochet work, store them in a dry place or they may rust. 
Choose a size to suit the thread suggested for design. Use oo-i 
for fine wool and artificial silk, 6 . 1-8 for fine, Irish crochet, No. 
1 and 2 bone hooks for coarse rugs, and No. 12 bone hook tor 
line Shetland wool. Use ivory, tortoiseshell or wooden hooks 
for crocheting a design in thick cotton or wool, and fine steel 
hooks for fine cotton, ov silk, etc. When crocheting an 
edging on to fine material, use a fine hook. 

The ideal crochet hook should have a nicely-rounded head, 
smoothly polished on tlie inside. The back or hook should be 
slightly curved and the handle light. Don’t choose one with 
too sharp a point. 

Thread. —Choose the best quality of a thickness to suit the 
hook. Choose coarse silky or cotton thread for making trim¬ 
mings for blinds, curtains, bed and tablecovcrs, towels, cot 
covers, etc. Choose fine thread for lacc edgings and insertions 
for trimming lingerie, tray-cloths, afternoon tea-cloths, etc. 
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jf Treble 2 . 


Sllp-stitch 


77. Chain slilch is the foundation of crochet work, and all other stitches 
are variations of this method of hooking the thread through a loop. The 
number of loops on the hook and the number of limes the thread is pulled 
through give the different stitches. Slip-stitch is a useful method oj moving 
along or back to other rows without breaking the thread. 



2^6 CROCHET WORK 

Choose artificial silk for hats, frocks, jumpers, lace edgings, 
silk crochet twist for bags, purses, caps, ties, scarves or pure 
crochet silk for shawls, scarves, socks, ties, etc. 

Holder.— The best type is a bag which can be suspended 
from the wrist. The thread conies through a hole in the top. 

How to Hold the Hook and Thread 

Before learning to crochet, you must learn how to hold the 
hook and the thread. The hook should be held in the right 
hand as you would hold a pencil or a pen-holder between the 
first linger and your thumb, with the handle projecting over 
the hand, like a pencil. Now, hold the thread between the 
thumb and first finger ol the left hand and pass the thread or 
wool over the rst and 2nd fingers, under the 3rd and round 
the 4th, then start to crochet, remembering that both the 
1st stitch and later the crochet work, should be held, while 
working, with your thumb and 1st finger. It’s a good idea to 
practise holding the hook and the thread and the first stitches 
in wool with a No. 8 crochet hook. I would practise chain- 
stitch, double crochet and treble, each in turn, until you 
become an adept in these stitches before you attempt pattern*. 

Abbreviations Used in the Designs 


hi. equals block. 

let. equals lacet. 

ch. „ chain. 

P- 

„ picot. 

dec. „ decrease. 

ss. 

„ slipstitch. 

ilc. „ double crochet. 

sp. 

„ space. 

dbl-tr. „ double treble. 

St. 

„ stitch. 

sh-tr. „ short treble or i 

tr. 

„ treble. 

treble. 

trip-tr. 

„ triple treble. 

THE CROCHET 

WORKER’S 

ABC 


Bars.—W ork 5 chain. Miss 5 stitches or a lacet. Treble into 
next stitch. Repeat. 

Bullion Stitcii. —Use a straight-handled crochet hook. 
Begin with as many chain as required for the length ot trim¬ 
ming, and make 4 chain more than necessary. To work, * 
draw wool loosely over hook 4 times, making 9 loops on the 
hook, counting the last chain loop. Insert hook through 5th 
chain from hook and draw thread through all 9 loop* at 
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once. Repeat from • to end, but insert hook through every 
loop of foundation chain instead of missing 5, thus crocheting 
a straight row of tall stitches. One row of bullion stitch is 
enough when making an outer edge. 

Chain Stitch (ch).—Hold the end of the thread with the 
thumb and first finger of your left hand, and with your right 
hand pass the main thread over the end of thumb and hrst 
finger to form a loop, holding both down under your left 
thumb. Insert your crochet hook from right to left through 
this loop, and draw the thread through, and you have your 
loop. Draw loop up close, and there is the first chain stitch. 

* Now pass the thread round the hook from behind, and draw 
it through the stitch on the hook, then repeat from • to make a 
row of chain. 

Crazy Stitch. —Use this when making jumpers with No. 
10 bone hook. 1st row. —Work idc into 2nd chain from hook, 
then 2ch, 3tr into same st. as dc*. Miss 3 foundation chain, idc 
intQ the 4th, 2ch, 3tr, into the same st. as dc, and repeat from 

* to end. 2nd row. —Turn with icli, idc. into loop of 2ch 
nearest hook, 2ch, 3tr in same place. *idc into next 2 chain, 
loop, 2ch, 3tr into same place, and repeat from * to end. 
Repeat 2nd row for length required. 

Crochet Edging. —When edging round or square mats or 
napkins, baste a very narrow hem in place, then, with a large 
unthreaded needle in sewing machine, stitch around the edge 
close above the top of the hem, to give you a series of uni¬ 
formly-spaced holes large enough tor tl>e inserion of the 
crochet needle. When edging is finished, remove basting 
thread. Use same method for towels with no hem-stitched ends. 

Crochet, to Finish.—D amp and iron on the wrong side. 
Pull out any picots as you iron. 

Double Crochet (dc).—There arc two varieties, flat and 
ridged. The only difference between the two is in the way 
the hook is inserted while working. When double crochet is 
mentioned in the instructions in this book use flat double 
crochet unless otherwise stated. 

Flat Double Crochet. —Make a row of chain. Turn and * 
insert the hook through both the loops from front to back. 
Pick up thread with hook and draw back through same stitch, 
making two loops on hook, then pick up thread with hook 
and draw through both loops. Repeat from *. 
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Ridged Double Crochet .—Insert the hook only in the back 
loop of the two loops seen at the top of the stitch, instead of 
through both loops from front to back and continue as in 
Flat Double Crochet. 

Filet Crochet. —Filet crochet is made up of the following 
stitches. Block (bl).—A block equals 4 trebles, 2 blocks are 7 
trebles, so that when counting the number of stitches required 
for a foundation chain, allow 2 trebles for each block and one 
extra, e.g., 8bl=25tr. Space (sp).—This is the open part of 
filet crochet. To make a space, make 1 treble and 2 chain. 
Miss 2 chain of foundation and repeat. 

Lacet (let).—Work 3 chain. Miss 2 stitches. Double crodiet 
into 3rd stitch of bar, 3 chain. Miss 2 stitches, 1 treble into 
treble at end of bar. 

Picot Crochet (p).—This is a “finish” to an edging. Work 
5 chain. Slip stitch into the 4th chain from hook, then make 
1 chain. You can vary this stitch in size by making more or 
less chain forming the picot. 

Drooping Picot. —Work 5 chain. Drop the loop which is on 
the hook. Insert hook in the 2nd of the 5 chain. Pick up the 
dropped loop and draw it through the stitch. 

Sup-stitch (ss). —This is a joining stitch. It is useful for 
slipping along or back to other rows. With a stitch on hook, 
insert hook in a stitch from front to back, then thread over 
hook and draw through the two stitches at once. 

Spaces. — To add a space at beginning of a row , 8 ch, tr. in 
first tr. of previous row; to add several spaces, chain 3 times 
the number of sp. plus 5, tr. in 9th st. for 1st sp. 

To add spaces at the end of a row , 2ch, a let. in same st. where 
last tr. was made, * 2ch, let. in middle of last let. repeat from*. 

To drop a block or space at beg inning of a row , 3CI1 instead of 
£ch, tr. in next tr. To drop a number of spaces or blocks, ss. 
in each stitch to sp. or bl. preceding beginning of next row, 
3CI1, tr. in tr. 

To drop blocks or spaces at end of a row , keep two loops of last 
tr. on hook, thread over twice, skip 2 stitches (2tr. or 2ch), 
insert hook in tr., thread over, draw through, thread over, 
draw through two loops twice, thread over again and draw 
through remaining three loops. 

Treble Crochet (tr). —With a stitch on hook, thread over 
hook, insert hook in a stitch from the front backwards, then 
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78. The stitches shown here are used when making crochet lace, hilet 
crochet is made by blocks of treble and spaces, as shown in the two top 
drawings. Lacels consist of chain, double crochet, and treble, while picots 
can be made in a variety of ways—some quite simple, and others very 
elaborate. They are all, however, loops of chain, arranged indifferent ways. 
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thread over hook, pull through a loop, then thread over hook 
and pull through two loops, thread over hook and pull through 
the last two stitches. 3ch = itr. 

Double Treble Crochet (dbl-tr).—Follow short treble, but put 
the cotton twice round the hook at the beginning and work 
off the loops by twos. 4ch=idbl-tr. 

Short of Half 'Treble Crochet (sh-tr).—Pick up thread with 
your crochet hook from underneath, then insert hook in one 
ot the foundation chains from front to back, then pick up 
thread with your hook from underneath and pull through 
to the front leaving three loops on hook. Pick up thread 
again and pull through all the loops on the hook at once. If 
a ridge is wanted, always put the hook in the loop at the back 
of the stitch when working short treble, as in ridged double 
crochet. 2ch = ish-tr. 


EDGINGS, INSERTIONS AND DOILIES 

Any of the designs I’m giving can be used for trimming 
lingerie if worked in very, very tine silky thread. If they are 
used for household linen, such as guest towels and face towels, 
luncheon sets, tea napkins, etc., use a coarse thread with a 
large hook. Worked in the cottons and with the hook sug¬ 
gested, the designs which follow are suitable for trimming 
tine linen. Always hem-stitch or scallop household linen 
before edging with crochet. 

Crescent Edging 

Material *.—Crochet cotton No. too if the work is to trim 
line material, and a size 7 hook. This fine thread will make 
lace 1 inch wide. For heavier material use No. 30 or 40 cotton 
and No. 6 hook. 

Start with 25 chain. 

Jsf row .—qch, dc. into 5th chain from hook, 3ch, miss 3CI1 
below, idc, then ych, dc. into 5th from hook, 3th, miss 5CI1 
below, 1 dc in next ch. 4 times, making altogether 5 loops; 
turn 7th. 

2nd row. — ide over ch. by hook (just before picot), 7ch, dc. 
into 5th, 3ch, dc. over next ch. before picot, 6ch, dc. over next 
ch. before picot, then 7th, dc. into 5til, 3cli, dc. over ch. twice, 
now 3d) and itr in end picot; turn 3th. 





TO II O L 13 TUI HOOK AND l II R I A D 



Hold th r hook between right first finger and thumb, and the work 
between left lir^t finger and thumb. Pass the thread over the first 
and second fingers, under the third and round the louith. 


If 
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3rd row. —6tr over 3ch, idc over next ch., 7ch, dc. into 5th, 
3ch, dc. over next ch. (always before picot), 7CI1, dc. into 5th, 
3ch, dc. over 6ch, ich, 6tr, ich and idc all over 6ch, idc over 
next ch., 7ch, dc. into 5th, ich, utr over end loop; turn 4ch. 

4th tow. —itr in each tr., ich between each tr., 3ch, dc. over 
next ch., 7ch, dc. into 5th, 2ch, dc. into 2nd tr., 7CI1, dc. into 
5th, 3ch, dc. over ch., 7ch, dc. into 5th, 3CI1, dc. over next ch., 
7ch, dc. into 5th, 3CI1, dc. into 1st tr., 7ch, dc. into 5th, ich, itr 
inendtr.; turn 7ch. 

5th TOW. —* dc. into 5th ch., 3CI1, dc. over loop, 7CI1, repeat 
from * 4 times, then 5CI1, idc. over each ich on scallop; turn 
6ch. 

6th row. —idc over each 5CI1 and <;ch between; last 5ch, dc. 
over ch. before picot, now the 7CI1 and picot twice, then 6ch, 
dc. over next ch., 7ch, dc. into 5th, 3CI1, dc. over next ch., 7ch, 
dc. into 5th, ich, itr at end; turn 7CI1. 

jth rozv.— dc. into 5th ch. from hook, 3ch, dc. over ch., 7ch, 
dc. into 5th, ich, 7tr over 6ch here, idc over next ch., make 
7ch and picot twice; turn 3ch. 

8th row. —1 dc over ch. by hook, make 7ch and picot 4 times, 
then 7CI1, dc. into 5th, ich and itr at end; turn 7ch, make 1 
row of 7ch and picots; turn 7ch and work on from 2nd row of 
instructions. 

In turning last row of scallop make 2ch, draw st. through 
3rd, 5CI1 on preceding scallop, make 4CI1, dc. over 5CI1, then 
5ch and idc over each 5ch, and so on. 

Heading. —Make 5ch and idc over each ch. space, then 1 
row of 2ch holes, making 5ch for 1st hole; 3 is for itr. 

Diana Lace Edging 

Materials. —Lustrous crochet cotton No. 30, and No. 6 
steel hook. 

Crochet a ring of 7 chain. 

1st tow. —6ch, * idc into ring, then 4ch, idc, 6ch, idc, 4ch, 
idc, all into same place. Turn, 7ch, itr into centre loop of 
6ch, 3ch, itr in same place. Turn, 3ch, and work again from *. 

2nd row .— 6ch, idc over 3CI1, 4CI1, idc, 6ch, idc, 4CI1, idc in 
same place. Now 4ch, 5dbl-tr over loop of 7ch, 6ch, idc into 
top of last dbl-tr, 5 more dbl-tr in same loop, 2ch, and idc in 
next loop. 

3rd row. —3CI1, itr in 3rd dbl-tr, 5CI1, idc last top of dbl-tr, itr 
e.c.n. * s 
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in same place, 5ch, idc top of last tr (this forms the picot). itr 
in top loop, ip, idbl-tr in same loop, then 5ch, dc. top of last 
tr, 5CI1, ss. through dc., 4CI1, ss. again through dc., now itr in 
centre of the dbl-tr. ip, itr agam all in top loop, ip, itr in 
centre dbl-tr. of next dbl-tr, ip, itr in same place, 3ch, idc in 
next loop of qch. 3ch, itr in centre loop of 6ch, 3ch, itr in same 
place; repeat from ist row for length required. 

Heading. —Work idc into each 6ch loop with 6ch between 
each dc. 

Marina Lace Edging 

Materials. —Lustrous crochet cotton No. 60 and No. 12 
crochet hook. 

Crochet a chain of 12 stitches. 

\st row. —itr in 6th ch. from hook, 2ch, itr in same st., 2ch, 
3tr in the next 4th ch. of foundation ch., 2ch, 3tr in same st., 
3ch, turn. 

2nd row. —3tr on 3tr, 3tr, 2ch, 3tr under 2ch loop of last 
row, 3tr on 3tr, 2cli, itr, 2ch, itr under 2ch between 2tr of last 
row, 5<Ji, turn. 

yd row. —itr, 2ch, itr under ist 2ch loop, 2ch, 6tr. on tr, 3tr, 
2ch, 3tr under 2ch loop, 6tr on tr., 3ch, turn. 

4th row. —9tr on tr., 3tr, 2ch, 3tr under loop of 2ch, 9tr on 
tr., 2ch, itr, 2ch, itr under 2nd loop of 2ch, 5ch, turn. 

ft/i me.— 1 tr, 2ch, itr under loop of 2ch, 2ch, i2tr on tr., 3tr, 
2ch, 3tr under 2ch loop, I2tr on tr. 

6 th row. —5ch, idc in every 3rd tr., 2ch, itr, 2ch, itr into 2nd 
loop of 2ch, 5ch, turn. 

Repeat from ist row, working ist 3tr, 2ch, 3tr into 2nd loop 
of 5ch. Work 5ch, idc into each loop of 5CI1 along top edge. 

Picot Lace Edging 

Materials. —Lustrous crochet cotton No. 30 and No. 6 steel 
hook. 

Crochet a chain the length required. 

ist row .—itr in each ch. 

2nd row .—itr in ist 2tr, 2ch, miss 2tr, 2tr in next 2tr.,repeat 
to end. 

yd row. —itr in each ch. 

4th row.—12 ch, dc into 6th, 2ch, miss 2ch, itr in next ch., 
2ch miss 3tr, ss. into next, repeat to end. 
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Last row. —3dc, fch, and 3dc into each picot, 2ch between, 
repeat to end. 


Trefoil Edging 

Materials. —Lustrous crochet cotton No. 30 and No. 7 steel 
hook. 

Work a chain the length required. 

1st row. —itr in first st., * ich, miss 1st, itr in next, repeat 
from •. 

and row. —itr in first hole, • 1 ch, itr in next hole, repeat 
from •. 

3rd row. —• ndc (1 in each hole, 1 on each tr.), uch, catch 
back to 8th ch. from needle, 3<±, catch back to 6th dc.; over 
3ch make ide, 6tr, ide; over middle loop of ch. make ide, 1 itr, 
ide; over last 3ch make ide, 6tr, ide. Repeat from *. 

4th row. — # idc on 3rd st. of first group, 5ch, ide on 3rd st. 
of next group, 5ch, miss 1st, ide in next, ^ch, ide in 6th st., 
ich, miss 1 tr, ide in next, 5ch, miss 1st, ide in next, cch, ide on 
6th st. of next group, ich. Repeat from • on each flower. 

Heading.— ide in each stitch. 

Vanity Edging 

Materials. —Lustrous crochet cotton No. co, and No. 7 steel 
hook. 

Work 17 chain. 

ist row. —itr in 4th st. from hook, 3ch, 2tr, 3ch, 2tr in same 
st., 3ch, 4tr in same st., 4sp (2ch, miss 2, itr in next), itr. Turn. 

2nd row. —3CI1, itr, isp, 4tr, 3sp. Last sp. over 4tr of previous 
row. Turn. 

3rd row. — 3 ch, itr on last tr. of previous row, 3CI1, 2tr, 3CI1, 
2tr, 3ch, 4tr all in same st., 4sp, itr. Turn. 

4th row. —3ch, itr, 2sp, 4tr, 2sp. Turn. 

$th row. —Like 3rd row. 

Repeat work from the 2nd row for length required. 

Web Lace Edging 

Materials. —Crochet cotton No. 100 and No. 12 crochet hook. 

Foundation row. —i8ch, ide in 9th st. from hook, 2dc, 5th, 
miss 4st, 3dc in next 3st. Turn. 

ist row. —7ch, 3dc in first 5ch loop, 5ch, 3dc in loop at end. 
Turn and repeat this row until a sufficient length is worked. 
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Edging. —idc in first hole, * 5ch, idc in next hole, 5ch, idc 
in next hole, 5ch, idc in next. Turn. 5ch, idc in first loop, 5ch, 
idc in next loop, 5ch, idc on dc. Turn. 5dc in first loop, 4ch, 
5dc in next, 4ch, 5dc in next, ss. to dc., repeat from *. 

Heading. —3dc in each hole, idc on each row of dc. 

For an insertion, work the heading on each side. 

Filet Insertion 

This insertion is easy to copy from the diagram. It is very 
effective for inserting in the ends of towels and pillow-cases 
as well as bedspreads and top sheets. 

Materials .—Crochet cotton No. 10 and No. 4 steel hook. 

The pattern is made up of holes and blocks. A hole is 2ch, 
miss 2ch below and put itr in the third ch. A block is 3tr over 
one hole. 



79. Each black square represents a block of 3 trebles in this pattern for 
fid insertion. On reaching the centre , work the pattern backwards. 


Begin the pattern with 39CI1. Turn, itr in 9th ch. from hook 
to make a hole. Then complete rows of holes, turning each 
row with 5ch. Wherever a black space is shown on the diagram 
make a block of trebles. As soon as you reach the centre of the 
pattern marked on the diagram, work the pattern backwards, 
till the design is completed. 

Marguerite Insertion 

Materials .—Lustrous crochet cotton No. ^0, and No. 6 steel 
hook. 

Chain 11 and make idc in the first chain that was made, thus 
forming a ring. 

2nd row. Turn, make three single crochet in the ring next 
to the double crochet. Chain 5 and again make three single 
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crochet in the ring, pushing them close to those made first. 

3rd row. —Turn, 7CI1 and work ide on the dc. of first row, 
thus forming a new ring. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows as often as needed for the 
length desired, and when that is done work down each side of 
the insertion four single crochet in each space. 

Luncheon Set in Filet Lace 

This charming luncheon set, in 19 pieces, consisting of table 
centre, six place mats, six bread-and-butter plate mats, six 
glass mats, should be made of white, ivory, or natural linen. 
Hem-stitch round the edge and with an inner lining of hem¬ 
stitching, to match hem-stitched edge. 

Materials. —12 balls crochet cotton No. 30, and No. 12 
crochet hook. Make and finish each triangle separately, then 
work the edging on all four sides. 

For die three doilies and centre, work 1st row in this way:— 

Start at corner, work 2dc into corner space, then ide, ich, 
into each space of hem-stitching, 2dc, ich, 2dc into corner 
spaces, 2dc into last corner, join with ss. / 

2nd row .— 5CI1, miss 2tr in next, * 2ch, miss 2tr in next, 
repeat from* until corner is reached. For small doily make 
2isp, for medium-sized doily 27sp, for large doily, 39sp, and for 
centrepiece 73sp between corner spaces. In order to have the 
same number of spaces on each side, count them when nearing 
' the corner and miss 3st once or twice if necessary. For corner 
space work tr., 5CI1, tr. into same st., for last corner 5ch, ss. in 
3rd of 5ch. 

To continue, 3CI1 for 1st sp. and follow 2nd row of block 
pattern, as shown in the illustration. Decrease last sp. as 
directed in explanation of crochet stitches 1 , turn and continue. 
For last sp. at point, 6ch, miss 2, ss. in tr. and finish off. For 
each of the odicr three triangular pieces fasten thread into 1st 
tr. at corner and follow 2nd row of block pattern. 

Edging.—F asten thread into last sp. of a point and work 
4dc. into next and each following space, 7dc in corner space, 
continue around and join with ss. to first dc. 

In next row make 3dc, • 6ch, miss 3dc, 3dc, turn; 2ch, tr. in 
6ch-loop a times, 2ch, miss ide, ss. in next, ich, turn, dc., p., dc., 
in each of 5sp, 6dc, repeat from • until corner is reached, then 

1 See page 258. 
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work dc., 6ch, into corner stitch, dc. in each of 2dc on next side, 
turn, work 6tr with 2ch between into loop to form 7sp instead 
of 5 and continue as before. 

Fluted Lace Doily 

Materials. —Crochet cotton No. 28 and a steel hook No. 5$. 

1st row. —4ch, ide into every second hole of damask centre. 
Next four rows the same, i.e., 4ch, ide, into every hole of 4ch. 

6 th row. —• 2tr, 2ch, 2tr in hole of 4ch, 4ch, ide twice, 
4ch, repeat from *. Next two rows the same, with the excep¬ 
tion ot increasing the 4CI1 and dc. from twice to three and 
four times respectively. 

I)th row .—* 2tr, 2ch, 2tr, 4CI1, ide between 2tr, 4ch, 2tr, 2ch, 
2tr, 4ch, ide three times, 4CI1, repeat from *. 

loth row .—* 2tr, 2ch, 2tr between groups, 5ch, ide in second 
loop of chain, 4CI1, ide in next loop, 5CI1, 2tr, 2ch, 2tr between 
groups, 4th, ide, in first loop, 4CI1, ide in next loop, 5CI1, repeat 
from *. 

nth row .—• 2tr, 2ch, 2tr between groups, 5ch, 2dbl-tr, 2ch 
and 2dbl-tr in middle loop of 4ch, 5CI1, 2tr, 2cli, 2tr between 
groups, 4ch, ide 3 times, 4ch, repeat from *. 

12th row .—* 3dbl-tr, 3CI1 and 3dbl-tr in 5ch loop, 3ch, 3dbl- 
tr, 3ch and 3dbl-tr into next 5CI1 loop, ide between groups, 5CI1, 
ulc in second loop, 4CI1, ide in next loop, 5ch, ide between 
groups, repeat from *. 

ijth row .—* 3dbl-tr, 3CI1, 3dbl-tr, 4ch, ide in middle hole, 
4ch, repeat from *. 

ijth row. —* 3dbl-tr, 3ch, 3dbl-tr, 4ch, ide twice, 4CI1, 
repeat from *. 

jjth row .—* 3clbl-tr, 3CI1, 3dbl-tr, 5ch, ide in middle hole, 
5ch, repeat from *. 

16th and iyt/1 rows .—The same as 14th and 15th. 

Sandwich doily in Filf.t Crochet 

Materials. —No. 80 mercer crochet cotton and a hook to suit. 
The doily is 12 inches long and 4} inches wide. 

Commence with i28ch. 

1st row. —Tr. in 4th ch. from hook, tr. in each of the next 
2ch., 14SP, ibl, 5 bars, ibl, 14SP, ibl. 

2nd row. —ibl, 6sp, ibl, 2sp, ibl, 4$p, ibl, 5lct, ibl, iosp, ibl, 
3 S P, ibl. 
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80. Patterns for a Luncheon Set in filet lace. 


3rd row. —2bl, 2sp, ibl, 3sp, 2bl, 6sp, ibl, isp, 3 bars, isp, ibl, 
Ssp, ibl, 2sp, ibl, 5sp, 2bl. 

4th row. —Dec. ibl, ibl, 5sp, ibl, 2sp, ibl, 2sp, 2bl, 2sp, ibl, 
3lct, ibl, 7sp, 3b!, 2sp, ibl, 2sp, ibl. 

5th TOW. —ibl, 2sp, ibl, 2sp, 3W, 8sp, ibl, isp, 1 bar, isp, ibl, 
2S P» 3 W, 2sp, ibl, 2sp, ibl, 5sp, ibl. 

6th row. —ibl, 6sp, ibl, isp, ibl, 3sp, 2bl, 3sp, ibl, llct, ibl, 
iosp, ibl, 3sp, ibl, 2sp, ibl. 

yth row .— 2bl, 2sp, 3bl, I2sp, 2bl, 3sp, ibl, 5sp, ibl, isp, ibl, 
5sp, 2bl. 

8th row. —Dec. ibl, ibl, 5sp, ibl, isp, ibl, 5sp, ibl, 22sp, ibl. 
gth row. —2bl, isp, ibl, 2sp, ibl, i6sp, ibl, 5sp, 3b!, 4-sp, 2bl. 
10th row. —Dec. ibl, ibl, 5sp, 3M, 3sp, ibl, i8sp, 2bl, 2sp, 

ibl. 
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nth row. —ibl, 15SP, ibl, isp, ibl, isp, ibl, 3sp, 3b!, isp, 2bl, 

5 S P> ibl. 

12th row. —2bl, 4sp, 2bl, 8sp, 3M, 15SP, 2bl. 

13th row.— Dec. ibl, ibl, 8sp, ibl, isp, ibl, isp, ibl, isp, 5W, 
3sp, 2bl, isp, 3W, 4sp, ibl. 

14th row. —2bl, 4sp, 2bl, 2sp, ibl, 3sp, 5W, 2sp, 3b!, 8sp, 2bl. 

15th row.— Dec. 1 bl, 2bl, 6sp, 5W, isp, 5W, 3sp, ibl, 2sp, 2bl, 
3sp, 2bl. 

16th row— Dec. ibl, 2bl, 3sp, 2bl, 2sp, ibl, 3bl, 2sp, 5bl, 5sp, 
2bl. 

iyth row.— Dec. ibl, ibl, 5sp, 5W, 3sp, ibl, 3sp, ibl, 2sp, 3W, 
3sp, ibl. 

18th row. —2bl, 3sp, 3M, 2sp, 2bl, isp, ibl, 4sp, 3W, 5sp, 2bl. 

igth row. —Dec. ibl, 2bl, 5sp, ibl, 4sp, 3bl, 3sp, 2bl, 4sp, 2bl. 

20th row. —Dec. ibl, abl, 3sp, 3M, 4sp, 2bl, 3sp, ibl, 4sp, 2bl. 

21st row. —Dec. ibl, 2bl, 4sp, 3W, 6sp, ibl, 4sp, 2bl. 

22nd row. —Dee. ibl, 2bl, 3sp, 2bl, lisp, 2bl. 

2jrJ row. —Dec. ibl, 2bl, 8sp, 2bl, 4sp, 2bl. 

24th row. —Dee. ibl, 2bl, 5sp, 2bl, 5sp, 2bl. 

25 th row. —Dec. ibl, 2l)l, iosp, 2bl. 

26th row. —Dec. ibl, 2bl, 8sp, 2bl. 

2jth row. —Dec. ibl, 3M, 4sp, 3W. 

28th row. —Dec. 2bl, 6bl. 

2<jth row. —Dec. 2bl, 2bl. 

Work both ends of crochet alike. 

Cue a piece of linen desired length, and the width of crochet. 
Allow narrow hem. Dc. round linen and sew on crochet ends. 

Edging. —Dc. in 1st dc. in linen, * 7ch, miss 3dc, dc in next 
dc. Repeat from * along linen. Space the loops evenly. 

2nd row. —* 4dc in 1st loop, 7ch, ss. in 5th ch. Irom hook, 
2ch 4dc in same loop. Rep. from * in each loop round doily. 

CROClltT IN OTHER FORMS 

There is no end to the pretties you can evolve besides 
edgings, insertions, doilies and mats once you become pro- 
ficient in crochet. If you have a baby to dress, you can crochet 
little bonnets, stays, shawls, carriage and cot covers. If your 
children are of school age, you can crochet scarves, berets and 
gloves. Be very careful to see that all ends of thread, cotton, 
silk or wool, have been neatly darned into the wrong side 
before sewing up seams in crochet work and before joining 
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any pieces of crochet, cover the wrong side with a clean, 
damp cloth, then press firmly and gently with a warm, but 
not hot iron. 

To sew up crochet work, place the two edges to be seamed 
close together side by side, then with silk, cotton or wool to 
match the thread used in the crochet work, loosely draw and 
sew the loops together, then press carefully. If the edges don’t 
match exactly, case one side a little until you have the edges 
matching. Only remember that if you don’t do this gradually, 
part of the scam may be puckered. 

Angora Beret 

Materials. —4 balls Angora wool, all of one shade, or two of 
a light shade, and two of a dark shade to tone, and No. 4 
crochet hook. This model was made with 2 balls of light green, 
and 1 ball each of a darker green and lemon. 

With light green 2ch, make 6dc in first ch. 

1st row. —Work 2dc in every st. 

2nd tow. —Work 2dc in every second st. 

Jrd row. —Work 2dc in every third st. 

4th row. —Work 2dc in every fourth st. 

5th row. —Work 2dc in every fifth st. 

6th tow. —Work 2dc in every sixth st. 

Continue in this way, always having 1 more dc. between 
each increasing point until circle measures 8 inches across. 

Work without increasing 1 row lemon; 7 rows dark green; 1 
row lemon; with light green 1 row; then decrease every 10th 
st. for 4 rows; work 4 rows plain, working last 2 rows tightly. 

Baby’s Bonnet 

Materials. —1 oz. 2-ply wool, 2 yds. ribbon, 1 ball pale blue 
or pale pink mercerised cotton, and a bone crochet hook of 
medium size. 

Start by making 20 chain, dc. right around this chain, 
making 4odc in all. Turn with ich and dc. into every st., 
taking the back half of st. always, so as to make a ridge, and 
also go twice into 20th st. to let out. Turn with ich ami work 
up to top again and let out as before on 21st st. and work down 
other side. Turn with ich and dc. up side until you come to 
20th st., and go twice into it, dc. around top, and go twice into 
20th st. from bottom, the same as other side. Always let out 
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now at both sides instead of at top until you have six rows 
done. 

yth tow.— Crochet around, letting out at both sides, until 
you are ^sts from the bottom, ss. into 4th st., and turn with 
ich. 

8th tow.—Ss. into 1st dc. and dc. around until you come to 
4th st. from bottom, then ss. into 4th dc. from end; turn 
with ich. 

gth row. —Same as 8 th row, always making a broken row, 
until you have 5 broken ridges, but always let out at both sides 
and keep them in an even row. 

After you have 5 broken ridges at each side dc. right round 
again, without letting out, and taking up the 3rd st. at end 
of each broken row, so as to make a neat join. Dc. back Mid 
forth until you have 10 ridges, and let out none. Turn with 
3ch, then tr. into every dc., taking up both sides of st. 

Work back and forth until you have 7 rows of tr. Turn 
with 3CI1 and work 2tr into 1st tr., miss 2st, and work ide, £ch, 
2tr into 3rd tr, * miss next 2tr, and work ide, 3ch, 2tr • into 
3rd tr. Repeat from * right along the row. Turn with ich 
and ss. up to the 3ch of previous row and work into the 3ch, 
ide, 3CI1, 2tr, ide, 3ch, 2tr into next 3ch, and repeat until you 
have 6 rows like this. 

Edging.— Break off wool and fasten on pale blue or pink 
mercerised cotton, silk, or whatever you wish to use, and dc. 
into every st. to make a neat finish. . 

Fold back the 7 rows you have just finished and 2 rows of 
trebles, and into side of tr. at face of bonnet work 2tr close 
together, 2ch, miss 2st, and work 2tr into next 2st, fastening 
in folded hack bit at the same time. 

To complete the bonnet work in the same way around the 
bottom of bonnet. Finish oil wool. Draw ribbon through 
the holes just made, leaving enough to tie. Draw ribbon 
through 3rd row of work from face. Finish off ends inside 
bonnet, and make 6 tiny roses from the remaining piece of 
ribbon. Place three of the roses at each side and sew on. 

Ensemble For 2-4 Year-old 

This smart little outfit should be made of astrakhan wool, 
in white or scarlet for preference. 

Materials.— Allow 13 hanks for the coat, and 3 hanks for the 
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hat, use a size crochet hook for the coat and size 4 for the 
hat. 4 wooden button moulds. 

Yoke and Sleeves. —Make a chain 31 inches long (about 
62 stitches), turn, skip 1, ide in each of 6ists, turn, chi. Note: 
turn, ich at ending of each row; this will not be referred to 
again. 

2nd row .—ide in each of 6ists (i8sts, 9 inches, are for each 
sleeve, and 25sts, 13 inches, are for across back). Repeat 2nd 
row until there are 9 rows (4 inches). 

Right Shoulder. — 1st row. —ide in each of 27sts, turn. 

2nd and 3rd rows. —ide in each of 2"jsts, then 9CI1 towards 
front. 

4th row. —Skip 1, ide in each of 35sts. 

5th row. —ide in each of 35sts. 

Repeat 5th row until there are 9 rows from where stitches 
were added for die front; break off wool. Leave 7sts for the 
back of the neck and start the other shoulder on the 27sts. 
Make front and sleeve to correspond; do not break off wool. 

Fold in half. Sew up i8sts for sleeve on each end. 

Start where the wool was left on the tront, make ide in each 
of 2sts, • 2dc in next st., ide in each of 2sts, repeat from * 
across left front, across back and right front, having 78sts in 
row, turn ich. 2nd y 3rd and 4th rows. —ide in each st. 

$th row. —• 1 dc in each of 3sts, 2dc in next st., repeat from 
* ending row with dc in each of 2sts. 

6 th row. —ide in each st. Repeat 6th row until there are 
23 rows (or for length desired), having 97SLS in each row. 

Cuffs.—C hain 8, turn, skip 1, ide in each of 7sts, turn, ich. 

2nd row. —ide in each of 7sts. Repeat 2nd row until there 
are 15 rows (8£ inches or length desired). Sew on cuffs, allow¬ 
ing extra fulllncss all around. < 

Collar.— Chain 15, turn, skip 1, ide in each of i4sts. 

2nd row. —ide in each of I4sts. Repeat 2nd row until there 
are 30 rows (15 inches or desired length). Sew on collar. 

Buttonholes. —Starting at the bottom, work ide in each of 
12 rows, • 3ch, turn, skip 2, ss. in next st., turn, ich, 4dc over 
3 ch> ide in each of 8 rows, repeat from * ending with button¬ 
hole and ide at top of front, ich, break off. 

Left Front. —Chain 1, ide in each row up front, ich, break 
off wool. 

Buttons. —Chain 3, turn, skip 1, 6dc in next st., • 2dc in 
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next dc., idc in next st., repeat from * until crochet is large 
enough to cover the button mould. Slip in mould, *• skip I, 
dc in next, repeat from ** until closed. Make four buttons, 
sew in place on left front. 

Hat.— ist round .—Chain 3, turn, skip 1, 7dc in next st. 

2nd round. —2dc in each of 7sts. , 

3rd round.—* idc in first st., 2dc in next st., repeat from • 
6 times. 

4th round.—* idc in each of 2sts, 2dc in next st., repeat 
from * around. 

3th round.—* idc in each of ^sts, 2dc in next st., repeat 
from *, having 7 mitres of 2dc with 3dc between. 

Continue in this way, adding one more st. between the 
mitres in each round, until there are 6 stitches between 
(56st in round, 6 inches in diameter). Make 20 rounds of 
56st, ich, break off wool. Turn up brim about 2 inches. 

Rug for a Baby Carriage 

Materials .—Bone crochet hook, No. 3, and thick wool in 
one of the following combinations: sand and pale blue; fawn 
and pale pink; or apple-green and pale pink or lilac. 

Take the sand and pale blue combination, crochet 22 inches 
in chain-stitch of the sand-coloured wool, then work 2 rows 
of double crochet over the chain-stitches, taking up both 
top threads. 

With the pale blue wool crochet the next two rows as 
follows: * 3dc into 3dc of last row; thread over the hook 
twice, insert the hook through the 2nd st. in the foundation, 
draw out the thread and form a dbl-tr, retaining the last two 
loops on the hook; thread twice over the hook again, and 
insert the hook through the 4th next stitch in the foundation 
and draw out the loop; form a dbl-tr, drawing the last loop 
through all on the needle; repeat from *, putting next dbl-tr. 
into the stitch after the last, and having 3st. between this and 
the next. 

In the next row work back with the pale blue in dc., taking 
care to omit the dc. which forms the top of the dbl-tr. Take 
up the sand thread and repeat die two rows of dc., followed 
by the trellis pattern until the rug is about 27 inches long. 

Finish with any border you like. The following is very 
effective: • 1 dbl-tr, 6ch into die stitch where 2dbl-tr meet. 
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idc into next stitch between next 2dbl-tr where they meet, and 
repeat from *. 

In the next row use the pale-blue wool, and put the 6dbl-tr, 
ich into the dc. of last row, and the dc. between next 3rd and 
4th dbl-tr. Repeat the second row with the sand wool, and 
finish with 5CI1, idc over each ch. all round. 

Stays for Baby 

Materials. —3-ply super-fingering wool, 4 yards of i-inch 
ribbon, and crochet hook to suit the wool. 

Start with 7 chain. 

1st row .—Miss ich, ish-tr into each of the 6ch, turn, work 8 
more rows like the first, always taking up the back thread. 

10th row .—Like the first, but increase two by working 2sh-tr 
in the first stitch and 2sh-tr in the last but one. Work 5 more 
rows without increasing, and then increase 2; then 16 rows 
on the iosts; then increase 1 at the beginning and end of each 
alternate row until there are 28 stitches, then increase at the 
beginning only until there are 34 stitches. 

Chain 28, work back along this chain and into each of the 
34st. ^This is for the shoulder strap, and must come on the 
same side as the last increasings.) Work one more row like the 
last. 

Third row of shoulder strap. —4sh-tr in sh-tr, 2ch, miss 2sh- 
tr, and continue as before. This makes the buttonhole. Work 
two more rows. 

Next row. —34sh-tr, turn. 

Decrease at the end of the next row and the beginning of the 
next. Continue decreasing in this w^y until there are 28 
stitches. 

Increase in the same manner until the stitches are again 34. 
This makes the armhole. 

For the front do 39 rows of sh-tr. on these 34 stitches. 

Decrease at the beginning of one row and end ot the next till 
there arc 28 stitches. Work 9sh-tr, ioch, miss iosh-tr, 9sh-tr. 

Work the next row over the sh-tr and ch, and so form a little 
opening for the end of the stays to pass through. Increase as 
before, until there arc 34 stitches. 

Make 28ch and work the second shoulder strap like the first; 
then work on the 34st only, and decrease at the beginning ot 
each alternate row until there are 28, after which decrease at 
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the beginning and end of alternate rows until there are lost. 
Work 16 rows on these lost, then decrease to 8. Work 5 rows, 
and then decrease to 6 st. Work 9 rows and break off the wool. 

To Complete Stays.— Bind round the stays neatly, also the 
openings, with whatever colour of ribbon you prefer. Sew 
ribbon strings to the ends. Finish shoulder straps with either 

buttons or bows. 


Fringed Scarf 

The scarf, when finished, should be 11 inches wide, i| yards 
long, with a thick fringe. 

Materials .—7 ozs. 4-ply fingering. Use a medium crochet 
hook and work loosely. 

Upon a foundation chain of the width required, crochet as 

follows:— . 

1st row .—Miss ich, ide in the next ch, ich, itr in the same 

place, * miss 1, ide in the next st., ich, itr in the same place, 

repeat from * to the end of the row. 

2nd row .—Turn with ich, ide under the first ch. of the 
previous row, ich, itr in the same place, * ide in the centre ot 
the next group, ich, itr in the same place, repeat from • to the 
end of the row. 

Repeat this row as often as required. 

To Complete Scarf.— When the scarf is long enough, cut a 
quantity of woollen strands eight inches long, and knot two 
into every chain of the foundation and two into every stitch 
in the last row to make a fringe. 


Shetland Silawl 

Materials .—Shetland wool and a medium-sized bone crochet 

hook. _ . 

Begin with i2ch, join into a ring with a slip-stitch. 

1st round. —3CI1 (to stand tor the first tr.), * 2ch, itr into ring 
and repeat from * until you have 15SP, then 2ch, ss. into 3rd 
ch. commencing round. 

2nd round. —3th, 3tr into first sp., miss isp, * 8tr into next, 
miss isp, qtr into next, miss isp, and continue from * until 
you have 4 groups of 8tr and tour groups of 4tr. End r ount j 
by slip-stitching straight into space between 2nd and 3rd 
trebles of first group of four. 

yd round .— 1 group of 4tr into same sp. as ss., then miss 
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2tr of first 8tr group, i group of 4tr, miss 2tr, 1 group of qtr 
between 4th and 6th tr. of 8tr group, miss 2tr, i group of 4tr, 
between 6th and 7th trebles of same group. Repeat, always 
working 1 group into every group of 4 of previous row and 
3 groups of 4 over every 8tr group. 

4th round .—Work groups into groups, but put an 8tr group 
into the centre group at each corner. From here, work alter¬ 
nate rows of 3 groups over every group of 8, then a group of 
8 into the centre group at each corner. 

Continue for size required. 

How to Use Up Scraps of Wool 

Very attractive cushion covers, bedspreads, cot covers, tea 
cosies and even portieres and floor rugs can be crocheted from 
oddments of wool. Save all the brightly-coloured lengths you 
have left over from garments (even lengtlis of a few inches 
can be used) and ask your friends who knit and crochet to let 
you have their unwanted scraps of wool. Bed-covers, cushion 
covers, etc., are made by crocheting squares, and joining them 
together. You can make the squares whatever size you like, 
but the larger the article being made, the bigger the squares 
should be. For a bcd-cover, six-inch squares are suggested. 
Begin with four chain, join them together, and then work 
in double crochet all the time, working two double crochet 
into each corner stitch to preserve the square shape as its size 
•increases. The blending of the colours will give your ingen¬ 
uity and artistic ability plenty of scope. The greater variety 
of colours you introduce, the more attractive will be the 
result. Generally speaking, one colour should not be used 
to work more than one row round the four sides of the square, 
but you should sometimes start a new colour in the.middle 
of a round. It is fairly easy to get striking effects with this 
work, and you need not make any elaborate colour chart 
before beginning it. Only remember not to place together 
two colours that definitely clash, such as yellowy green and a 
blue green, and that if you have had a row or two ot har¬ 
monising pastel shades, such as very soft pale blues, yellows 
and greens, you should strike a note of contrast by intro¬ 
ducing, say, a rich deep brown and a bright red. Always use 
the same colour throughout when crocheting the last u round” 
of the square. 
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join the squares together on the wrong side with coloured 
wool, and line with sateen or any similar strong material. If 
you Like, interline with wadding, and so make a novel down 
quilt. It is better to have the same thickness of wool through¬ 
out, but 4-ply and 3-ply wool may be mixed if necessary. If 
you have to use 2-ply with 4-ply, it is better to double the 
2-ply. For floor mats, use very thick wool or double wool, and 
line with canvas. If you cannot save enough odds and ends of 
wool and want to make this type of cover, you could buy odd 
skeins of different colours when they are being sold off. 
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EMBROIDERY 


I N spite of all the new fashions in needlework, embroidery 1 
is still the most popular. In olden days, every needlewoman 
prided herself on her skill in embroidery. Then, little 
girls had their first lesson on a sampler, working first in cross- 
stitch. When cross-stitch was mastered, followed lessons in 
feather-stitch and herring-bone, then in more advanced 
stitches. In those leisured days, it was considered just as 
important to be expert with the embroidery needle as with the 
rolling pin and pestle and mortar. 


On Using Transfers 

Never choose transfers in a hurry. If you do, you'll prob 
ably find that the design is not suited to your choice of fabric 
or that it does not fit in with the stitches you wanted to use. 
Now let me give you some hints on the choice and use of 
transfers. 

1. Choose a yellow transfer for yellowish and dark fabrics. 

2. Choose a blue transfer for white and cream labrics. 

3. To transfer the design to the material, place it on a table 
or ironing-board covered with a very smooth pad. See that the 
right side of the material is facing upwards. 

4. Remove any numbers or lettering from the transfer 
design. 

5. Place a blue transfer with its face downwards on the right 
side of the material on the spot you wish it to cover, except 
when it is being applied to organdie or voile which should be 
stamped on the wrong side. Sec that the design is at the 
angle you want. Fasten the transfer down with small pins 
as far away from the outline as possible to avoid ironing over 
the pins when ironing the design. 

6. As yellow transfers generally require less heat than the 
blue, it is a good idea to place two thicknesses of paper between 
the iron and the material. Press the iron slowly and evenly 

1 For EQi'irMiNT, »ee page 18. 

R.C.N. *77 T 
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over the transfer. If the design is not well marked on the 
material, remove one thickness of paper and press again. 

It is always wise to test the heat of your iron before ironing 
over a transfer. You can test it on a scrap of the design if there 
is any which is not wanted, or on the lettering or numbers 
attached to it. It is best to test it on a scrap of the material 
you are using as different materials require different heat. 

If the test turns out thick or blurred, your iron is too hot. If 
the marks are faint, your iron is not hot enough. If the marks 
are uneven, either your ironing-pad is uneven, or you have 
allowed your iron to cool while testing. If the iron is at the 
proper heat, the test you make should have a clear outline. 

Materials that Can’t be Stamped—To transfer designs 
on to thin transparent materials, tack the transfers beneath 
the material. Chiffon, georgette and net should all be pre¬ 
pared in this way. When embroidering put your needle 
through both the fabric and the transfer. When the design is 
completed, tear the transfer paper away. 

Pile Materials. —To transfer designs on to pile materials, 
such as velvet, choose one of the following methods: 

1. Tack the transfer over the right side of the material. 
Embroider through the transfer and material, then tear away 
the transfer, i.c., reverse the treatment given for organdie. 

2. Flatten the nap by ironing it down. Cool the iron on the 
transfer design. Embroider as you would a smooth material, 
then steam on the wrong side to raise the nap. 

To Transfer Your Own Designs.— Stretch the material 
Hat on a smooth surface. Arrange black embroidery carbon 
large enough to cover the whole design on top, coated side 
downwards, and place your design on top of this. Fasten the 
three layers down with drawing-pins. Now take an orange 
stick or knitting needle and press with it evenly and firmly 
over the outlines of your design. If you wish to transfer your 
own design to any dark material, use white carbon paper. 

Note .—It is important when a transfer is laid on material, 
whether for stamping or sewing over, that the paper should be 
free from wrinkles and strain. 

Learning to Embroider 

Before attempting to embroider a piece of work, or before 
attempting to teach a child to embroider, a certain number 
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of simple embroidery stitches should be mastered. If a child 
is being taught, I would let her practise on a sampler. 

Cross-stitcn is a very good stitch to start on, then satin, 
stem, chain, herring-bone and feather-stitch are among the 
simplest of the other embroidery stitches. When once these 
have been learnt it is possible for the embroiderer to tackle 
quite ambitious work. Many needlewomen never trouble to 
learn any other stitches. Once you or your pupil have 
mastered the elementary stitches, decide what you want to 
make and either choose the article already stamped or buy as 
much material as you require and then transfer design you 
want. Your embroideries will be more varied if you choose 
your own materials and designs. 

If you are an amateur at embroidered work, it is wise to ask 
the advice of an expert when buying thread, silk or wool for 
working a design. You should choose fine, medium or coarse 
thread according to the texture of the material you have 
chosen. 


ABC OF EMBROIDERY STITCHES 

Alcerian Filling Stitch.—T his is a stitch to be used on 
drawn fabric. It is simply satin stitches 1 arranged in groups 
of three, each stitch worked over four threads, and each 
group extending two threads above or below the last group. 

Algerian Plaited Stitch. —This canvas stitch has the same 
effect as a close herring-bone stitch. Begin at the starting 
point and take a small horizontal stitch, first below and then 
above, and repeat. 

Arrow-head Stttch. —This stitch is used for outline or 

nlling. Bring your needle through where you wish to start, 

draw the thread down slantwise from left to right, insert the 

needle and bring it out to the right of, but on a level with, the 

starting point. Insert the needle to complete the arrow-head. 

Repeat. As it is important that the stitches and lines of stitches 

when used as a filling are regular, it’s best to count the threads 

on the material or trace lines before working this stitch. It 

is equally effective worked in long lines or in groups or two 
or three angles. 

Back Stitch. —This stitch is popular for quilting or for 

1 See page 299. 
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Oi. Satin-stitches worked in groups of two or three make Algerian Filling 
Stitch (/). Algerian Plaited Stitch (j?) looks like a close herring-bone stitch. 
Arrow-head Stitch (j) is used for outline or filling . 


making a definite outline. It is also useful for outlining 
indented or sharply-curved designs. Back-stitching should be 
firm, neat anil regular. Work rather loosely to avoid puckering 
material. 

Cross Back-stitch .—This stitch is also known as Double 
Back-stitch. Stitch simultaneously along two parallel 
lines. To do this, cross your needie beneath the material, 
alter finishing the first stitch on the upper line, to the 
line below and work a back-stitch then cross the needle 
behind again up to the upper line and work a back-stitch. If 
you arc making this stitch correctly the effect on the back 
ol the material should be a close herring-bone stitch. This 
stitch is seldom used except for shadow work. 

Trellis Back-stitch .—The simplest way to work this stitch 
is to back-stitch along in parallel equidistant lines, then back¬ 
stitch at right angles also in parallel equidistant lines to form 
a trelliswork. In a word, back-stitch trclliswork, which makes 
aii attractive filling and is popular in Jacobean work, consists 
of horizontal and \ertical back-stitching resulting in a filling 
of little squares. This filling may be worked to form a 
diagonal or square design. 

Bars (Bridges). —Bars are featured in cut work. They can 
be worked in single or double buttonhole stitch, overcast or 
twisted, depending on the type of cut work for which they 
arc required. 

Buttonholes Ban.— Sew a thread thrice across the space to be 
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82. Two variations of Back-stitch. 


bridged, then closely bnt- 
hole the three threads 
together on to the mater¬ 
ial. If only the edge of 
the material below is to 
be cut away, place the 
purl edge of the button¬ 
hole alon^ that edge. If 
the material is to be cut 
from both sides, leave a 
space between each stitch 
when making the first 
row of buttonholing, 
then fill spaces with a 
second reversed row of 
buttonholing. 

Overcast Bars .—These 
are often known as 
Twisted Bars. They are very popular in drawn-thread work 
also for decorating soft furnishings, such as chair backs 
and runners. They are sometimes used on clothes made of 
line, etc., and often as 
decorative slots for belts. 

Sew 2 to 4 tlircads where 
the bar is to be made, 
then overcast closely, 
keeping the stitches firm 
to produce a neat round 
bar. When the bars are 
wanted for cut work, cut 
away the warp and weft, 
leaving two or three 
threads to taste, and then 
oversew closely, keeping 
the stitches firm and close. 

Basket Stitches.— 

There arc various stitches 

wrongly called Basket £3. These bars form bridges in cut work. 
Stitches. The “basket” S* n gl e or double buttonholing is used. 

term really stands for the arrangement, the filling stitch is 
usually satin or tacking stitch. 
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84. Sat in-st itches grouped lo gire basket ejfects. 


1. This consists of groups of two or four horizontal and 
two or four vertical satin-stitches. To work, make groups of 
short, horizontal satin-stitches equal distance apart, in die 
number ot rows that you want, and make each group equi¬ 
distant. Fill the spaces between each group with groups of 
vertical satin-stitches. This filling is often used in Jacobean 
embroidery, and for making baskets in a design of a basket of 
flowers or fruit. 

2. This filling is popular in drawn-thread work and consists 
of interlaced satin-stitches. To make this filling, work a 
horizontal row first and leave regular spaces, carrying your 
thread beneath the material, for the vertical rows to interlace. 
Do not draw the threads tightly, or you will have difficulty in 
achieving a neat effect where the rows interlace. Do not work 
a piece of the horizontal and a piece of a vertical row alter¬ 
nately, or you will spoil the symmetry of the filling. Finish 
one row at a time. 

Blanket Stitch 1 . —To van' this stitch make alternate long 

and short stitches, or graduate the lengths through three or 
foui'. 

Braid Edging Stitch.— Use the stitch for edging any piece 
of embroidery, lo work, make a hem or turn in an edge. 
Hold the work with the hem or edge away from you. Begin 
at the right end and work along the hem or edge. Bring the 
thread through from below the edge, and make a loop. Insert 
the needle through the loop and bring it out slightly below 
the edge and over the thread. Draw the thread loosely through 

1 See page 62. 
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and adjust the loop if necessary with needle, then pull the 
thread tightly away from you. This should leave a firm knot 
against tne edge. 

Braid Stitch. —This stitch makes an attractive finish to a 
hem. To work this stitch neatly, tack two lines $ inch apart, 
then work from right to left. Bring the needle through from 
the wrong side on the lower line and make a loop. Hold the 
loop down with the left thumb, insert the needle into the 
loop and into the material at the top of the line and bring it 
up from the wrong side on the lower line exactly below. 
Draw the loop on the needle cpjite tight before drawing the 
needle through over the working thread. 



85. Two stitches for edging or finishing. 


Brick Stitch. —Both the Brick Stitch and the Brick-and- 
Cross filling are used freely in Jacobean embroideries, or 
when a solid filling is needed for a floral design. 

Brick Stitch .—This consists of a first row of long and short 
stitches, worked alternately from left to right with following 
rows of even satin-stitches arranged so tnat the stitches fit 
alternately up and down. 

Brick-and-Cross Filling .—This is a very easy filling, and one 
often used in Jacobean embroideries. It consists of a chequered 
design, simply made by arranging groups of four vertical or 
horizontal satin-stitches alternately with a cross-stitch. 

Buttonhole Stitciies. —The buttonhole stitch and its 
variations figure largely in embroidery work, particularly 
in appliqu^, broderie Anglaise and hardanger; where it makes 
a neat finish to cut edges. Work buttonhole stitches with a 
twisted thread. The open variety of stitch is useful tor making 
borders and outlining small flowers quickly. 

Buttonhole Chain Stitch .—First work a line of ordinary 
buttonhole stitch, then work a second line into its purled edge, 
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86 . Brick stitch ( left) and Brick-and-Cross Filling (right) an both easy 
to work. They an useful for filling in floral designs. 


but see that you take your needle right inside the stitch, not 
through it. Repeat, working each row into the one before 
in this way until the space is filled. Keep the stitches as 
regular as possible, \ inch apart. This is a favourite stitch 
in Venetian embroidery, and is most useful if you want to 
fill any space quickly with a light design. 

Buttonhole Linked Stitch.—Male a narrow hem along edges 
of seams you wish to join. Tack down if necessary* Bring 
the two edges closely together side by side. The best way 
to do this is to tack them down to a piece of strong brown 
paper. Now make three buttonhole stitches, each to the 
depth of the hem, close together over one hem, then cross 
the other hem from below and repeat the group of buttonhole 
stitches, not opposite but just below the last group. Continue 
making groups of three and crossing trom below’ from one 
hem to another, till the seam is finished. If liked, make 
groups of two or four instead of three, or groups of two- 
three, three-two alternately. Tins kind of buttonholing is 
e ery popular on seams of table and tray-cloths, cushion-covers, 
bedspreads, etc. 

Buttonhole Lonq-and-Short Stitch. —Use a thick thread and 
buttonhole stitch alternately long and short, and equal 
distance apart. If you like, the stitches can be made in three 
different heights, beginning with the short, following with 
medium, and then with long and gradually descend through 
the medium to the short. It liked, allow’ double the distance 
between each group of three or four stitches. This buttonhole 
stitch is a favourite edging for any piece of embroidery or 
plain needlework. 

Buttonhole Stem Stitch. —Make two parallel lines, $ -1 inch 
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apart, then rule a third line down the middle to help you to 
keep the stitch perfectly even. Now make a line of slanting 
buttonhole stitches, equal distance from 
each other, from the centre line, keeping 
the purl edge along one side on the outer 
line. Make a line to match on the other 
side, with the spikes meeting those from 
the first line in the centre. This stitch is 
useful when embroidering veinings of 
leaves, or bold stems, and also can be used 
as a border on children’s clothes, when 
the spikes can be placed more widely 
apart, and a French knot made between 
every two. 

Buttonhole Stitch , Double .—Work a row 
of plain buttonhole or blanket stitch, 
leaving a regular space between each. 

Now turn work upside down and work a 
second row, so that the stitches from the 
second fit into the spaces of the first. If 
you use long enough stitches, and work 
the rows closely together, you have a 
useful slotting for threading narrow 
ribbons through. 

Cable Stitcii. —Use fairly strong thread. 

Bring the needle and thread out at the 
top of the line to be embroidered. I lold the 
thread on the fabric with your left thumb. 

Bass the needle from right to left under the 
thread held down. Keep your thumb on 
the thread and twist the needle round to 
point in the direction the stitch is to take. 

The working thread will then be twisted 
round the needle. Insert the needle into 
the fabric and pull it through over the 
working thread. This stitch is popular 
on borders and for embroidering lines. 

Caterpillar Stitch. —This stitch is 
sometimes known as the Bullion Knot or 
Knot Stitch, sometimes as the Coil, Porto 
Rico Rose, Post or Roll Stitch. 



Double 



87. Buttonhole 
Stitches. 


Cm 
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To work it, decide 
where you are going to 
start and bring your 
thread through at that 
spot. Insert your needle 
the length of the stitch 
farther hack to the right 
and bring it out exactly 
at the spot where you 
first brought it through, 
but don’t pull needle com¬ 
pletely through. Leave 
it on the material and 
twist the thread round 
and round it, close up to 
the spot where it emerges. 
88. To make a Cable Stitch, first pass Place your left thumb on 
the needle under the working thread, then the twist and draw your 
twist it in line with the chain, insert the needle and thread through 
needle in the fabric and pull it through. t } le tw j st am ] fabric, as 

carefully as possible. Pull the needle and thread in the opposite 
direction, so as to force the caterpillar of thread to lie nat in 
its proper place. Tighten stitch by pulling at the working 
thread, then pass needle through the fabric to the back. Never 
make these knots with fine thread, until you have successfully 
made them with coarse thread. 

When you become expert, you can use this stitch for making 
small flowers. It is also popular on lingerie and whenever a 
raised effect is wanted in combination with any kind of cut- 
work embroidery. 





89. This stitch makes a charming spray of flowers or leaves. Lift: 
winding the thread round the needle before drawing it t/trough. 
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Chain Stitch. —After you have decided where you wish to 
start, bring the needle and thread through from the wrong 
side at the top of the design or line to he covered. Insert the 
needle close to where it came out, and holding your thread 
down under your needle with your left thumb to form a loop, 
draw needle out over thread, and pull firmly towards you to 
form a loop. Now, holding the working thread under your 
left thumb, insert needle in loop and draw out a short distance 
below, according to length of stitch wanted, and draw thread 
firmly to form a chain. The effect from behind the material 
should be a line of back-stitching. 

This stitch is useful as a padding stitch under satin-stitch or 
scalloping, or for outlining boldly or for covering stems 
quickly when there is a double outline. Take care to work 
loosely rather than tightly, or the embroidery will be puck¬ 
ered. Be sure to keep the loops equal sized. 



90. Chain Stitch should bt worked loosely and very evenly. Coral Stitch 

is useful for leaf-veining. 


Coral Stitch. —Start at the ripht end of the line then work 
towards the left. To make the stitch, draw the thread through 
at the end of the line, and holding the working thread down 
with your left thumb, take up a tiny portion of the fabric with 
your needle at right angles to the line and under the held 
thread, as illustrated. Now pull the needle through, over the 
working thread as illustrated, when it will form a knot. 

To vary the effect of Coral Stitch, change the angle of the 
needle and space to taste. This stitch is very useful for out¬ 
lining and for leaf-veining. When a very solid outline is 
wanted, make the knots close together. 

Cord Stitches. —There are two kinds of cord stitch. One 
is sometimes known as a Roll Stitch or l ine Satin Stitch. It is 
useful when a raised outline is wanted. To make this stitch, 
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gi. Short satin-stitches worked over a padded outline make the first kind 
oj Cord Stitch. The second kind, used for making seams, is worked on the 
edges of two pieces of material tacked together. When finished and fattened 
out, the seam should look like the drawing shown bottom right. 

pad the outline with small running-stitches, set closely to¬ 
gether, then work very short satin-stitches closely together 
across the running-stitches. 

The second cord stitch is generally used for making joins, 
as in runners, bedspreads, cushion covers, etc. To make this 
stitch, turn in and tack edges of material together. Knot your 
thread and bring out between the two pieces of material A, 
then insert needle, the size of the stitch you want, on the right, 
B. Now insert needle in front of first stitch C, so that it comes 
out to the right of it. Continue forward again, and make 
another stitch. Stitch backward and forward in tlfis way to 
make the plaited effect. When the scam is completed it should 
be flattened out, and the effect should be the same as that shown 
in the illustration. 

Couching.— Simple .—Begin at the right end of the line to 
be covered. Bring up four threads in a large-eyed needle and 
di aw them through to the other end of the line. Now, holding 
them down with your left thumb, bring out a small-eyed 
needle with one thread from beneath the material at a point 
a stitch’s length from the end of the line. Make a tiny vertical 
stitch over the four threads and draw the needle out ready for 
the next stitch, making the space between the two stitches the 
width you want, though usually from $ - $ inch apart. When 
couching, hold the four threads firmly, and make your 
stitches very firm. This stitch is useful in appliqu^ embroidery 
and for outlining. 

Satin Couching .—This stitch is also known as Trailing 
Stitch. Begin at the left end of the line or scroll to be covered. 
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92. Simple couching is made by stitching from right to left over four 
strands, leaving a space between each stitch. In satin couching , the stitches 
are close together and are worked from left to right. 


Thread a large-eyed needle with 4 threads. Bring them to the 
surface of the material at the beginning of the line and let 
them lie. Now tliread a small needle with one thread and 
bring it through at the end of the line, beside where the four 
threads come through. Satin-stitch closely over the four 
threads and through the material, guiding the loose threads 
with the left thumb over the line or scroll. The satin-stitches 
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can be worked slanting or vertical as you prefer. This stitch 
is very useful for all scroll designs as well as lor raised outlines. 
Note. —1. When you 

have come to the end of I r l' 7 " r Tl T TT'n 1 Hi 

the line to be couched, g 4 --U-t 4 -|-; NT 

by cither method given, !— 'Til 1 r r~n 

re-thread the four ' 

threads in a large-eyed eff 

needle and draw them , | , | j_}L_ 

through to below the 

material, and fasten off Cron Stitch 

a|ong with couching- 

2. Cord can be used 

instead of threads for /^V^Tvnvr vm VrrvVrvr~~ 
foundation. (VtJvL vt vT aV Yv- Vr 

Cross-Stitch.— There tf-ytf 'jVtV -p ~pPp -p -jJ 

are many varieties of ~i. ~i~i T i tiHiii 1 ! t I 

cross-stitch. . 'l he I lain ^ Cross-stitching is a very simple and 

Cross-stitch IS the most ejfectite embroidery stitch. (/) Making 

popular. It is one of the a “cross" and a block of stitches. 

simplest stitches to (f) Making the crosses in a row of 

work, and consists solely stitches done in two journeys. 


Cross Stitch 


93. Cross-stitching is a very simple and 
ejjectiie embroidery stitch. (/) Making 
a “ cross " and a block of stitches, 
(a) Making the crosses in a row of 
stitches done in two journeys. 
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of two oblique stitches crossing each other in the centre. To 
work this stitch, make each stitch in the same wav. Either 
work a row of oblique stitches in one direction, and then make 
the crossing stitches one after the other in the opposite direction, 
or cross them as you go. Take care, however, to make all stitches 
going from left to right consistently below or above the other 
stitches, or the effect will be spoilt. The usual method is for 
the uppermost stitch of each cross to be taken from the bottom 
left-hand corner to the top right-hand corner. 

When you wish to do rows of cross-stitching in two jour¬ 
neys, make one row of slanting stitches before crossing each 
stitch, but be sure to make the row of slanting stitches from 
the bottom right-hand corner and the crossing stitches from 
the left. This gives you a very neat result. 

Darning. —When a darned effect is wanted in embroidery 
always darn before doing any of the other stitches. The most 
usual way to darn in embroidery is to work horizontally^ 
The darning stitch is nothing but a tacking stitch or long 
running stitch. It is generally used on a fabric with a rather 
open weave, as it is impossible to darn neatly on a close fabric, 
on which threads cannot be counted. 

Work rows of long running or tacking stitches, keeping 
them very even. You can cither make the spaces between the 
stitches the same length as the stitches, or pick up only one 
thread or two threads with each stitch, depending on whether 
you want a very tillcd-up effect, or not. If you want a dose 
effect, take up only one or two threads. 

To make a diagonal effect, begin each row of darning a 
stitch farther to the right or left of the previous row, but keep 
stitches of the same length. A very effective variation is to 
make a short and a long darning-stitch alternately. Use this 
stitch as a filling for large backgrounds. 

Drawn-thread Work. —There are many varieties of drawn- 
thread work. Some are used in finishing off edges of bed and 
table linen as well as towels. Others are used in combination 
with embroidery. Let me tell you how to hem-stitch, to 
start with, as it is the most useful stitch of all the drawn- 
thread stitches. Use it when a fancy hem is wanted, either in 
lingerie or in making-up frocks of linen. 

To Prelum Work Jot Hern-stitching .—Before starting to 
hem-stiten, prepare the work, remembering that threads 
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94. Darning Stitch arranged horizontally or diagonally is an effective 
filling if worked evenly on material of a rather open weave. 


must always be drawn horizontally to ensure evenness. 

1. Always turn in a narrow edge, then tack down hem and 
draw horizontal threads consecutively to the width of about 
& inch before starting to hem-stitch. Draw the first thread 
exactly below the edge of the hem. 

2. To draw thread, take a pin and pull out a single thread on 
the right, close to the hem, break it, then pull the end with the 
right hand and case the material with the left, so that you can 
draw out as long a thread as possible without a break. If it 
breaks, find the end and pull as before. Continue to draw 
threads in the same way, starting always with the thread 
next to the space left by the one that was removed before. 

3. When drawing threads from very fine material, use a 
magnifying glass. If you are removing threads from the 
centre of any piece of work where no hem is possible, very 
carefully measure off and mark with a cross-stitch the portion 
of material from which the threads are to be removed, then 
draw the thread at spots marked, cut at each end and remove. 

To Hem-stitch .—Work from left to right, holding the 
material or hem with the wrong side towards you. Thread 
your needle with a fine thread and draw it through at the inner 
edge of the hem, so that the knot is hidden in the hem. l ake 
up on your needle four vertical strands in the drawn part of 
your material, from right to left, then insert needle again 
diagonally behind the four strands or weft threads, piercing 
the hem at the back and coming out just to the right of the 
group of the threads on the front. If you pull up the thread, 
the oart round the strands will draw closely together. Make a 
small stitch into the edge just beyond the four strands to keep 
the pulling tliread firm. 
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To Make a Hemstitch Bar.— After finishing one edge, turn 
the material and hem-stitch inner edge in the same way, but 
take care to catch up the same group of threads as before. 
This is sometimes called double Hem-stitching. 

Diamond Hemstitching.— Use this stitch for making decora¬ 
tive panels for chair-backs, runners, cushions, etc., of a strong 
linen. This is a very effective stitch, but the back must be lined. 
Mark out the panel, both in shape and size, then draw threads 
both ways within the space. Cut them carefully at the edges 
of panel. To give the check effect, which this method of hem¬ 
stitching is intended to do, leave twice as many threads un- 


1 


95. Simple Hemstitching (/) and a Hemstitch Bax (s), 

drawn as you have removed. To give you an example, if you 
wish to draw five threads in succession, then leave ten 
untouched, then draw five more, and so on, drawing them out 
both horizontally and vertically, then when the hem-stitching 
is finished you will have an attractive design of blocks of linen 
and blocks of stitching. Hold the material with the wrong 
side towards you, then with a needle threaded with sewing 
cotton to match the material exactly, first work a small button¬ 
hole stitch all round the edge of panel, then with the same 
thread work a single buttonhole stitch round the bar of the 
material nearest to you, over the next bar and so on to the end 
of the row. You must have a long enough thread to do this as 
each stitch vou take draws the preceding one tight. This has 
the effect of enlarging the spaces and narrowing the bars. Now 
reverse the work, and neatly run the thread along the button¬ 
holed edge till you come to the place where you can start 
buttonholing the next row of bars, and continue as before. 

Hemstitched Squares .—Mark squares. Now cut threads at 
the end of each line before you start pulling the tlireads, both 
ways. Hcm-stitch round each side by the usual method, on the 
wrong side. When you arrive at the comers draw your needle 
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Before starting tej apply a motif* tack it on tej the- mate-rial all 
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to the right side, and buttonhole stitch the cut edges, round 
the open square, then draw needle through to the wrong side 
again and hem-stitch the adjoining side until you have gone 
completely round all the corners and the sides. 

Faggoting. —This is a 
kind of mock hem-stitch, 
generally used for joining 
two edges, such as a hem 
to a garment or a ribbon 
edging to lingerie. Work 
it with embroidery thread 
to suit the material. 

Lay neat hems on both 
edges of material, or on 
the hem of material and 
the edge of ribbon if 
faggoting ribbon on to 
material. Tack the edges 
on to thick paper exactly 
i inch apart. Draw your 
needle and thread through 
to the right of the lower 
edge, then take a straight 
little stitch, exactly above 
in the upper edge, inserting the needle from the right side 
through to the wrong side. Draw up. Place needle under 
the bar stitch from left to right, pull up and repeat. This 
makes two twists of the thread round the bar. Now put the 
needle in the lower edge as near as possible to where the bar 
started and draw it through the hem or ribbon, .J inch to the 
left, and bring it up, and start the second bar. 

Feather Stitch. —There arc several varieties of this stitch: 
single, double and treble are the most popular. 

Single Feather-stitch .—Draw the thread through at the top of 
the line you wish to feather-stitch, then, holding it down with 
your left thumb, insert the needle at a slanting angle. Pull the 
needle out and over the working thread. This is a stitch often 
used in smocking and for decorating children’s frocks and 
lingerie. Sometimes it is used for finishing-off hems or 
edges of embroidery. 

Double Feather-stitch .—This is a favourite feather-stitch. 

E.C.N. u 




g6. Faggoting is generally used Jor 
joining two edges. Above, simple 
faggoting. Ddow , a mure elaborate 
variation, with double twists'. 
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Draw thread out from the wrong side at the top of the line to 
be covered, then, holding the working thread under your left 
thumb, make a slanting stitch to the left, pulling the needle 
through over the working thread. Now, holding your left 
thumb again on the working thread insert needle in a slanting 
direction, a little lower down to the left to make second stitch, 
then repeat two stitches to the right in the same way. The 
result will be a zigzag line. This stitch is very popular for 
decorating layettes and children’s clothes, and for achieving 

feather effects in embroidery. 

Treble Feather-stitih —Follow method given for Double Fea¬ 
ther-stitch, but make three stitches instead of two at each side. 

Coral Feather - 



97. I no lunations oj Feather-stitch: left, 
Single Feather-stitch; right , Treble. 


stitch. — Follow 
method for Single 
Feather-stitch, but 
work a stitch to 
the right and left 
alternately. 

Note. — Fcather- 
stitching is simply 
a buttonhole stitch, 
or rather blanket- 
stitch, except that 
the arms ot a but¬ 
tonhole or blanket- 
stitch are straight, 


while the arms of a feather-stitch arc at an angle. 

Fern Stitch.—' This stitch is used for sprays of narrow 
leaves and lor vcining leaves. To make a tern stitch, work 
three tacking stitches from the same hole, but bring the 
needle out at points equidistant from each other and trom the 
original hole. Take a stitch as long as you want down the 
line, bringing vour needle up from below. Make a sutch or 
the same length to the right and lett, then repeat. 

Fly Stitch.—T his stitch bears some resemblance to a Lazy- 
Daisy stitch and some to an open buttonhole stitch. To be 
elective it must be worked very evenly, so stitch over a pen¬ 


cilled or chalked line, to ensure regularity. 

Chalk or pencil two parallel lines, the disrance apart being 
the width you wish to make the stitches. Draw vour needle 
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and thread out from the 
wrong side, at the left- 
hand end of the top line. 
Hold the working thread 
under your left thumb 
to form the first side of a 
“V; insert the needle a 
little farther along on the 
top line, and bring it out 
at the base of the M V” and 
over the working thread. 
Draw the thread tightly 
to finish “V,” then insert 
needle in material close 
below to secure it. Now 
bring out needle and 
thread from the wrong 
side, close to the first 
stitch on the top line and 



98. Fern stitch is used for narrow leaves 
and sterns. Fly stitch, which is worked 
on lines, makes a good border. 


repeat. The bottoms of the “ VV’ should touch the bottom line. 

French Knots. —Sometimes French knots are used to decor¬ 
ate the spaces between buttonhole stitches, or herring-bone 
stitches. Again they are used by themselves in rows or to 
decorate hems. When 
berries are to be embroi¬ 
dered, French knots are 
often used. They make a 
very effective outline for a 
design as well as centres 
for tiny blossom. 

To work, bring the 
thread through to the right 
side of the spot where you 
want the knot to be. Hold 
the material with your 
second and third fingers, 
and the thread with your 
thumb and forefinger, 

twist thread once, twice or fJ<) . To make a French Knot, lam the 
xiricc, according to the point oj the needle right round (A) 
size of the knot you want, bejure inserting in material (li). 
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round the needle. Turn the point of the needle right round 
and insert it in material close to where it came out. Pull 
needle and thread through the “twists to the back of *e 
material. Keep thread taut under your left thumb alter ™ 
serting the needle or the knots will be loose. If you are making 
a row of knots, bring the needle point °^ at se ^ s P^ 
before drawing hrst knot taut, instead of finishing oil tbe 

first knot exactly below. , . , . . . , 

HERRiNC-BONE.-Before starting to herring-bone tjisbest to 

make two parallel lines as a guide or else you will have to 
imagine where they should be. Bring the needle and thread 

through from the wrong side at the left end of ^ el ° wer ^ 
A as herring-boning is worked from left to right. Insert 
needle in upper line slightly to the right, at B, and draw it out 
to the left at C. Draw ucedle and thread down to the right on 




100. Work Herring-bone Stiuhjrom left to right end be careful to keep 

tlx work along even, parallel lines. 

bottom line, and take a stitch from D to E, then repeat evenly. 
Herring-bone must be regular or die eficct isenti y P • 
This stitch is often used in decorating borders oVchildren , 
underwear. Sometimes it is employed for making a cas ng 
for ribbon or lingerie, for decorating bands and for 
hems on babies' flannels, and in dressmaking when a raw edge 

is left instead ot a double hem. . . , cnrn p- 

Lazy-daisy Stitch.— This is a very quick stitch, some¬ 
what resembling half a chain-stitch. Bring the necdl 
Tod thread out at the required spot for the stitch and hold 
the tliread down, slightly to the right, with youi, eft 
thumb. Insert the needle where it first came out and bring 
it out on the right side, a little below the required length 

of the stitch, and through over the working thread. Draw 

the thread up loosely so that the loop made by the two 
stitches covers the outline of the design. Secure the loop 
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Long- 

tailed 




Short 

tailed 


IOl. Lazy-Daisy Stitch can be worked with long or short tails as desired. 

with a small stitch taken over the loop and just outside it. 

To vary this stitch, keep the loop very small, and make the 
securing stitch long so as to form a tail. This is called Long- 
Tailed Lazy-Daisy Stitch and is very popular in Jacobean 
work. The Short-Tailed Lazy-Daisy Stitch is a very useful 
one in embroidery where small flowers such as daisies, prim¬ 
roses, and small leaves are part of the design. 

Long-and-Short Stitch. —This stitch is simply satin-stitch 1 
worked in overlapping layers or rows. To work, satin-stitch 
in alternate long and 
short stitches round the 
outline, then fit stitches 

of the equal length into Y ^ 1 /lrL 

the spaces left in the out- * l/y) 

lining. This stitch is WvSiM [(1 

generally used for cover- Y) ; - 

mg large areas, or when W ;• - 

you wish to blend several '” -v / /! s' '"* 

colours in a satin w r ork dc- v '* '' 

sign. When you are using V ' 

the stitch to fill an uneven -- —"" ' • \ \ 

design, the size of the \ • \ ‘ \ / 

stitches will have to be • * /' J « 

varied to give a neat finish. /, - -- / \ i • * ~ '* 

Loop Stitches. — 1. * '■* •'*’ 

Draw two parallel lines ,oa - Long-and-Short Stitch is an ar- 
on the material. Bring r ^ment of overlaying satin stitches, 

out thread at the right useJul fm blendln Z colours - 

end of the lines, midway between the two. Take an angled 
'Stitch to the top one of the two lines. Insert needle and bring 
it out opposite on the bottom line. Now, put the needle 

1 See page 299. 
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102. I.ong-and-Short Stitch is an ar¬ 
rangement of overlapping satin stitches, 
useJul for blending colours. 



103- Loop Stitches (/) are worked from midway between two parallel 
lines, (j?) An unusual Loop Stitch, worked on a cardboard base, for making 

woollen flowers to be attached to the design. 


under the thread of the first stitch and over the thread of the 
stitch you are making, then make an angled stitch into the 
top line, and you are ready to begin again. It this stitch is 
being used to fill a leaf, the centre loops should follow the 
centre vein and the length of the stitches be graduated to 

follow the outline of the leaf. # ( 

2. To make this rather unusual stitch, first cut a piece ot 

thin cardboard, about 4 inches long, and the length you wish 
the flower petals to be. Cut some of your embroidery wool into 
6-inch lengths. Wind a long piece of wool, over and over the 
width of the card, about 15 or 16 times, or oftencr, according 
to the size of the flower you are making. Now, holding t e 
wound wool in place, pass a needle, threaded with 6 inches o 

r wool through the end ot 




Outline Stitch 

104. Shapes siuh as this leaf can be 
defined with Outline Stitch end quickly 
filed with Rice Stitch. 


Rice Stitch the last loop then between 

the other loops and the 
cardboard, and lastly, 
through the end of the 
first loop. Now slip the 
wool otf the needle. Now, 
taking care not to let go 
<=> a » of the ends ot the 6 inches 

of wool, slip the loops of 
wool off the cardboard 
5^=* and tie ends of the 

threaded wool together. 
, ^ The result will be a round 

leaf can be 

H and quickly m the shape ot a dais). 
nick. Attach this flower to the 
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design on the embroidery it has been made to tit, with 
French knots in the centre. 

Outline Stitch. —Bring needle and thread through from 
the wrong side at the bottom of the outline, and take a stitch 
with the needle point downwards, and the thread to the left of 
design* and below needle. Draw up the thread. Now, make a 
second stitch the same size as the first, on the line above the 
first, drawing out the needle just at the top of the first stitch, 
and repeat. 

Rice Stitch. —This is the easiest filling-stitch for large 
spaces. To work, make short stitches about the size of a grain 
of rice \jrregularly over the space you wish to fill. You can 
use either a running-stitch or a back-stitch, depending on 
whether you want a fiat or slightly-raised filling to be the result. 

Satin Stitch. —This is one of the most important stitches 
in embroidery. It is 

simply a stroke-stitch, 1 / 

but as the stitches are SnTTTTrnTrVv /VYTTYYT7 ^^tV» 
worked closely together "W" yA I jAi 

so that none of the mate- j jj y— 

rial shows from below, F ^ / I //! / -- —S 

the eflect is smooth and \ —J .J ~ — * 

satiny, hence the name. r- --S ,t 

Draw the needle and V_ Jr... J - **, \_\ 

thread through from the < v ' j ' \\ 

wrong side to the edge of I /* \ 

the outline you wish to { ^~ / ' N j 

fill, and insert on the \ ,' N \ i 

other edge exactly op- • / ' s l 

posite. Now, bring needle {s _^ 

out again as close as pos- ... , „ . ? 

sible to the beginning of I05 ' XVoik Sal,n Stl [ ct ^ close together 

the first stitch, and insert /a “ ) Mm e- 

a gain as close as possible to the end of it, and continue in this 
way till the space is filled. The stitches can be made either 
straight or slanting, but they must all correspond. 

If a bold effect is wanted, pad the design with running-stitch 
or chain-stitch using the same thread before embroidering 
with satin-stitch. If a fiat padded effect is wanted, use a thin 
thread for padding. This stitch is the most important of all 
filling stitches. 


I' 


105. Work Satin Stitches close together 
Jo1 a smooth Jilling. 






io6. Scallop padded with chain-stitch (/) and runmng-stitch (a). To 
complete, buttonhole stitch over the padding (3). Scallops can be drawn with 

the aid of a penny {5), failing a transfer. 


Scalloping.— You can buy transfers in different sizes and 
designs for scalloping, but they are really not necessary. You 
can draw a design with the help of a small or large coin on 
the edge of any material with a sharp blue pencil. If you draw 
vour scallops on paper and then trace them on to the material 
with the help of carbon paper, be sure you use embroidery 
carbon and not typewriting. Before tracing scallops, make up 
your mind whether you wish all the scallops to be the same 
size, or whether you wish to alternate large and small, or 
three large and one small, or fancy any other combination. 
Use line embroidery silk, or mercerised cotton to loop-stitch 

the scallops. . . , ., _ 

Before starting to scallop, make turnings J-inch wide on 

the edge of material to be scalloped, then pad the d«ign of 

scallops with close tacking or running-stitches, or with a line 

of chain-stitch. Now buttonhole along the scallops from right 

to left, wliich will result in the purled edge outlining the 

outer edge of curves. Cut away the fabric very carefully from 

the scallops or you may cut the stitches. 

Seed Stitch.— Work this stitch in the same way as Kice 

Stitch 1 but make the stitches smaller. . . . _ 

Split Stitch. —This stitch is like a fine chain-stitch. Draw 
the needle through from below away from you. Take a short 
stitch a little farther away on the outline with the point of the 

* See page 299. 
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needle towards you. Pull the needle and thread towards you, 
piercing or splitting the thread close to the base. Repeat, 
always embroidering away from you. 

Stem Stitch. —This stitch is sometimes called Crewel 
Stitch but crewel-stitches proper don’t overlap as much as 
stem-stitches. Work stitches from left to right. Draw the 
needle and thread up from the wrong side. Insert the needle 
a little to the right and bring it out again from the wrong side 
a little below to the left. Keep the thread to the right of the 
needle. When making stem-stitches, the stitch should always 
be taken at a slight angle to the line, if a broad stem is wanted. 



If a narrow effect is wanted, take stitches on the line of the 
design itself. 

Straight Stitch. —This stitch is also known as Stroke 
Stitch and is the simplest of all embroidery stitches. To work, 
draw needle and thread up from the wrong side to the centre 
or inner end of a line to be covered when a flower is being 
embroidered, or to the beginning of a short line. Insert needle 
and thread at the opposite end which should be farthest away 
from you, and bring it up again from the wrong side wherever 
the beginning of the next stitch is. In short, a straight or 
stroke stitch is simply a single satin-stitch. Take care to see 
that each stitch covers the line it is intended to cover exactly, 
and that it is firm, but not tight, or it will pucker the material. 

This stitch is mostly used on short, straight lines, and is 
very effective when ray and star effects are wanted. Use a 
fairly thick tliread when working this stitch. 



APPLIQUE work and 

PATCHWORK 

I F YOU haven’t much time to devote to fancy needlework, 
you can quickly turn out effective-looking bedspreads, 
cushion covers, duchesse sets, table runners, place mats, 
curtains for the bedroom and nursery as well as cot covers, etc., 
if you learn appliqu£ work. You can even decorate babies 
rompers and bibs, and kitchen aprons in this way. 

Once you’ve learnt to appliqu6, you can then turn to patch- 
work, beloved of our grandmothers. In olden days, patch- 
work’cushion covers, quilts, and rugs, were all the rage. 
To-day, not only these articles, but tea cosies, chair backs, 
scat covers, etc., can be made in patchwork. 

Appliqu£ work, which is a French term for fancy work m 
which one kind of material is applied to another to form a 
pattern, is easy to master. You can buy the article you want 
for appliqul work made of cotton, linen, satm, silk, felt or 
flannel, chintz or cloth, muslin, organdie, velvet, etc., and 
ready stamped, with the motifs cut out ready tor applying, 
and I would recommend that you practise applique work on 
ready-stamped materials before attempting to prepare designs 

for yourself. . , , 

Some materials lend themselves more effectively to applique 

work than others. Some designs arc more effective than others. 
To give you an example, if a bold effect is wanted on soft fur¬ 
nishings, geometrical designs are more striking than any 
others. But let me give you some ideas of materials that can 
be wedded successfully in appliqu6 work. 

Materials and Equipment 

i. Background of cotton, cloth, felt, chintz, flannel, satin, 

silk or any material particularly wanted. 

2. Motifs, usually of contrasting material, or of the same 

material in a contrasting colour, 
q. Embroidery cottons and silks. 
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4. Embroidery and sewing-needles. 

5. Pins and tacking thread. 

6. Cottons and silks to match background. 

7. A sharp pair of scissors. 

Tips for thr Appliqu£ Worker 

1. Before starting to sew motifs, tack them neatly on to the 
material exactly over the stamped designs. If possible, turn 
the edge of motifs in neatly, or it may fray when laundered. 

2. Embroider neatly round edge of motifs with buttonhole 
stitch, either close or open according to taste, or satin stitch, 
using twisted embroidery thread. 

3. When applying motifs which contain flower stalks, 
embroider stalks in stem-stitch, or a similar stitch. 

4. Apply geometrical motifs to cushions, blotters, etc., with 
buttonhole stitch worked in a coarse silk. 

5. Buttonhole closely all fabrics likely to fray. 

6 . Appliqu6 motifs of felt, oil, baize or leather, using spaced 
stitches. 


APPLIQUE WORK 


.Bedroom Linen. —When you wish to furnish a bedroom 
with curtains, cushions, bed-cover, towels, and duchcssc set, 
etc., decorated with appliqud work, be careful to choose your 
materials to suit your colour-scheme and your furniture. 

If you like severe effects, make your soft furnishings of 
linen or a similar material and applique motifs of contrasting 
linen or cretonne. If you prefer feminine effects, make your 
soft furnishings of silk and applique satin motifs of a deeper 
c ? ne or contrasting shade, or appliqu£ lace motifs and cut out 
the background and neatly whip the raw edge of material. 

When you have to furnish a nursery bedroom, decorate cot 
covers, hot-water bag covers, with bunnies and other animals 
made of brushed wool. 


Table Linen. —Lace motifs, bought or cut from a lace 
design, or motifs of coloured fruit can be used for decorating 
table linen, runners or linen curtains for a dining-room, 
btamp the designs either on the corners or on the border. If 
the table linen or curtains can be made in two shades of linen, 
such as daffodil yellow bordered with leaf green, appliqul 
yellow fruit to the green border. If the table linen or curtains 
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are yellow throughout, decorate the corners with green 
grapes. Bunches of cherries or strawberries would look well 
in appliqu£ on green, and so on. When you are choosing a 
design for appliqu£ work that is intended for a dining-room, 
choose a colour scheme that will harmonise with your china. 

When you wish to appliqu* afternoon tea-cloths made of 
coloured linen, apply motifs that will tone not only with your 
china but with the colour scheme of your living-room. If 
your colour scheme and furnishings strike a very feminine 
note, tca-cloths and napkins made ol very fine cambric, with 
gossamer lace motifs are more in keeping than linen ones. 


PATCHWORK 


There are three varieties of patchwork. The most popular 
are crazy patchwork, and all-over geometrical. The third 
variety is called American Block Patchwork. Patchwork 
is very similar to appliqu£ work, except that applique work 
is done with embroidery stitches, while patches in patchwork 
are usually applied with plain needlework stitches. You can 
apply patchwork to all kinds of soft furnishings, just as you 
can appliqu6 them. 

You can use patches of cotton, linen, silk, velvet or any fancy 
material, such as brocade, etc., but never mix linen or cotton 


patches with silk and velvet. . , , 

Crazy Patchwork. —Use any odd patches of material, bu 

do not mix silken materials with cotton materials. Cut 
your foundation of any inexpensive material, such as un¬ 
bleached cotton if the patchwork is of linen or cotton, or both, 
or sateen if the patchwork is of scraps of silk, or velvet or 
both. Pin the patches in a design, as attractive as possible, 
smoothly on to the foundation, and tack them down carefully, 
making sure that the edges of each patch overlap, or are over¬ 
lapped by, the edges of patches next to it. 

Neatly turn the edges which overlap over on to the patches 
below, then either chain-stitch or feather-stitch down in 
black or a contrasting shade. When the foundation is com¬ 
pletely covered in this way the edges can be bound in colour 
to match the stitching, with binding of silk or cotton, depend¬ 
ing on the material of the patches. The arrangement of the 
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patches can be any you like but it is most effective to have 
two-thirds of the patches of plain material so as to set off the 
patches of fancy material. 

All-Over Geometrical. —This kind of patchwork differs 
from crazy patchwork in that the patches arc sewn together 
instead of on to a foundation. Patches should be cut in geo¬ 
metrical shapes that can be joined without leaving any spaces. 
Cut diamonds, oblongs, hexagons, squares and triangles from 
patterned and plain material, cutting two patches of plain for 
every one of patterned. Allow £-inch turnings on each patch. 
To ensure the patchwork being geometrically correct, use a 
paper pattern for each shape of patch, then cut out as many 
paper patterns as you want patches of that shape. Pin each 
paper pattern on to the wrong side of the material, and cut 
out, allowing |-inch turnings. Next, turn down j-inch of 
material all the way round on to the paper pattern, and tack 
the turning through paper and patch. When you have pre¬ 
pared as many patches as you want, arrange them in a geo¬ 
metrical design. 

Start by oversewing the folded edges of the two patches 
that will form part of the centre design together on the wrong 
side. Continue adding a patch at a time according to your 
design, and oversewing to adjacent patch or patches as in the 
first instance, until patchwork is finished. This kind of patch- 
work, having no foundation, needs a lining unless used tor 
cushions or some other article in which the wrong side does 
not show. Bind the edges, or appliqul the patchwork on to a 
plain border. 

American Block Patchwork. —This patchwork is made 
up of a number of squares of unbleached calico. Sometimes 
they are joined together. Again they are joined to strips, such 
as strips of embroidered calico, or strips of insertion, to form 
a bedspread or a quilt. Squares of crochet work or applique 
work can be joined with strips of embroidered material, and 
embroidered squares can be joined with strips of insertion. 
You must use the same design in all the squares, but the 
colours can be varied according to your taste- 


MAKE YOUR OWN 

RUGS 

H AVE you ever tried making your own nigs? They are 
quite easy and they last for years. There are many 
methods of making rugs but the hook method is one 
of the easiest and most popular. If you are keen on home¬ 
drcssmaking you can also turn out what are known in Scot¬ 
land as “cloutie rugs” which are made from scraps of material 
either new or cut from sound parts of worn-out garments, 
such as coats, overcoats, skirts, etc These rugs are also called 

rag rugs. 

To Make Cloutie or Rag Rugs 

Before starting to make a cloutie rug, plan the design and 
then gather together a large number of scraps cut to size, of 
coloured material you require to work the design. In Scotland, 
most of the rugs have a black or dark grey background with a 
design consisting of diamonds or squares, and sometime 
triangles and dots of a contrasting shade, such as red or red 
and brown. 

Materials ,—Two large bran bags ; a rug peg; a darning 
needle; sharp, strong scissors; a reel of strong string-coloured 

thread; strips of cloth 3 ins, by J in. to 1 in. 

To Make.— Cut the bags open down one side and along the 
bottom. Now, taking one bag, insert the rug peg into the 
corner of one end and bring it out again about 5 strands 
along to the left. Now insert one strip of cloth in the trap at 
end of peg, and draw the peg through the holes, just far 
enough to have both ends of the strip level on top of the bag. 
Repeat, using coloured strips according to the design you 
want to follow. When the rug is completed, sew the second 
bag firmly to the bottom of rug. Bind edge below with tape 
to match background of rug. 

Another method is to lay the piece of rag on the bag at one 
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lob. Old bits of rag can be used Jot making this Cloutu Rug. The bottom 
diagram shows how to thread the rag when using a peg without a trap. 


end and using a peg without a trap, to push one end of the 
rag through to the other side. Turn the bag over and repeat, 
inserting the peg as near as possible to where it came out. 

When both ends are on the right side pull them level with 
your fingers. 


Felt Rug or Mat 

Choose felt that is very pliable, of a make that will roll up, 
in one ol the following colour combinations:—Brown and 
tan; mauve and rose; lemon and dark blue; dark green and 
yellow, or orange; silver and rose; brick-red and brown, etc. 

Materials .— Thin pliable felt in two shades; one wooden 
rrame, made of laths, 6x3 feet; drawing-pins; corded silk 


To Make in Lemon and Dark Blue.— Cut the felt into 
s rips 1 inch wide, some 6 feet long and some 3 feet long as 
required. Take a long strip of dark blue felt and stretch it 
along one edge of the frame. Fasten each end with a drawing- 
pin. Attach 3 more similar strips in the same way, £ inch 
apart, then 4 strips of lemon and 4 strips of dark blue alter¬ 
nately ending with a dark strip till within * inch of the 
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109. A felt rug is made on a Jrunic, to which cross strips cj material are 
tacked with drawing-pins, as shown in the larger diagram. The strips must 
be stretched taut. Inset: a section of the finished rug. 


opposite edge. Take care to make all these strips very taut. If 
they are at all slack, the effect will be spoilt. 

1 'ake a short lemon strip, and starting at the lower end of 
the frame, weave it in and out, Hrst under then over each long 
strip, and fasten at each end with drawing-pins. Now take a 
second lemon strip and weave over and under the long strip, 
k inch from the short strip. Weave in two more lemon strips, 
first under and over, and second over and under like the first 
two. Now, repeat strips of four, first blue then lemon, until 
you come to the end of rug. The result should be a handsome 
block design in dark blue and lemon. Now remove drawing- 
pins, take the mat from the frame and bind edges firmly with 
dark blue corded ribbon. 

Hooked Wool Rugs 

If you are planning your own design, you should first make 
a chart on a piece of paper. If possible, use squared paper and 
let each square represent a tuft of wool. The number or 
squares on your chart must, of course, correspond to the 
number of holes in the canvas foundation for the rug. Colour 
the squares on your paper chart with inks, crayons or chalks 
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no. To Make a Hooked Wool Rug on Canvas. — (Below) Step by step 
diagrams illustrating how the wool is knotted round the canvas to make 
one stitch. (Above) A simple rug in two colours with a diamond centre. 


to correspond with the colours of the wool you intend to 
use. Witn rugs, as with curtains and cushions, the designs, 
as well as the colours, should he chosen carefully so that they 
are in keeping with the tone of the room. Choose geometrical 
designs for a plain, severely furnished dining-room, lounge 
or hall; choose soft pastel shades with flower, leaf and basket 
designs for dainty bedrooms and drawing-rooms; and bright, 
cheery colours with animal figures for children’s rooms. 
Remember that a plain rug usually looks best with a patterned 
carpet, and a patterned rug with a plain carpet. Remember, 
also, that you need not confine yourself to rectangular shapes; 
round, oval and particularly crescent-shaped, rugs are most 
attractive. 

If you are unable to plan your own design or follow a 
coloured plan, buy canvas ready stamped and choose wools to 
work out your colour-scheme. If you design your own rugs, 
remember that you will require 1 oz. of wool to fill 160 holes 
of the canvas. As it is usually possible to choose between a 
number of charts which not only illustrate the working of a 
design but are a complete guide to the making of the rug, it is 
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scarcely worth while to spend any time evolving a design of 
your own, unless you want to turn out a rug of an unusual 
size or shape, or copy a pattern from a carpet you have. 

Materials .—A piece of coarse-mcshcd canvas size of rug 
required; rug wool; gauge; latch-hook; i pair scissors; 
small, sharp knife; non-slip binding. 

To Make the Knots. —To hook the wool, push the hook 
under the welt ol the canvas until the threads are behind the 
open latch. Now place a piece of the cut wool on the hook, with 
the ends meeting, and withdraw the hook, pulling the doubled 
wool with it, until it is about half-wav through, then push 
the hook forward over the canvas, and through the wool loop. 
Turn the point of the hook to the right, place the two loose 
cut ends ol the wool into the crook of the hook and bring out 
the hook once more through the loop of wool, drawing the 
cut ends with it. This completes the knot. Give it a slight 
tug to firm it. Repeat, working from left to right. 

If you prefer to use a hook with a spring trap, take a cut 
length of wool and hold the two ends between the thumb and 
first finger of your left hand. Now, holding the hook in the 
right hand, push its point through the loop of wool. Insert the 
point of the hook under the weft of the canvas with the wool 
behind it. Press down the spring of the hook and bring the 
two ends of wool you arc still holding round to the rignt of 
the hook and into the trap. Release the spring. Pull the hook 
and ends through the loop of the wool. Release the ends from 
the trap and pull them firm with your fingers. Do not try to 
firm the knot with the hook while the ends are still held, as 
you may fray the wool. 

To Make the Rug. —Fold 2 inches of the canvas back dpuble 
across the edge you wish to start on, and work the first rows 
ol knots through the double thickness to give you a neat 
edging, when making a square or oblong rug. When making 
a circular, semi-circular or oval rug, this is unnecessary- 
Leave a slight margin of canvas round the design. It should 
be turned under and bound after rug is complete. 

The easiest way to make a hook-wool rug is to sit at a table, 
with die end of die rug you wish to start on next to you. 
Hook from left to right and as the work grows, let the finished 
portion come forward on to your lap. Never allow any one to 
work wi^h you on a rug, as hooking from both enos spoils 
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the lie of the pile by giving it an uneven effect. When you 
come to within 4 inches of the end of an oblong or square rug, 
fold over 2 inches of the canvas as at the beginning and hook 
through the double thickness to give you a firm edge unless 
you wish to bind it. 

When the rug is finished, rub it or brush it vigorously with 
your hands in one direction to remove loose ends of wool 
fibres. If there are any uneven ends of wool, clip to the level of 
the rug to ensure an even surface, then shake and bind, or line 
if the rug is to lie on an uneven floor. 

To Bind a Rug.—C ut off surplus canvas to within about 2 
inches of the rug all the way round. Turn remainder of 
canvas under the rug. Sew non-slip binding to the outside 
edge with strong carpet thread, then press it Hat with a warm 
iron, and sew the inner edge firmly to the back of the canvas. 
If you prefer to line rug, use hessian and sew on with strong 
carpet thread. 

Hints on Making Hooked Rugs 

1. To save time and make certain that the pile will be level, 
be sure to cut your wool with the help of a gauge. 

2. Wrap the wool evenly and fairly tightly round gauge, 
then cut down the groove on the edge with a very sharp knife, 
or pair of scissors to give you uniform pieces. 

3. Always wind the skein of wool into a soft ball before 
wrapping it round the gauge. 



HOME-MADE TOYS 

Y OU need not spend much money on toys for the kiddies 
if you keep all your scraps of silk, ribbon and brightly- 
coloured materials. iGiven oddments of this kind and 
some tinsel, bits of cretonne, coloured raffia and wool, you 
can not only turn out lots of nursery toys, but you can fend 
something to keep little fingers busy. Here are some sugges¬ 
tions for making toys from scraps:— 

i. Turn scraps of cretonne or chintz into a doll’s cushion 
or cot cover. 

2. Make scraps of damask into doilies, mats, table-covers 
and tray cloths for a doll’s dining-room. 

3. Turn scraps of felt into mats or rugs for a doll’s house. 

4. Make pillow-cases and sheets for dolls’ beds from scraps 
of linen. 

5. Turn scraps of silk into dolls’ bonnets, capes, coats, frocks, 
vests, petticoats, etc 

6. Make dolls’ bags, caps, hats and pin-cushions from scraps 
of ribbon. 


To Make a Crochet Doll 

Use odds and ends of white, pale blue or yellow wool, and a 
No. 3 bone crochet hook. Make the body for doll, which should 
be 10 inches high, with white wool. 

Head. —Work 6 chain and join them with a slip stitch. 

1st round. —Work 2dc into each stitch. 

2nd round .—Work idc in each of 12 stitches. 
yd round.— Work idc in each of 2 stitches, then 2dc in next, 
4 times. 

4 th round. —Work in idc in each of 4 stitches and 2dc in next, 
4 times. 

$th round to 8th round. —Work in idc in each stitch. 
gth round .—Skip idc in each of 3 stitches, 5 times. 

Now stuff the head firmly with cotton wool. 

10th round. —Skip idc in each of 2 stitches, 5 times. 
nth round. —Work idc in each stitch (for neck). 
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Body.—W ork 2dc in each stitch (20 stitches). 

ijth round .—Work idc in each of 3 stitches, then 3dc in 
next, 5 times. Now slip stitch in next stitch and introduce 
colour for the waist. 

14th round— Work idc in each of 4 stitches, then 2dc in the 
next, 3 times (30 stitches). 

15th and 16th rounds .—Work idc in each stitch. 

jyth round .—Work 7dc, skip 1, 7dc, twice. On 28 stitches, 
continue to work without shaping till the waist measures 
about 2J inches. There should be about 14 rounds worked 
in colour. Now slip stitch in next round and change to white 
wool. 

Next round. —3ch, tr. in each of 28 stitches, then slip stitch 
in 1st tr. Next, work 3CI1, tr. in 1st tr. (same stitch where slip 
stitch was made), then 27tr and slip stitch in 1st tr. Repeat this 
round 4 times. 

Stuff the body firmly with cotton wool. 

Legs.—( Right). Work 3ch, i4tr, 4CI1, then slip stitch in 1st 
tr. • In the next round, work idc into 18 stitches, then skip 1 
stitch inside leg every other round 4 times. Finally work a 
round of I4dc, 2 slip stitches * and break off wool. 

{Left). Fasten wool in front of body, then work 3ch, I4tr, 
and slip stitch in each of 4 stitches inside right leg. Repeat 
from • to • in instructions for the right leg. 

To work the instep, work 5dc in the front of the leg, then 
turn. Skip 1, 4dc, turn. Skip 1, 3dc. Break off the wool and 
make the instep for the right foot. 

Arms. —Work 6ch, turn, skip 1, idc in each of 2 stitches, 3dc 
in next. Work idc in each of 2 stitches, then 4ch and slip stitch 
in 1st dc and continue in round. Work 3 rounds of ndc, then 
skip 1 and continue on iodc till the arms measure 2f inches. 
Fold and work 5tr for the hand. Fasten off wool, drawing it 
in slightly at wrist, and sew arms to shoulder after stuffing 
them. 

Pick out eyes, nose and mouth in blue and red wool, darning 
it in. 


To Make a Brown or Black Golliwog 

This doll can be made of a remnant of browrn or black velvet 
or velveteen, or brown or black woollen stockings when they 
can no longer be worn. The golliwog can be any size you 
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like, but one 21 inches long can be made from $ yard of 35-inch 
material. 

First of all draw a simple pattern on a piece of paper to cut 
out by—a body with two arms and two legs and a head. Back 
and front are cut from the same pattern, through two thick¬ 
nesses of material. Cut out a gusset to fit between the legs. 
If you are making the golliwog from stockings, pin the 
pattern through two thicknesses of the upper part of the leg. 
When the three pieces are cut out, place the body pieces right- 
side to right-side and seam up the sides. Insert the gusset 
between the legs with a point to the back and front and to 
centre of inner leg seams. Seam up the other edges, leaving 
the top of the head open for stuffing. 

Turn right side out then stuff with kapok, hair or finely- 
clipped rags. Press the stuffing firmly and evenly into the legs, 
body and arms, pushing it into the legs with a ruler. Fill the 
head last of all, stuffing the cheeks out well. Sew up the open¬ 
ing in the head, then darn or crochet wool into the back or the 
head, making 3-4 inch loops, then cut them evenly. Work the 
strands close together to give a very thick mop. 

Cut penny-sized circles from white felt or patent leather 
and sew them on to the face as eyes. Sew a small flat bead or 
boot button in the centre of each for the pupil. The nose and 
mouth can cither be worked in red wool or cut from red felt 
or kid and glued on. Cut a slit in the centre and give the golli¬ 
wog teeth of white felt or wool. Two curtain rings attached 
for car-rings and a skirt made by knotting 4-inch lengths of 
raffia on a piece long enough to go round the golliwog’s waist 
complete the doll. 


TO KEEP LITTLE FINGERS BUSY 

When children have got beyond the kindergarten stage, it’s 
a good idea to keep them out of mischief by keeping little 
fingers busy. Don’t lock away all bright scraps of material in 
the hope of turning them into toys when you have a moment 
to spare. Give your little daughter or son the freedom of 
your scrap bag. Children just love to make things for them¬ 
selves. Let them get on with it. Here are some of the things 
they can make. 
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Woolly Ball 

Materials .—J oz. wool, and two circles of cardboard, 3 inches 
in diameter. 

Cut out a hole in the centre of each round of cardboard 
$ inch in diameter. 

Wind some of the wool into a small enough ball to go easily 
through the hole. Hold the two circles on top of each other, 
put the end of the wool between the two circles and catch hold 
of it with your finger and thumb. Now start to wind the wool 
over and over the circles of card, passing it through the centre 
hole each time. Wind evenly until the circles are gradually 
covered. When the small ball is exhausted, wind up a smaller 
ball and continue covering the circles, until the hole is almost 
filled up. Now thread a small darning needle with the wool, 
and keep on winding over the card until it is so thickly padded 
with wool, that the needle won’t pass through the centre, then 
darn the end of the wool through the padding. 

Now hold the card firmly in the centre, snip through the 
wool with a sharp pair of scissors, along the outer edges 
between the circles of cardboard. Slip a piece of white cotton 
or string down between the pieces of card after you have cut 
the threads of the wool. Draw the ends of the thread tightly 
and firmly together, and fasten with a firm knot, then cut 
through the pieces of card and gently pull them away. Trim 
the ends of the wool if necessary. 

The prettiest balls arc made from a combination of scraps of 
different coloured wools. 

To Make a Bunny Rabbit 

Materials .—2 ozs. of brown wool; two circles of cardboard, 
4 inches in diameter and two circles inches. 

Carefully mark a large circle in the centre of each cardboard 
circle with a pencil. You can use a penny for a pattern. Mark 
small circles in the centre of the two smaller ones with a 
halfpenny. Cut out the circles. Now, placing first of all the 
two large circles together, take the wool and hold one end of it 
down with your thumb, near the hole, and wind the wool 
through the hole and over the cardboard edge and through 
the hole again till the hole is quite filled and you cannot see 
the cardboard. If the child is very young, mummy must then 
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cut the wool all round, but if the child is old enough to use 
scissors let her or him do it alone. Now tie the wool between 
the cardboards firmly with fine string, and carefully cut away 
the cardboard, and you have a ball. 

When I am making a ball of this kind for children, I gener¬ 
ally make it from oddments of brightly-coloured wool, but 
brown wool makes a more lifelike rabbit. Now make the small 
circles of cardboard into the ball in the same way, but clip the 
ball close at one part for the neck, so that you have a round 
flattened on one side. Take the large ball and clip it into an 
oval shape, rather like an egg, then sew the flat side of the small 
ball firmly to the pointed end of the large ball. 

To Finish of the Bunny. —Cut two tiny circles of black 
American oilcloth, patent leather, or black satin and sew 
them on to the front of the small ball with green or white 
thread to form the eyes. Sew on a nose from a scrap of pink 
cloth or velvet, then steal some hairs from a black household 
brush for whiskers. Attach them to the wool at each side of 
the nose. 

Now, what shall we make the ears from? Perhaps mummy 
has an old belt or hat we can cut up. If not, we must beg or 
borrow a scrap of felt, or kid, yellow if possible. From it 
cut two pieces 2$ inches long, and 1 inch wide. Sew a tiny 
tuck at one end to form the base of each ear, and sew one at 
each side at the top of the head, so that they both point out¬ 
wards. Cut the tops to a point with sharp scissors. Now, give 
bunny a tail ol the same material as his ears, and sew in place, 
or make a small ball for the tail. 

Lastly, take two pieces of flexible, covered wire. Fold each 
in two, but leave 2 inches at the folded part for the feet. 
Twist the remaining ends round each other to give thin legs, 
then bind the feet and legs thickly with wool to match the 
body so that you can’t see the wire. Fasten olf the ends firmly. 
Now, push the legs in position in the centre of the body, and 
attach them firmly with strong thread. Bend the feet at right 
angles to the legs, and there’s your bunny rabbit, which any 
little boy or girl can soon make for a baby brother or sister. 


TO LAUNDER AND 
DRY-CLEAN AT HOME 

I F you have facilities for washing at home, it is much 
cheaper to be your own laundress than to send things out, 
and your clothes will last much longer. If you have no 
facilities for washing, jou can still wash odds and ends like 
lace mats, socks, stockings, and undies, without any special 
equipment. 

Equipment for Laundering. —Wash-boiler or copper; 
wringer; tub; drying-cupboard, or rope, with pegs; ironing- 
board; iron; soap jelly; ammonia; blue; borax; bran 
water; salt; starch; gum water; methylated spirits, etc. 

If you grudge the money you spend on cleaners’ bills, you 
can cut them down to a minimum if you care to keep a stock 
of the simpler cleansers. 

Equipment for Dry-cleaning.—A bottle of ammonia, 
benzine, methylated spirit, oxalic acid ( poison ) and turpentine; 
a packet of borax; a block of magnesia; some soft, clean rags; 
iron and ironing-board. 

Hints for the Home Laundress 

I. If clothes are a grey colour when removed from the 
wash-boiler, allow to cool without rinsing, then bleach on 
grass for several hours, sprinkling once or twice with water 
when they dry. 

2. When wringing garments with buttons, fold the button 
portions inwards to protect them from the wringer. 

3. Always hang clothes up by the thickest parts when 
possible. Before ironing, always test the iron by rubbing it 
on a pad of old linen. If too hot it will scorch. 

4. Press any fine lace or net over a piece of muslin until dry. 

5. Iron all table linen first on the wrong side, then on the 
right, using a heavy iron. 

6. Iron all lace doilies, lace-edged and embroidered tray 

3‘7 
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cloths and other linen articles, when very damp, on the wrong 
side, over a soft pad made of old sheeting or a tablecloth, kept 

for the purpose. ... 

7. Iron all lace curtains on the wrong side over a thick pad. 

8. Iron all silks and artificial silks while damp, on the 
wrong side with a moderately hot iron. Press all woollen 
knitted goods, such as sweaters and cardigans, when partially 
dry, with a medium hot iron between Turkish towels.. Iron 
all coloured goods, when partially dry, on the wrong side. 

9. Press woollen garments under a cloth with a medium 
hot iron. Damp cheese cloth is the best to use, and the garments 
should be damp. Press till dry. 

GUIDE TO CLEANING AND WASHING 

Ammonia.— Add 1 teaspoon ammonia to a soapy lather 
when washing white embroidered articles. It softens the 
water and dissolves the grease. 

Artificial Silk — Garments .—Remove any stains as you 
would from cotton. Rinse white lingerie in cold water and 
soak coloured lingerie, jumpers, blouses, dresses, etc., in salt 
and water for -} hour before washing. Make a warm, soapy 
lather, then squeeze and knead articles on both sides, paying 
special attention to badly-soiled parts, but avoid friction or 
you’ll break the fibres and holes and ladders will result. Rinse 
in warm water several times until free from soap. If, when 
new, the articles are stitfish, add 1 teaspoon gum water to i 
quart warm water and use this as last rinsing water. 11 
wanted very stiff, use more gum water. Now squeeze gently 
and roll up in a towel to get rid of some of the moisture, then 
hang up to dry. Remove while still damp enough for ironing. 
It too dry, spread on a damp towel. Roll up tightly and leave 
for 30 minutes before ironing. 

To Dry .—If of satin texture, spread flat on a towel. Leave 
for 1 hour before ironing. Iron on the wrong side. If of crepe, 
stretch to proper size, then draw over an iron covered with a 
damp cloth, so as to steam-dry. If of su&dc crepe, hang up 
dripping wet. Dry out of doors if possible. Iron when almost 
dry. If of woven artificial silk, place flat on towel for 1 hour. 
Pull carefully into shape. Hang up till half dry. Iron on wrong 
side with a moderately hot iron. If knitted, when half dry 
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iron with a cool iron on the wrong side, then air to complete 

Stockings .—Mend or tack any ladders or holes. Soak in cold 
water for £ hour. Squeeze in warm soapy water, using two 
waters if necessary. Rinse in waters of the same temperature 
until the water is clear. Spread out on a hot batli-towel. 
Press and pat to squeeze out as much moisture as possible. 
Press with a moderately hot iron when nearly dry, and hang 
up to air. Never wash stockings of different shades together. 

Babies’ Clothes. —Keep separate from other laundry. 
Wash in warm, soapy water, made with pure curd soap- 
shavings. On no account use soda or any washing-powder. 
As water must not be too hot for woollens, first make the 
lather with boiling water, then add cold until tepid. Change 
the soapy water if woollens are very soiled. Rinse in tepid 
water, adding a little blue to last rinsing. Squeeze out as 
much moisture as possible, then fold carefully and put through 
a wringer. Shake well to raise the pile. Dry outside when 
ossible. If loosely woven, pull carefully into shape before 
anging up. Never dry woollies too near the fire, or the 
steam will shrink them. 

Bran Water. —Place bran and water in an old saucepan or 
ot, allowing i part bran to 4 parts water. Bring slowly to the 
oil, stirring occasionally and simmer for | hour. Stiain 
through muslin, cheese cloth, or a strainer, then return the 
bran to pot or pan and add the same amount of water as 
before. Strain and divide water in three equal portions. To 
use, mix one portion with enough soap jelly to make a lather. 
Add equal quantity of water. Leave till tepid. Mix another 
portion in the same way. Wash first with the first portion 
then with the second portion. Rinse with the third. Use bran 
water in washing canvas, cretonne, chintz, crewel work and 
holland overalls, frocks, etc., as it cleanses, preserves colour, 
and slightly stiffens materials. 

Corsets. —Work up and down in tepid soapy water, then 
rub with handfuls of soapsuds. If very soiled, remove to a 
table, and with a nailbrush dipped in soapy water, lightly 
brush the way of the weave. When clean, rinse thrice in tepid 
water, squeezing while rinsing. Now, place between the folds 
of a dry towel and slip another towel inside corsets. Roll up 
lengthwise, as tightly as possible, to extract all surplus mois- 
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ture. On no account twist or wring. Shake and hang up to dry. 

Note. —Never soak corsets unless they are very badly soiled. 

Ck£pe de Chine —To Wash. — Squeeze and knead gently in 
lukewarm, soapy water. Add i tablespoon pure malt vinegar 
to the last rinsing water of coloured crepe de chine and substi¬ 
tute a small dash of blue for the vinegar when washing white 
crepe de chine. Allow the latter nearly to dry before ironing, 
but iron coloured crepe de chine as soon as possible after 
washing, or colours may run. 

To Dry-clean. —Rub with magnesia block. 

Cretonne Overalls. —Wash with pure soap flakes and bran 
water. Add i tablespoonful pure malt vinegar to rinsing water. 
If wanted starched, dry and use boiled starch, allowing i pint 
of prepared starch to 3 pints water. Dry in the open air if 
possible. Iron when nearly dry. 

Embroideries— To clean. —If not too grubby, place em¬ 
broidered white or light-coloured silk or woollen articles on a 
clean cloth. Spread out flat, right side uppermost. Rub idl 
over with a lump of block magnesia until coated with a white 
dust. Fold carefully so as to disturb the magnesia as little as 
possible. Wrap in a towel. Place in a linen press or under a 
heavy weight, such as a mattress, for 3 days. Remove and 
shake well. If at all crushed, press with a hot iron on the 
wrong side. If embroidered goods are very grubby, it is better 
to wash them. 

To Wash Coloured Embroidery. —Soak in salt and cold water 
for 10 minutes, and either squeeze in tepid soapy water, made 
with shavings of pure curd soap, or in bran water. Rinse in 
slightly salted water. Pin in shape on a folded towel, till iron 
is hot, then place, lace downwards, on a thick blanket covered 
with ironing doth. Cover with a cloth. Press lightly until 
quite dry. If any piece of embroider} 7 shows signs of puckering, 
pin out on towel while waiting for iron. 

To Wash White Embroidered Linens. —Soak for § hour in cold 
water, then squeeze out water and wash in a warm, soapy 
lather. Rinse in tepid or cold water once then in slightly 
blued water. Iron when damp. Do not pull out any scallops 
of embroider}'. Smooth lightly and iron gently into shape. 
Never wring embroidered articles. 

To Clean Beaded and Tinsel Embroideries. —Treat as coloured 
embroideries. 
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Georgette. —Shake and squeeze, then douse gently in a 
pure soapy lather, keeping the garment under the lather. 
When quite clean, rinse in tepid waters until water is clear. 
Squeeze gently between the palms of the hands. Roll in a 
thick Turkish towel. Press with a warm iron when half-dry. 
If embroidered in colours press embroidery between towels 
with the palms of your hands until quite dry before rolling in 
towel. 

Gloves — Chamois .—Add a few drops of ammonia to a basin 
of tepid soapsuds. Soak gloves for J hour. Squeeze gently in 
the suds, rubbing soiled parts gently. Don’t rub when dousing. 
Rinse in tepid water, then add i tablespoon olive oil to second 
rinsing water and rinse. Press between Turkish towels to 
extract as much moisture as possible. Pull gently into shape. 
Hang up to dry. Rub occasionally between the hands while 
drying to make pliable. 

Washable Kid .—Draw on the hands. Wash in tepid soapsuds, 
rubbing stained parts gently with a soapy flannel. Rinse in a 
soapy lather. Dry on hands with a Turkish towel, then remove 
from hands. Pull into shape and hang up to dry. Rub occasion¬ 
ally while drying to make pliable. 

Gum Water. —Crush i teaspoon of gum arabic. Place in a 
jar or enamel-lined saucepan. Cover with £ pint warm water. 
Leave in a hot place. Stir frequently till dissolved. Strain 
through muslin and bottle. Use frequently when cleaning 
lace. 

Handkerchiefs. —Soak in cold water for 2 or 3 hours, then 
wash in hot, soapy lather, and boil for 1 hour in 1 gallon water 
containing 1 tablespoon dissolved borax. Rinse in clean water, 
then in water containing a little blue. Iron while wet. Fold in 
two, with edges, even, and iron again. Fold in four and iron 
again. If very small, fold only in four, and press. 

Irish Crochet. —Soak in cold water for £ hour, then stretch 
on a padded ironing-board. Scrub with a nailbrush in clean 
water. Roll up in a Turkish towel and beat till nearly dry. If 
it has a loop-edge, pin on to ironing-board, covered with a dry 

{ >ad, taking care to pin out every loop. Cover with a towel and 
eave till dry. Rub gently between the hands, when dry, to 
soften. 

Lace — Black .—Make enough weak tea to wash lace in. 
Strain off into a basin. Leave till cool, then soak lace for } 
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hour. Squeeze out tea. Add a little pure soap jelly to another 
supply of tea and leave till cool, then douse lace in lather. 
Rinse in two other “tea-waters,” both cool, and if wanted 
slightly stiff add i teaspoon gum-water to the last rinsing 
water before rinsing lace. 

To Iron .—Place a piece of kitchen paper over two folds of 
ironing-blanket, with the glazed side of paper uppermost. 
Put lace on top, right side downwards. Cover with a sheet of 
paper. Iron over the paper while damp. Inspect occasionally 
while ironing and gently pull out here and there if necessary. 

Cream and White Lace ( Machine-made) —Soak in cold water 
for A hour. Douse in two lukewarm soapy waters. Rinse in 
tepid water, then in cold water. If wanted slightly stiff, pass 
through tliin starchy water. If of strong texture, put through 
a wringer. If not, squeeze in hands. Hang up till half-dry. 
Iron on wrong side over a flannel pad. 

Hand-made Lace. —If strong, see Machine-made. If not, 
tack on to a piece of flannel and douse in warm, soapy water or 
place it in a large bottle with a wide neck and a glass stopper. 
Fill three-quarters full of warm, soapy lather. Cork and 
shake vigorously, then drain away water, and add a second 
soapy lather. Cork and shake as before, then drain off and 
substitute clean warm water. Rinse in this way once or twice, 
then rinse in cold water in the same way. If wanted slightly 
stiff, add 2 tcay.poons gum water to second supply of cold 
water, and rinse again by shaking. If lace is made of silk, 
add i teaspoon methylated spirits to gum water to make 
lace glossy. No matter method used for washing, squeeze 
gently, then roll up in a dry clean cloth. 

To Iron .—Pin out according to pattern with right side down¬ 
wards, over a thick flannel pad, and iron gently with a punch- 
ing-iron, if possible. To store, wrap white lace in blue paper. 

To Dry-clean. —Lay on a sheet of dark blue, tissue paper, 
covering lace thickly with calcined magnesia, then with 
another sheet of paper. Roll up lightly and leave overnight, 
then unroll and rub magnesia gently into lace. Shake gently, 
and rub with a soft cloth. 

Lam£. —Douse gently in a basin of tepid water, mixed to a 
lather with pure soap flakes. Do not rub. Squeeze gently then 
repeat till clean. Give three rinsings in clean, lukewarm 
water. 
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To Dry .—Roll up in a Turkish towel. Squeeze gently to get 
rid of as much moisture as possible, then stretch out on a 
clean, dry towel or cloth. Place in a warm room, or in front 
of an open window, till nearly dry. Press on the wrong side 
with a cool iron. 

Leather wear — To Clean .—Mix I part vinegar and 2 parts 
boiled linseed oil. Bottle and cork. Apply to leather bags or 
belts with a soft rag, then polish with a soft duster. 

To Remove Grease Stains .—Rub with egg white, then dry 


in the sun. Rub lightly with a clean white cloth. 

Mackintoshes. —Rub with a rag dipped in hot soda water. 
Sponge with plain, warm water. Dry in a warm room but 
not near the nrc, or in the open air. 

Pressing —New Clothes .—Remove any tacking-threads. Press 
on wrong side. If it is necessary to press garment on the 
right side, place a cloth between iron and material. Do not 
allow iron to rub along seams. Lift iron and press firmly for 
a second or two. Press each part of garment as completed. 
Press slit-open darts from the top downwards with the point 
of the iron. Don’t press on top of gathers. Rub the tapered 
point of your iron up each gather. Dip your fingertips in 
water and damp woollen seams with them before pressing. 
Don’t damp silk materials. Press on wrong side. If necessary 
to get rid of any fullness, such as round a curved seam, place a 
piece of damp, soft muslin over fullness and press with a hot 
iron until flattened. Press all lace and embroideries on the 


with a clean white cloth. 


wrong side over a double fold of blanket. 

Old Clothes .—The rules applying to pressing silk and woollen 
materials in new clothes also apply to old. If it is necessary to 
press a coat or skirt on the right side, always place a damp 
cloth between the iron and the garment. To press pleated 
materials, such as a pleated skirt, place wrong side uppermost 
on ironing-pad. Cover with a towel tightly wrung out of cold 
water. Press across the pleats. Do not iron up and down. 
Repeat process. When pressing pleats, on a freshly-made skirt, 
etc., it is best to leave tacking in along bottom edge and half¬ 
way up, and remove after pressing. 

Re-tinting. —Rinse faded brown, £cru and all tan shades in 
water tinted with a little coffee or brown dye, or in which 
saffron has been dissolved. Re-tint faded pink lingerie and 
ribbons, etc., with water coloured with red ink, according to 
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shade required. Always wash articles to be re-tinted, before 
tinting, and remove any buttons or buckles. Rinse several 
times in cold water after tinting, and wring very lightly.. 
Hang in the open air till nearly dry , then roll up in a clean 
cloth until iron is ready. Place a thin piece of muslin between 
the ironing-sheet and tinted article when ironing. 

Ribbons—Silk. —Unpick. Brush and sponge on both sides 
with a cleanser, made in the following way:—Mix 1 teaspoon 
each of ammonia, methylated spirits and vinegar. Add 1 
dessertspoon salt, i£ teaspoons gum water, and \ pint cold 
water. If ribbon is very soiled or very thick, brush with the 
solution. Roll up with right side inside. Stand for $ hour, 
then iron, placing a cloth between the ribbon and iron, unless 
a glossy effect is wanted on a light ribbon. Do not let iron 
touch a dark ribbon or it will glaze it. Iron corded ribbons 
the way of the cord. 

Serge.— Brush well. Sponge with 1 pint hot water in which 
is dissolved 1 teaspoon ammonia. If living where ivy or laurel 
leaves are obtainable, boil a handful for 5 minutes. Strain and 
use the water for sponging. 

Silks. —Shake and immerse in a soap solution. Douse 
garment up and down and squeeze gently, without rubbing. 
Rinse in clear tepid water until every trace of soap is removed. 
Never add blue or gum water to rinsing water lor Shantung 
or tussore silks. Press between your hands to remove surplus 
water. Pull carefully into shape. Hang Pongee, Shantung 
and tussore in the open air, in the shade, until quite dry. Press 
on the wrong side with a warm iron. If iron is too hot, it will 
M yellow” white and cream silks. Roll other washing silks in a 
thick Turkish towel and leave till half-dry, then iron on the 
wrong side. If you iron silks while too wet, they will be papery 
and stiff. Add a little blue to the last rinsing water tor white 
silk. Iron corded silk die way of the cord. If silk is wanted 
slightly stiff, make last rinsing of $ pint water mixed with 1 
teaspoon gum water and 1 dessertspoon methylated spirits. 
If wanted glossy but not stiff, omit gum water. Rinse black 
silk in deep blue water, and iron on the wrong side. Before 
washing coloured silks, always soak for i hour in salted watery 
to cover, allowing 1 tablespoon salt to 1 gallon water. Wash 
as suggested. Rinse in salt water to fix the colours, then m 
$ pint water mixed with 1 dessertspoon methylated spirits. 
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Soap solutions. —Shave a large bar of soap into a saucepan. 
Add 3 quarts boiling water. Simmer till soap is completely 
dissolved. 

To Make Soap Jelly. —Mix equal quantity of shaved Castile 
soap with equal quantity of boiling water, and for every pint 
of solution, add i teaspoon borax. Leave till cold. 

Stains — Cocoa and Cojfee. —When fresh, pour boiling water 
through them at once and they’ll disappear. If dry, spread 
stained part over a basin. Sprinkle with powdered borax. 
Pour boiling water through stain. 

Fruit. —If wet, apply salt and pour boiling water through. 
If dried, rub with salt and lemon juice, and rinse, then repeat 
till clear. If of long standing, apply oxalic acid, but remember 
this is poison. 

Grass. —Rub with a rag dipped in methylated spirits. 

Grease. —Soak stained cotton, linen or woollen articles in 
water containing borax. Wash with hot water and soap, then 
boiL If stained with machine oil, rub with a rag dipped in 
benzine, but keep it away from a light. If unwa&hable, cover 
stain with brown paper and press with an iron. Repeat till clean. 

Ink. —If moist, soak in buttermilk, changing milk as soon as 
it becomes discoloured, then wash in the usual way. If old, 
apply salts of sorrel with a rag and moisten with boiling water. 
If ink is red, soak in water and vinegar, rqicating until stain 
disappears, then wash and boil in soda water, if material can 
be boiled. 


Paint. —Remove fresh stains with a rag dipped in turpentine, 
and stale stains with the same, mixed with a little ammonia. 
If this treatment is likely to spoil material, moisten it first 
with a few drops olive oil, then apply turpentine, or turpentine 
and ammonia. 


Perspiration. —Soak affected parts in clear, cold water for 
15 minutes, then rub with a cut lemon. Leave for 2 minutes, 
then rinse in cold water and wash in the usual way. 

Tar. —Rub tar marks on silk gloves, stockings and clothes 
with unsaltcd butter, then wash in warm soap suds, made 
with shavings of pure curd soap. Rinse well and dry. 

Tea. —See cocoa and coffee. 

Wine. —See fruit, unless stains are on dark silk or satin, 
when sponge at once with a rag dipped in a little warm salt 
water. 


E.C.N. 


Y 
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Swansdown. —Wash in a lukewarm, soapy lather, squeezing 
and kneading. Do not rub. Rinse and then dry a little distance 
from the fire, shaking occasionally. 

Table Linen. —Doilies, mats, tray cloth, tea napkins, etc. 
Remove stains. Soak in cold water for i hour then douse in 
hot soapy lather and rinse in clean, warm water until clear. 
Rinse in cold water, slightly blue. If wanted starched, rinse m 
cold water starch, made by dissolving i teaspoon starch and 
i teaspoon dissolved borax in pints cold water. 

Velveteen.— Follow method for coloured woollens. Rinse 
in cold water. Squeeze gently. Hang in a shady place in die 
open air. Drip till almost dry. Turn right side down on a felt 
pad or folded blanket. Iron on the wrong side. 

Velvet Ribbon .—Remove any tacking-threads, then, placing 
a hot iron on its ends, cover with a wet rag and draw the 
back of the ribbon along the rag until the steam penetrates and 
removes creases from velvet and raises die pile. . 

Woollies. —Shake out any loose dust. Make a slight lather 
with soap jelly and water, allowing ii tablespoons ammonia 
to i gallon water. Cool dll tepid. Souse the garment and 
squeeze it in the lather until clean. Do not rub. Squeeze out 
superfluous water and prepare a second lather not quite so 
soapy as the first. Wash garment on wrong side in the same 
way as before. When quite clean, rinse in lukewarm water. 
Rinse again, adding a little blue to the water. . Squeeze out 
moisture, then fold neatly and put through a wringer. Shake 
well. Dry in the open air if possible. If loosely woven, pull, 
while still wet, into shape. Never dry woollies near a hot fire, 
as strong heat shrinks them. After washing jumpers, pull 
gently into shape and place between the folds of a Turkish 
towel, and allow to dry in a warm room or airing cupboard. 
Don’t suspend them on coat-hangers as this spoils the shape. 
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H OW TO USE THIS INDEX.—In order to facilitate immediate 
reference to the principal entry on a particular subject, the 
page number for this entry is set in italics, thus: 158. Sub¬ 
sidiary reference* to the subject which occur elsewhere in the 
book are indicated by numerals in roman type, thus: 167. References to 
line drawings arc printed in roman type and enclosed in square brackets, 
thus: [31] Cross references given in the index refer only to the index pages. 

The pronouncing glossary. —Where the pronunciation of proper name* 
and technical terms is not immediately understood from the spelling, or 
where the spelling may be misleading, a complete phonetic re-spelling is 
given after the first index entry- The word is broken into syllables as it is 
spoken, and an accent mark (; follows the syllable on which the stress is 
placed. The notation used for the phonetic re-spelling is as follows: 


& mote 
e mete 
I mite 
0 mote 
Q mi/te 
60 boot 


a pot 
e pet 
1 pit 
o pot 
u nut 
00 foot 


t there 
A father 
c her 
aw atcl 
oi oil 

OW OU’l 


tli Min 
TH Mine 
zh leisure 
ch church 
K yet 
J jam 


The French nasalised n is denoted by italicising the vowel and the nasal 
concerned, thus: un, bon, vin. The French u is indicated by ii. 


ABBREVIATIONS, crochet. 256. 

— knitting. 36. 226. 

Algerian filling stitch, 279. I280). 

— plaited stitch. 279. I280J. 

All-over geometrical patchwork. 305. 
Alterations in fitting, 91 - 94 - 

— to blouses, 180-187. 

-coats, 185-187. 

-dresses. 182-185. 

-Jumpers, 181-182. 

-old clothes, 179-192. 

-paper patterns, 72-74. l 73 l. 

-skirts, 183. 

American block patchwork. 304. Jos. 

— pillowcase, to make. 202. 

Angora beret (ber'A), crochet. 269. 
Ankle socks, to knit, 49-50. 

Appllqui (a-plC'kfl) work, 302-304. 
Apron from remnants. 195-196. 
Arm-chair cover*. I217I. 215-217.1218]. 
Armhole. *ee sleeve. 

Army, knitting for, 43 - 44 , b 8 ). 
Arrowhead stitch. 279. 
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Artificial silk, to wash. 320-321. 
Attachments, machine. 12-14. I13I. 
Ii 4 l. Iisl. I16). 1171 - 

BABY'S BASKET. 165-166. 

— bonnets. 154-156. I155I. 157 . 1159 ). 

161. 194. 

— clothes, to wash. 319. 

— cot. 161-166. I162). I167]. 

— crochet stays. 273-274. 

— matine 6 (mat'in-A) Jackets, to knit. 

234-238. 

— mittens, to knit. 240-241. 

— Pilch, to knit. 233-234. 

— pillowcase, to make, 202. I203I. 

— pullover, to knit. 238-240. 

— rug. to crochet. 272-273. 

— vest, to knit. 234. 

Back-stitching. 53-54. I53l. 279-280. 

(281]. 

Bags, leather, to clean. 323. 

Balaclava (bal-a-klA'va) helmet, to 
knit. 37 - 38 , 1381 . 
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Balance wheel, I7I. 8 . 9 . 16. 

Barracoats. 157. 158-160. 

Barred buttonholes. I59I. 61. 

Bars, crochet (kr 6 'sha). 256. [ 2591 . 

— embroidery, 280. I281I, 292. I292I. 
Basket, baby’s, 165-166. 

— stitches, embroidery. 281-282, [282I. 
-knitting, I220I. 232. 

Beaded embroideries, to clean, 322. 

Bed curtains, to choose, 207. 

— linen, edgings for, 260-264. 

-to patch. 146. 

— settee cover, to make. 106-107. [107). 

— socks, to knit. 251-252. 

— wrap, from remnants. 194 - 195 . 
Bedding for cot. 162. (162I. 166. 
Bedroom, soft furnishings for. 197- 

199. I207I. 202-210 I209I. 

Bedspreads. 208. 288. 295. 302, 303. 

— from curtains. 192. 

-remnants, 107. 

Belt, leather, to clean, 323. 

— slides, to clean. 97. 

— to keep In place. 136. 

-make. 95 - 97 . [96I. 195 . 

-renovate. 179. 

Belts, widths of. 96-97. 

Beret (ber-fl), crochet. 269. 

Bias binding. 98. I99). 112. 117. 129. 

— facings. 108. 

— gauge, 13. 1 13), (15). 

— seams. 11. 129. 

— tape. 97. 

— to cut on. 69. 

Binder, baby's. 157. 

— machine. 13, I13I. 

Binding. 13. So. I80I. 97. to2-tos. [103I. 
117. 

Blanket for cot. 162-163. (162). 

Blanket stitch. 61-62. I62I. 282. 

Blankets, to use up. 193. 

Bleaching clothes. 319. 

Block, crochet. 258. [259I. 

Blouse, buttonholes for. 61. 

— chilli's, to choose. 17?-176. 

— collar' for. 98. too I101). 

— coloured silk, to wash. 324. 

— culls, to renovate. I180I. 180-181. 

— diagram for. I27I. 

— pockets for. 124. 126-127. I126I. 

— to nuke from shirt. 188-189. I188I. 

-take measurements for, 88 . 

Bobbins. 11. 

Bobbins, worn. 18. 

Bobbin-w inder. I7I. 16. 

Bodkin. 1. 14H. 

Bolero (bo-iar’ 6 ) coat, to make, 183. 

100 - 101 . 

Bonnets, baby’s. 152, 154 - 156 . [l 55 l. 
Iis 9 l. 161, 194. 
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Bonnets, baby's, machine-attachment 
for. 15. [15]. 

Bootees, baby’s. I159I. 161. 238. 
Boudoir (b 66 'dwar) cap, from rem¬ 
nant. 195. 

— pillow case, to make. 202-204. 
Bound hems. I64). 117. 

— pockets, to make, 124*126. I125I. 
Bows, to make. 151. 

Box-ottoman cover, to make. 207. 
Box-pleated niching. 127.1127I. 

— pleats, to make. 122.1123). 

Boy's cap. to knit. 243. 243-244. 

— clothes, to choose, 175 - 176 . 

— hat. to make. 156. 

— mittens, to knit. 243. 

— sweater, to knit. 242-243. 

Braid edging stitch. 282-283. I283I. 
Braid stitch. 283. I283). 

Bran water. 321. 

Brick and cross filling, 283.1284I. 
Brick stitch. 283. 284. 

Bridge', embroidered, to make. 280 
281. I281I. 

Broderie Anglaise (brft-drl on'gl&z), 
163. 166. 284. 301. 

Buckles, to sew on. 96. _ 

Bullion knot, sec catuipiixar stitch. 
Bullion stitch. 256-257. 

Bust measurements. 72. 88 . 89. 
Buttonhole bars, to make. 280-281. 
I281). 

— chain stitch. 283-284.1285I. 

— linked stitch. 284-285. I285I. 

— long and short stitch. 284. [285I. 

— scissors, to choose. 2.13I. 

— stem stitch. 284-285. I285I. 

— stitches. 61-62. 283-285. U85I. 
Buttonholes, I59I. 60-61. 98. 137. 
Buttons. 2, 6 , 58. I59I. 60. 171. 172 . 

181. 319. 

CABLE STITCH. 285. [286]. 

Canopy for cot. 164. 11651 - 
Canvas for rugs. 309-310. 

— to wash. 319. 

Cap. boy s, to knit. 243-244. 

Cape from remnant. 195. 11961 . 
Casings, curtain, ptf. 212. 296. 

Casting off. 227-228. I228I. 

— on. I225I. 226. 

Caterpillar stitch. 285-286. I286I. 

Chain stitch (crochet). 254. [ 2551 . * 37 ■ 

-(embroidery). 140. 287. I287J. 

Chair covers. 215-217. I217I. I218I. 
Chamois (sha'ini) gloves, to wash, 323. 
Chesterfield cover, to measure for. 

I215I. 217. 

Children’s bonnets, to make. 154-156. 
Ii 55 l. 161. 194 . 
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Children’s clothes, colours for. 174. 

-- hems for. 173. 

-knitting wools for. 161. 

-to knit 170. 241*246. 

-make. 168-176. 

-renovate. 175. 

— gaiters, to knit. 241-242. 

— hats, 153. 154-156. 

— rompers, I169J. 170-172. 

— sun-bathing suits. 176. 

Child's crochet coat, to make, 270-271. 
-hat. to make. 272. 

— slip-over, to knit. 244-246. 

Chintz, to wash. 319. 

Chou (sh 60 ) rosette, to make. 152. 
I152I. 

Cleaning embroideries. 320. 

— hats. 148-149. 

— lace. 322. 

— leatherwork. 323. 

— mackintoshes, 323. 

— serge. 324. 

— sewing machine. 16-17. 

— silk ribbons. 324. 

— tinsel. 320. 

Clothes, children's, to choose. 168-176. 

— men’s, to use up, 188-190.1188I. 

— to bleach, 317. 

-button. 60. 

-clean. 324. 325. 326. 

-cut out. 69-75. 

-fit, 91-93. 

- hang.319. 

-make last longer. 178-179. 

-make up. 94-95. 

-without paper patterns, 21-23. 

-measure for, 88-91. 

-press, 325. 

-renovate. 179-191. 

-wring. 319. 

— war-time. 21-23. I23I. ( 2451 . I27I. I28I. 

I31I. 171-191. 

Cloutie (klow'tl) rugs. 306-307. 

Coat and skirt, to press. 323. 

— diagram pattern for. I31). 

— fastenings for, 58-61. lS 9 l. 110. 

— fur collar for, 113-114. 

— girls’, to choose. 174-175. 

— hems for. 95. 

— linings for, 117-119.1118I. 

— materials, to choose, 88 . 

— patterns for, 88 . 

— to fit. 91. 

-lengthen. 182. 

-make. 29-32. [31J. 

-re-trlm, 186-187. 

Coatee, baby's. I139I. 161. 

— evening, from oddments. 190191. 
Cocoa stains, to remove. 325. 

Coffee stains, to remove, 325. 


Coil stitch, sec caterpill\r stitch. 
Collars, from oddments. 190. 

— fur. 100. 

— soft, to repair. 139. 

— to make. 98-104. I101I. I103I. 

-renovate. 179. 

Coloured articles, to wash. 318, 320. 
324. 

Colours for lingerie. 78. 

-rugs. 306. 307. 

-slip-covers. 216. 

— to blend in embroidery. I297I. 

298. 

— to preserve In laundry. 319. 

Coral feather stitch. 294. 

— stitch. 287. I287J. 

Cord stitches. 287-288. (288). 

Cord, to attach tassels to. 1 132). 133 . 
Girded ruching. I127). 127-128. 
Comers to bind. 80. 

Corsets, to wash. 319-321. 

Cot. baby's. 161-165. I162I. I167I. 

— blanket, to make. 193. 

— cover. 197. 302. 

Cotton, collars and cuffs, to clean. 
179 . 

— embroidery, uses of. 279 . 

— fabrics, thread for. 9. 

— for baby’s slips. 158. 

— frocks, belts for. 95 . 

-seams in. 67. 

— knitting, to choose. 224. 

— machine, to choose. 8-9. 

— materials, to darn. 140. 

— to choose. 1. 

-fasten off, 36. 

-Join. 56. 

-thread. 2. 

Couching (kowch'lng). satin. 288-289. 
I289). 

— simple. 288.1289I. 

Covers, bed. to make. 206. 208. 

— box-ottoman, 207. 

— chair, to cut out. I215I. 217-219. 

I218I. 

— chesterfield. Ui?l. 217. 

— cot mattress. 166. 

— cushion. 219-220. 

— divan. 207. 

— hot-water bottle, to knit. 252-253. 

— to attach tapes to, 219. 221. I221). 

-measure for, 206. 216-217. 

Crash remnants, to use up. 195. 

Crazy patchwork. 304-305. 

Crazy stitch, 257. 

Cr^pe -<1 e-chine (krtp-de-shCn'), to dry- 
clean. 320. 

-wash, 320. 

CrOpe (krftp). silk, to wash. 320. 
Crescent edging. 260-261. 
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Cretonne (kret'on) curtains, to choose. 
210. 

-use up, 192. 

— overalls, to wash, 320. 

— slip covers. 216. 

Crewel (kroo'el) needles, 19. 

— stitch, see stem stitch. 

— work, to wash. 319. 

Crochet (krO'shS) abbreviations, 256. 

— be rift. 269. 

— bonnet. 269. 270. 

— coat. 270. 272. 

— dollies. 260, 266 - 268 . 

— doll. 312-313. 

— edgings, 257. 260-264, 265. 268. 

— equipment, 254 - 257 . 

— fiUt (fe'll). 258. 

— holder. 256. 

— hook, 254.1255I. 256. 

-to mend ladders with. (1411.142. 

— In renovations. 181. 183. 191 . 

— Insertions. 191. 264. 

— Irish, to w'ash. 321. 

— lace luncheon set, I265I. 265-266. 

— mats. 265. 266. 

— patterns. 260-275. 

— picots, 258. 

— rug. 272 . 

— stays. 273 - 274 . 

— stitches. [ 2551 . 256-260. [ 2591 . 

— thread, to choose. 254-256. 

-hold. I255I. 256. 

— to finish. 257. 

— work. 254-276. 

-seams in. 269. 

Cross back-stitch. 280. U8il. 

-stitch. I289I. 289-290. 

— to cut on. 112. 

Crowns, to heighten. 149-151. 

-lower. 149. I151I. 

Cuff pillowcase. I203I. 204. 

Cuffs from oddments. 100. 

— to knit. 252. 

-make. 104-105. I105I. 

-renorate. 179-181. (180). 

Curtain fittings. I211J. 213-214. 

— pelmets. I211I. 214. 

— valances, [211 1 . 214. 

Curtains, to choose and make. 208-214. 

— to mend. [ml. 137-138. 

-use up, 192 . 

Cushions, to fill. 219. 

Cut work embroidery. 281, I281I. 284. 
Cutting fur. 113. 114. 

Cutting out. 69-76. 

-buttonholes, [59I. 61. 

-collars. 100-104. [103I. 

-Dutch bonnet. 154. Ii 55 l. 

-lingerie. 81-84. 

CurtliiH-out scissors. 2. [3I. 74 . 174 ). 


DAMASK, to patch. 144 . 

Dam. fishbone. 143 . 

Darning. 139 - 143 .1141I. 

— embroidery. 290. I291J. 

— equipment, 139 . 

— frayed garments. 143. 

— gloves, 140. 

— holes. [141]. 142 . 

— ladders, 140-142. (i 4 il. 

— linen. 140, [141I. 

— machine. 14.114I. 

— needles, 2. 

— stockings. 140 - 142 . [141I. 

— straight tears. 142. 

— triangular tears. I1411.142-143. 

— twill. 143 . 

Darts. 72. 74 . 106-108. [107I. 
Decreasing hats. 150. 

— in knitting. 230. 

— measurements In patterns. 72.173). 

74 . 

Detachable collars. 100. 

— cuffs, 105. 

Diagram patterns, I23I. I26I. I27I. I28I. 
[ 3 ll. ( 33 ). 

Diamond hem-stitching. 292. 

Diana lace edging. 261-262. 

Divan bed cover. 207. 

Doilies, crochet. 266-268. 

— to Iron. 317 - 319 . 

— to use up. 197. 

Dolls’ clothes from oddments. 312. 
Dormcttc. uses of. 113. 

Double back-stitcb, sec cross back- 
STTTC 1 I. 

— binding. 80, (80J. 

— breasted vest for baby. 234. 

— buttonhole stitch. I284I. 284-285. 

— collar, to attach, (toil. 104. 

— crochet. I255I. 257. 

— cufTs, to make. 105. I105I. 

-renovate. 179-180. 

— fcatlier-stltch. 294. 

— heel, to knit. 247. 

— treble crochet. 255 . I260I. 
Down-proof materials. 198. 
Drawn-thread work. 290-293. I292I. 
Dress, child’s, from grown-up’s. 190. 

— diagram pattern. L23I. 

— evening to renovate. 184-185. 

— fastenings. 110. 

— form, to use. 91. 

— from an overcoat. 185-186. 

— patterns for. 86 . 

— preservers. 187. 

— sailor suit from. 189. 

— simple, to make. 24- 25 . 

— stand, to choose. 20. 

— to renovate. 182-185. 101. 
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Dresses, collars for, 98. 100. 

— coloured silk, to wash, 320. 

— for babies, 168. 

— for older children, 172-174. 

— Insertion for, 191. 

— plackets for, 119-122, Ii2il. 

— niching for, 127.1127J. 

— to let down. 182. 

Dressing gown, fastenings for. 132. 
U 33 l. 

-to use up. 192. 

— table cover from remnants. 198. 
Dressmaker’s ABC. 95 - 135 . 
Dressmaking. 21-33. 86-135. 

— cutting out. 69-76. I71J. I 74 l. 

— designs. 86-88. 

— diagrams. I23I. I26I. I27I .I28I. I31 1 .133I. 

— economies. 21-33. 177 - 193 . 

— equipment, 4. 15 l. 

— fitting in. 91-93. 

— hems In. 116-117. 

— hints on. 86-87. 

— Irons. 4. l 5 l. 

— making-up In. 91. 94 - 95 . 

— materials for, 9-1. 

— measuring In. I87J. 88-91. 

— pressing in. 95. 323 . 

— tacking In. 58. 75-76. I75I. 91 . 

— without patterns. 21-34. 

Drooping plcot (pe'kO). 258. I259I. 
Dropped stitches, to pick up, I229I. 231. 
Dry cleaning cr 6 pe-de-chlne (krtp-de- 

shtn'). 320. 

-equipment. 317 . 

-Lace. 322. 

Drying corsets. 321-322. 

— erfipe (krflp). 320. 

— crtpe-dc-chlne (kn\p-de-sh 6 n'). 320. 

— cupboard. 317. 

— gloves. 321. 

— knitted silk, 318-319. 

— lace. 322. 

— lamfc ( 14 'mS). 323. 

— silks. 324 . 

— su 6 de cr 6 pe (sw&d krfp). 318. 

— velveteen. 326. 

— woollen jumpers, 326. 

— woollens. 326. 

Dusters from oddments. 192-193. 
Dutch bonnet, to make. 154-156. I155I. 

— heel, to turn. 246. 249-250. 

ECRU ( 4 -kru', faded, to retint. 323. 
Edgings, crochet (krO'sh—). 257. 260- 
264. 

— embroidery. 282. I283I. 284. 291. 

294. 296. 300. 

— for linen, 20s, 254. 260-264. 

-lingerie (Wn'zhrl). 78-81. 

— plcot (pO'kO), 258. ( 2591 . 


Eiderdown, to make. 198-199. 

Elastic, casings for. 98. 

— slots for. 63. 231. 

Elbow, to measure. 89. 90 . 

Electric sewing machines. 6-7. 16. 
Embroideries, to clean and wash. 320. 
-press. 323. 

Embroidering children’s clothes. 296. 

— layettes. 158. 159. 160. 

— seams. 284. 285. 

— slips. 81-82. 

Embroidery. 277-301. 

— carbon paper. 19. 277-278. 

— cottons. 279. 

— edgings. 282. I283I. 284. 291. 294. 

296. 300. 

— equipment, 18. 

— filling stitches. 280, 282, 297. 299. 

— for baby’s clothes. 296. 

-bedcovers. 288. 

-children’s clothes. 296. 

-cushion covers. 220. 

-dressing-table cover. 198. 

-guest towels. 199. 

-lingerie. 80-81. 293. 

-luncheon or supper mats. 200. 

-pillowcases. 202-204, I203I. 

-plate mats. 200. 

— hoop, to use. 14. 18-19. 138. 

— needles, to choose. 19. 

— outlining In. 280. 

— scissors. 19. 

— silks, to choose. 279. 

— stitches. 279 - 301 . 

— threads, to choose. 279. 

— transfers. 277-278. 

— trimmings, for liats. 156. 

— tweezers. 19. 

Emery bag. use of. 2. 

— cushion, use of. 19. 

Empire nightgown, to make.81-82.l83). 
Envelope romper. I169I. 171. 
Equipment, applique (a-plC'K 4 ). 302- 
303. 

— crochet. 254-256. 

— darning. 139. 

— dressmaking. 4-6. l 5 l. 

— dry-cleaning. 317 . 

— embroidery. 18. 

— knitting. 223-224. 

— laundry. 317. 

— millinery. 148. 

Equipment, patchwork, 304. 

— plain sewing. 1-2. 

— rug-making. 306, 307. 310. 

Evening dress, materials for. 94 . 

-slips for. 77. 

-to renovate. 185. 

Eyelet holes. 63. 

Eyes. 2, 6 . 
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FABRIC GLOVES, to darn. 140. 
Face-plate. 16. 

Facings, bias. 108. 

— for collars. I1011.102. 108. Iiool. 110. 
Faded articles, to re-tint. 323-325. 

— garments, to patch. 144. 

Faggoting. 81. 293. I293I. 

Fastening off cotton. 56. 

-seams. 67. 68 . 

Fastenings. 2. 34. 62. 110. 

— for baby’s clothes. 63. 157 . 168. 
-barracoats 160. 

-belts. 96. 97 . 

-cape. 195 . 

-cushion covers. 220. 

-dresses. 63. 

-lavettcs. 1. 17 . 160. 161. 

-overalls. 63. 

-pillowcases. 202. 204. 

-Plackets. 119. I121J. 

-rompers. 171. 172 . 

-slip-covers. 219 220. 221-222. 

I221I. 

— to sew on. no. 

Feather stitch. 66. 182. 293 - 294 . I294I. 
Feathers, to dress. 198. 

-prevent coming through, 220. 

Felt hats, to clean. 148-149. 

-re-trim. I149I. 150, 151. 

-shrink. 151. 

-stretch. 150. 

— rug. to make. 307-308. I308I. 

Fern stitch. 294. I295I. 

Figure measurements, to adjust, 91-93. 

-take. I87I. 88-91. 

Filet (fc'IA) crochet. 258. 

-doily. 267-268. 

— insertion. 264. I264I. 

-luncheon set. I265). 265-266. 

Filling for cushions. 219. 

— stitches, embroidery. 280. 282. 297 . 

299. 

Fine satin stitch, see cord stitch. 
Finger shield, bl, 4. 

Finishing crochet. 257. 

— in dressmaking. 97-98. 

Fishbone dam. I141I. M 3 . 

Fitting faults, to correct. 91-93. 
Fittings for curtains. 213-214. 

Flannel binders. 157. 

— hem. 63. 

Flannel patch. 144. Ii 45 l. 

— seams, 11. I65I. 66 . 129. 

Flap pockets, to make. 126. 

Flared hem. to make. I64I. 116-117. 
Flares. 110-112. link 

Flat double crochet. 257 . 

— seam, 1661. 67. 

— toe. to knit. 2*9-250. 

Flounces. 86 . 112. 


Flowers, for evening dress. 185. 

-hats. 151. 

— to embroider. 297. I297I. 298. 

Fly stitch. 294-295. I295I. 

Flying gloves, to knit. l 37 l. 44 - 45 . 
Foot hemmer. to use, I13I. 14 . 

Frames, embroidery, to choose. 18-19. 
Frayed belts. 179. 

— garments, to dam. 143. 

— hems. 108, 139. 

French heel, to turn. I245I. 246-247. 

— hem. to make. 64. 1641 - 

— knots, to make. 295-296. I295I. 

— seams, 1671 . 67-68. 

Frills. 86 . (111). 112-U3 . 164, 21a 212. 

227 . 

Frock child’s, to renovate. 190. 

— to fit. 91. 

-lengthen. 108. 175 - 

-make. [23 1 . 24-25. 

— renovate. 182-185. 191. 

Frocks baby's, to choose. I159J. 160- 
161. 

— hems for, 116-117 

— holland. to wash. 319. 

— materials for. 86 . 88 . 94 . 

Fruit stains, to remove. 325. 

Fur trimmings. 113-114. 

GAITERS, children’s, to knit. 241-241 
Garments, to fit. 91-93. 

-machine-stitch. 95 . 

-prepare for sewing. 75 - 76 . 

-put together. 91. 

Garter stitch. 1225k 226-227. 

Gathered rosette, 152. I153I. 
Gathering, link 112. 114-116, Iii 5 l. 
134 - 135 . I135J. 

Gauge for tucks. 134. Ii 34 l. 

Gauging. I115I. 116. 

Georgette, to wash. 321. 

— transfers for. 278. 

— whipping on. 135 . 

Gingham. 170. 174 . 200. 210. 

Girl’s bonnet, to make. 154-156, U 5 J 1 . 

— clothes, to choose 173 - 174 - 
Glove darner. 139 . 

— wrists, uses for. 187. 

Closes, baby's. I159I. 

— flying, to make. I37J. 44 - 45 . 

— for the Sen ices. 40. 

— for women. 30-51. 

— silk, tar on. 327. 

— to dam. 140. 

-dry. 323. 

-knit. 40. 

-put on. 178. 

-wash. 323. 

— woollen, to use up. 187. 

— worn, to use up. 191 
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Godets (gfi'dA). to make. 116. 

Gowns, baby's, to choose. 157 . Ii59l. 

160-161. 168-170. 

Grafting. 228. I228I. 

Grass stains, to remove. 325. 

Grease stains, to remove. 325. 

-from leather. 323. 

Guest towels from remnants. 199. 
Gum water. 323. 

HALF TREBLE. 260. 

Handkerchiefs, to wash. 321. 
Hand-sewing lingerie (lm'zhrl). 78. 79 . 

-machine. 6 . 7. 20. 

Hanging clothes. 319. 

Hardanger embroidery, 283. 

Harness, to knit. 313. 

Hat. baby boy's, to make. 156. 

— crochet, child's. 260. 

— linings. 153 - 154 . Il 53 l. 

Hats, children’s, to make. 154-156. 
(1 55 l. 

— felt, to stretch. 150. 

— niching for. 127. 

— to clean. 148-149. 

— — make smaller. I149I. 150. 

— — preserve shape of. 179. 

-renovate. 148-134. I151I. I152I. 

-shrink. 151. 

-trim, iso-133. 

Heel, to turn. 245-246. I247I. 

Helmet. Balaclava (Bal-a-klA'va). to 
knit. 37-38. L3BI. 

Hemmer. machine, to use. 13. 114I. 
Hemming. 54-56. (ssl. 

Hems, to let down. 182. 

-make 63. 64. 1641 . 108-109. 283. 

293. 

Hem-stitch bars. 292. I292]. 

-squares. 292-293. 

— stitching. 290-293. U92I. 

-by machine, 15. 

— uses of, 291. 

Herring-bone smocking. 131. 

— stitch. 296. I296I. 

Herring-boning fur. 114. 

-patches. 144.1145I. 

Hip measurements. 72. 88 . 91. 

Holes, to mend. 137. I137), 138. 140. 

I141I. 143 - 147 . I145I. 

Holland materials, to wash. 319. 
Honey-comb smocking. 131. I131I. 
Hook, crochet IkrO'shA). 254. 256. 
Hooked wool rugs. 308-311. I309I. 
Hooks and eyes, to choose. 2. 6 . 

-sew on. 110. 

Hoop frames, to choose. 18-19. 
Hot-water bottle cover, knitted. 252- 
253 . 

House-coat, to make. 32-33. I33I. 


INCREASING LN KNTITING. I229I. 

230 . 

Ink stains, to remove. 325 . 

Insertions, crochet. 254. 264. 

Inverted pleat. 122-123. 1 123). 

Irish crochet (krO'shA). to wash. 323. 
Ironing artificial silk. 318. 

— board, to choose. 4. 

— cr^pe-de-chine (krAp-de-sh 5 n'). 320. 

— cretonne (kret'on) overalls. 320. 

— georgette (Jaw-jet'). 321. 

— handkerchiefs. 321. 

— lace. 318. 322. 

-edged linen. 317 . 

— pads. 193. 

— ribbons. 324. 

— satin. 318. 

— silks. 324. 

— stockings. 319. 

— table linen. 317. 

Irons, 4. Ls). 148. 278, 317 . 

JACKET, to make. (31). 32. 

-from long coat. 186. 

-into waistcoat. 186. 

Jacobean (Jak-A-W'an) embroidery, 
281. 297 . 

Joining bedcovers. 208. 

— cotton. 56. 

— crochet. 268-269. 

— embroidery. 293. 

— frills. I111I. 112-113. 

— fur. 113. 

— knitting. 231. 

— wool. 231. 

Jumpers, buttonholes for. 60. 

— coloured, to wash. 320. 

— for Service women. 47 - 49 . 

— knitted, to renovate. 181-182. 

— patterns for. 47-49. 250. 

— to renovate. 181-182. 

— woollen, to dry. 318. 

KID GLOVES, to wash. 323. 

Kimono (kl-m 0 'n 6 > nightgown. 82, 
I83I. 

Kitchen curtains from remnants. 200. 
I201I. 

-materials for, 210. 

Knickers, boy's, to make. 175 . 

— for children. 174. 175 . 

— to embroider. 81. 

-make. 77 . 

Knife pleats. 123. 

Knitted garments, to press. 320. 

— Jumpers, to renovate. 181-182. 

— reins and harness. 313. 

— silk, to dry and iron. 318-319. 
Knitting abbreviations. 36. 226. 

— casting off. I223I. 228. [228I. 
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Knitting. casting on. I225I. 226. 

— double. 247. 

-heel. 247. 

— equipment. 223*224. 

— for the Services. 35-52. 

— heel. I245I. 246-247. 

— hints. 231-232. 

— needles, to choose. 223-224. 

— patterns. 36-52. I38I. 233-253. I225I. 

I228I. L229I. I245I. U48I. 

— renovatloas. 181-182. 

— seams In. 231. 

— shields. 224. 

— slots. 231. 

— stitches. I225I. 226-227. I229I. 232- 

233. 

— teasions. 230. 

— to decrease. 230. 

-Increase. 230. 

-learn. 226. 

-press. 232. 

-shape. 230231. 

— wool, to choose. 224. 

Knot stitch, see CAriRriLLAii smai 

LACE CURTAINS, to choose. 210. 

-Iron. 320. 

-mend. 137. 

-use up 192. 

— dolly, fluted. 266-267. 

— edged linen, to Iron. 319-320. 

— edgings. 79. 261-263. 

-plcot. 258. I259I. 262-269 

-web. 263-264. 

— insertions. 191. 264. 

— to clean. 321-322. 

-mend. 137-138. 

-store. 324. 

-wash and iron. 322. 

— trimmings. 153. 156. 164, 166. 195. 
I-acets (los'et), to make. 258. I259I. 
ladders, to darn. I141I. 142. 

Lani6 (lA'mA), to wash. 326 
Latch hook. 310. 

Latches, to make. (62I. 63. 

Laundry. 317-326. 

Lazy-Dalsy stitch, 296-297. I297I. 
layettes. IIA-et). 157-167. [159J. 
leather gloves, to dam. 140. 
Leatherwork. to clean. 325. 
Lengthening clothes. 175. 

Lined collar. 100. I101I. 

— curtains, 213. 

Linen bedcovers. 197. 20S. 

— buttons. 1. I59I. 60. 

— collars and cutTs, to clean. 179. 

— crochet edgings for. 254-256. 260- 

jO-t. 

— darner, machine. 13-14. (15J. 

— dresses, belts for, 95-96. 


Linen luncheon set. 200. 

— machine needle for. 8-9. 

-tliread for, 8-9. 

— marking. 14. 

— remnants, to use, 199-205. 

— table, to wash. 326. 

— to mend. 138. 140. I141I. 

Lingerie (lin'zhri). bindings for. 79-80. 

— colours for, 78. 

— seams In. 68. 

— shoulder straps. 84-85. 

— to cut out, 81-84. I8jl. 

-make. 77-85. 

-mend. 146-147. 

-re-tlnt, 325. 

-wash. 318. 

-trimmings for. 80-81. 287. 

Lining baby’s basket. 167 
-cot. 163. 

— rugs. 311. 

Linings for bonnets. 154. 

-coats, 114. 117-119. I118I. 

-collars. 98-104. I101I. 

-cots. 163-164. 

-cufTs. 105. I105I. 

-curtains. 212. 

-fur. 114. 

-hats. 153-154. 

-patchwork. 305. 

-pelmets. 214. 

-pockets. 125-126. I125I. 

— hems for. 118. 

— to make. 117-119. 

Long-and-short stitch. 297. I297I. 
Long clothes, to choose. 157. 
Long-tailed Lazy-Dalsy stitch. 297. 
Loop rosette, see CHOU rosettf. 

Loop Stitch. 62-63. 297-298, I298I. 

— tapes, to attach. I221J. 221-222. 
Looped machine stitches, to avoid. 18. 
Loops. 63. 110. 

Luncheon mats from remnants, 200. 

— set in tilet lace. 265-266. (267I. 

MACHINE ATTAC1LMENTS. 12-14. 
I13I. Il4l. I15I. I16I. Il7l. 

— electric, to choose. 6. is. 

— faults In. 17-18. 

— hand, to choose. 7. 

— mending by. 13-14. U5l. 138. 

— needle, to set. 9. 

-thread. 9. I10I. 

— needles, to choose, 8-0. 

— parts of, 17]. 

— portable. 6. 

-sewing, hints on. 10-11. 

— stitch regulator. I7I. 

— stitches, sl/es of. 10-12. I12I. 

— stitching crochet edging. 257. 

-curtains. 213. 
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Machine stitching garments. 94-96. 

-hems, 14. 

-ornamental. 14. 

-pleats, 124. 

-pockets, 124*126. 

-scams. 9-10. 

-to practise. 8 . 

-tucks, 14, 1 x 6 ). 

— tensions. 11-12. I12) 

— to care for, 15-17. 

-choose, 6-7. 

-clean. 15-17. 

-thread, 9-10. Iiol. 

-treadle. 6 , 7 -S- 

-use. 7-16. 

Mackintoshes, to clean. 323. 

-use up. 187. 

Making up bed settee cover. 206. 

-curtains. 213. 

-cushion covers. 220. 

— — garments. 94 - 95 . 

-lingerie. 78. 

-sleeves. 129-130. 

-slip covers, 219. 

Marguerite (mA-ger-€t) Insertion. 264- 

265. 

Marina (mi-rC'ni) lace edging. 262. 
Mark-stitching, see tailor tacking. 
Materials for appllqui U-plCTiA). 302- 
303. 

-baby’s basket. 166-167. 

-bed-settcc cover. 206. 

-bedspread, 208, I209J. 

-binders, 157-158. 

-blouse, 26. 

-bonnets, 154-156. 161. 

-children's clothes. 172-176. 

-cot trimming. 163. 

-curtain linings. 212. 

-curtains. 208-212. 

-cushion covers. 220. 

-eiderdowns, 208. 

-embroidery, 277-279. 

-felt rugs, 307. 

-hat linings, 153 - 154 . 

-layettes da-ct'), 157-161. 

-lingerie (lin'/hri). 77-78. 

-patchwork, 304. 305. 

-rompers, 170. 

-rug-making. 306, 307. 309. 

-slip covers, 216. 

— needles and threads for. 2. 8-9. 

— patterned, to cut out. 70-71. 

— reversible, to cut out. 72. 

— to choose, 86 - 88 . 

-cut out, 69-72. 

-stiffen, 321. 

— widths of. 88 . 94 . 

Matlnte (ma'tl'-na) Jackets, to knit. 
234-238. 


Matlnie Jacket to. make. I159I. 161. 
Mats. felt, to make. 307-308. I308I. 

— from silk stockings. 187. 

— linen, to wash. 328. 

— oilcloth, to make. 200-201. 

— plate, from remnants. 199-200. 

— table, crochet edged. 200. 260. 265 

— to patch. 144. 

Mattress cover from blankets. 193. 

— for cot. 162-163 166. 
Measurements, figure, to take. 86-91 

I69). 

Measuring for bed-settee cover. 206. 

-chair cover. I215I. 216-217. 

-chesterfield. 217. 

-curtains. 211. 1 212). 

Mending. 136-147. 

— belts. 137. 

— buttonholes. 137. 

— curtains, 137 . 

— darvask. 144. 

— flannel. 144. 

— gloves. 140. 

— holes. I141I. 142. 

— lace. 137-138. 1 137I. 

— linen. 138. 140. I141I. 

— patterned materials. 144-146. 

— rugs. 138. 

— sheets. 138. 

— silks. 2. 

— slips. 138. 

— soft collars. 139 . 

— stockings. 140-142. 

— straight tears, 142. 

— sweaters. 139. 

— table clotlis. 139. 

— table napkins. 139. 

— triangular tears. I141I. 142. 

— twill. I141I. 143 

Men s clothes, to button. 60. 

-use up. 188-190. 

Milliner’s Iron. 148. 

— pliers. 148. 

Millinery. 148-156. I152I. Il 53 l. (155). 

— equipment. 148. 

-see also mats. 

Mittens, baby's, to knit. 240-241. 

— boy’s, to knit, 243 

Mittens from woollen gloves, 187. 

— service, to knit. I38I. 41-42. 

Mock hems, see facings. 

Moss stitch. I229]. 232. 

NAVY, knitting for. see royal navy. 
Neck, darts in. I107I. 108. 

— facings. 108. 

— loose-fitting. 92-108. 

— plackets. 119-120. I121]. 

— to measure. 88 , 89. 

Needle bar. 16 
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Needle, machine, to change. 9 . 

-choose. 8-9. 

-set. 9. 

— to thread. 2. 

Needles, embroidery. 19 . 

— knitting. 223-224. 

— millinery, 148. 

— sewing. 2, 53 . 

Net cumins, to mend. 137. 

Night covers for beds. 208. 
Nightdresses, baby’s. (159I. 160. 

— to make. 81-82. (83). 

-use up. 192. 

ODDMENTS, to use up. 191 - 193 . 194 - 
205 . 304 - 305 . 

Oil. machine, to remove. 325. 

Oilcloth mats, to make. 200-201. 

— table cover, to make, 201. 

Oiling machine. 16-17. 

One-piece romper. I171I. 172 . 

Outline stitch. 299 . 

Outlining in embroidery. 280. 286. 
287. 288. 301. 

Overalls, cretonne, to wash. 322. 

— holland. to wash, 321. 

— materials for. 94. 

— pockets for. 124. 

— romper. I169I. 170-172. 

— scams for. 129. 

Overcast bars, 281. I281I. 

— lace edging. 79 . 

Overcasting. 79 . I128I, 129 . 

Overcoat, to make. 30-32. l 3 ll. 

— dress from. 185. 

Oversewing. I35). 56-57. 
Overstockings, 44 - 45 . 

rADDING SCALLOPS. 287. 300 . bool. 

— stitches. 287. 2 99 . 300. 

Paint stains, to remove. 325. 

Paper patterns, see patterns. 

Patch pockets, (126I. 126-127. 
Patching. 143-147. I145I. 

— children's clothes. 176. 

— collars. 139. 

— damask, 144 . 

— equipment. 144. 

— faded garments. 144 . 

— hints on. 147 . 

— lacc. 137-138. I137I. 

— patterned materials, 144 - 146 . Ii 4 ?l. 

— pillow cases. 138. 

— plain materials. I145I. 146. 

— stocking web. 146-147. 

Patchwork. 304-305. 

1 ‘ntterneil materials for slip covers. 
218-219. 

-to choose. 86 . 

-patch. 144-146. I145). 


Patterns, bonnet. 154-156, [i 55 l. 

— collar. 102,1103I. 

— crochet. 260-275. 

— diagram. [23], b 61 , I27I. I28], ( 3 ll» 

b 3 l. 

— for children's clothes. 168, 173 . 
-layettes. 157. 

-nightdresses. 81-82,183I. 

-patchwork. 305. 

-rompers. 170-172. 

— knitting. 36-52. 223-253. 

— notches in. 76. 

— paper, 69-76. I71I. 72 - 74 . 173 ). 1741 . 
Pelmets. 214. 

Perspiration stains, to remove. 325. 
Peter Pan collar. 102-104. I103I. 
Petersham ribbon. 96. I149I. 150. 151 . 
Picking up stitches. I229I. 231. 

Picot crochet. 238. I259I. 

Plcot-edgcd hem. 117. 

— edging. 14. 262-263. 

Pilch, to knit. 233-234. 

Pilchers. 170. 

Piled materials, to stitch. 9 S. 

-transfers for. 278. 

Pillow, baby's. 163. 166. 

Pillowcases, tapes for. 221-222. I221J. 

— to make, 201-204. U03]. 

-mend. 138. 

-use up. 192 . 

Pin tucks. 134. 

Pinafore dress. 24. 184. 

Pinking. 128. I129I. 

— shears. 4. 

Pinning patterns. 70-72. 

— seams. 168. 

— sleeves. 130. I130I. 

— slip covers. I218I. 219. 

Pins, to choose. 2. 4. 6 . 

Piping. 78. 104 . 124 . 127 . 11271 . 217 . 

■*"11181, 218-219. 

Plain cross-stitch. [289I. 289-290. 

— hem. 63-64. I64I. 

— hemming. 54-56. t 55 l. 

— knitting. I225I. 226-227. 

— materials, to patch. I145I. 146 . 

— needlework equipment, 1-2. 13 J. 

— seams, 129. 

Plackets. (121). 119-122. 

Pleats, box. 122. I123I. 

— inverted. 25-26. 123. I123I. 

— knife. 123. I123I. 

— to machlne-stltch. 124. 

— to make. 122-124. I124I. 

-press. 123. 325 . 

-renovate, 182. 

Pliers, milliner's. 148. 

Pockets, for children’s clothes. 173 - 

— bound. 124-126, I125). 

— flap. 126. 
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Pocket, patch. 126-127.1126I. 

-for rompers. 124. 172. 

— to make. 124-127.1125I. I126I. 

Polo neck pullover. 36-37. 

Posies, to make. 156. 

Post stitch, see caterpillar stttch. 
Portable sewing machine. 6 . 

Porto Rico (por't&-r 6 -ko) rose stitch, 

see CATERPILLAR STITCH. 

Press studs. 2. 6 . 100. 110, 219. 220. 
Presser-foot. 8 . 9. 11. 

-to regulate. 12. 

Pressing cloths. 4. 

— clothes. 323. 

— crochet. 269. 

— embroideries, 320. 323. 

— knitted garments. 318-319. 

— lace. 317. 323. 

— muslin. 317. 

— pads, to choose. 4. t 5 l. 

— pleats. 123. 323. 

— woollen garments. 318. 

Prussian binding. 122. 

Pullover. Army, to knit. 43 - 44 . 

— baby’s, to knit. 238-239. 

— from scarf, 191. 

— knitting wools for, 36, 43 . 

— Navy. 36-37. 

— sleeveless. 43 - 44 . 

Punch needles. 19. 

Purl knitting. I225I. 227. 

Pyjamas, buttonholes for. 60. 

— scams for, 129. 

QUILTINGS, stitches for. 280. 

RAG RUGS, to make. 306, 307. I307I. 
Raglan rompers. 171. 

Rags, to use up. 306-307. [307 1 . 

Raised scams. 68 . 

Red Ink stains, to remove. 325. 
Remnants to use. 194*205. 
Renovations. 148-154. 177 - 193 . 
Renovating belts. 179. 

— coat. 185-187. 

— dress. 182-184. 

— evening dress, 184-185. 

— hats, 148-154. 

Renovating Jumpers. 181-182. 

Repairs, see darning, mending. 

PATCHING. 

Rest pillowcase. 204. 

Re-tlntlng. 323-324. 

Revers. 102. 108-109. 

Reversible material, to cut out. 72. 
Ribbing, to knit. I225). 232-233. 
Ribbon, casings for, 98. 

— coatee, to make. 190-191. 

— collars and cuffs. 190. 

— fastenings, 158. 160, 161, 168. 194. 


Ribbon oddments, to use up. 190. 

— silk, to clean. 326. 

— slots for, 285. 

— to Iron, 324. 

-re-tint. 323-324. 

— trimmings. 82. 151-153. I152I. 156. 

163. 

— velvet, to freshen. 326. 

Rice stitch. I298). 299. 

Ridged double crochet. 258. 

Roll stitch, see cord stitch and 
CATERPILLAR STITCH. 

Rompers, 169-172, I171I. 

Rosettes. 151-153. I152I. 

Round-ended buttonholes. 159 ). 61. 

— toe. to knit. 247. 

Royal Air Force, knitting for. 44-47. 

— Navy, knitting for. 36-42. 

Ruching. 127-128. I127I. 

Ruffled ruching. I127I. 128. 

Ruffler. machine. 14. Ii 7 l. 

Rug. crochet. 272. 

— maker. 14. 

Rugs, to make. 306-311. I307I. I308I. 
|J 09 ). 

Run and backstitch. 54 . l 55 l. 

-fell seam. 67. 

— hem. 63. 6 -/. 

Running. 57 . 

— stitch. 57 . 134 . 143 . Ii 45 l. 290. I290J. 

SAILOR SUIT FROM DRESS. 189. 
Sandwich doily, crochet. 267-268. 
Satin couching. 288-289. (289). 

— remnants, to use. 194. 

— stitch. 81. I299I. 299 . 

— to wash. 320. 

— wine stains on. 327. 

Scalloping. 82. joo. I300I. 

Scarf. crocheHkrd'sha). 274. 

— for the Services. 42^1-52. 

— to make into pullover. 191. 
Scissors, to choose. 2. I3I. 

— to use 74 . l 74 l. 

Scaboot stockings. 38 - 39 . 

Seaming. 56. 

Scams, bias. 11. 

— embroidered. 288. 

Seams flannel. 11. I65I. 66 . 129. 

— flat. 166 ). 67. 129. 

— for bedcovers. 208. 

— French. I67I. 67-68. 129. 

— In crochet work. 269. 

-knitting. 232. 

— machine-stitched. 9-10. 

— plain. 129. 

— raised. 68 

— run and fell, 67. 

— stitched. 68 . 

— to fasten off. 68 . 
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Seams to finish. 128-129.1128I. 

-machine-stitch, 9-10. 

-make, 128-139. 1128I. 

-oversew. 37. 

-press. 325. 

Seed stitch. 301. 

Selvedges, when cutting out. 70, 

711. 

— to seam. 68 . 

Serge hats, to clean. 149 . 

— to clean. 324. 

Service knitting. 35 - 52 . see also 

KNITTING. 

Setting-in gathers. I115J. 116. 

-sleeves. 130. I130I. 

Sewing machine, see machine. 

— room, to equip. 19-20. 

Shantung silks, to wash. 324. 

Sharing knitting. 230-231. 

Shawl, crochet. 274 - 275 . 

Shawls, for baby. 157 . Ii 59 l. 161. 

Sheets, cot. 166. 

— to mend. 138. 140. I141I. 143 146. 
-use up. 192. 

Shetland shawl, crochet. 274-275. 
Shields, knitters. 224. 

Shirt blouse, buttonholes for. 00 
-sleeves, 130. 

— cuffs, to renovate. 180-181. 

— to make blouse from. [188], 188- 

189. 

Short clothes, to make. 168-170. 
Short-tailed Inzy-Daisy stitch. 297. 
Short treble. 260. 

Shoulder darts. 106-108, I107]- 

— plackets. 120. 1 121 1 . 

— pressing pads. 4. Isl. 

— seams, to alter. 92 

— straps for lingerie. 84-85. 

Shuttle, machine. 11-12. 

Side plackets. 120, I121I. 

— pleats. 123. I123I. 

Silk collars anJ cuffs, to clean. 179 

— crochet (knVsh.1) edgin'- 1 ., 160 

— drcv.es, plackets for. 120 

— embroideries, to clean. 320. 

— frocks, belts for. I96I 96-97. 

— gloves, tar on. 325. 

— jumper, to renovate. 181-182. 

— knitted, to dry. 318-31**- 

— materials, to dam. 139. 

-press. 325. 

— remnants, to use. 194-I 9 S 

— ribbons, to clean. 324. 

— stockings, to dam. 140-142. I141I. 
-to iron. 319 

— to patch. 146 
-wash. 319. 

— wine stains on. 325. 

— set* .llS*» ARTIHClAL SILK. 
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Single binding. 80, [80I. 

— cuffs. 105. (105). 

— feather stitch, (2931. 294- 
Skirt from trousers, 189 . 

— hems for, 95. 

— knitted. 232. 

— patterns for. 72 . 

— plackets, I121]. 122. 

— simple, to make, 25-26.126I. 

— to fit. 93- 

-lengthen. 182. 

-measure. 89. 90-91 

-press. 325. 

-renovate, 183. 

Slacks, to make. 28-29. (28! 

Sleeve board. 4-6. I5I. 

— Iron. 4, l 5 l. 

— linings. 119. 

— measurements, to take. 88 . 1891 . 90 . 

— patterns, to decrease. 73 . l 74 l- 
-enlarge. 73 . l 74 l- 

— plackets. 120-122. I121J. 

— pressing pad. 4. Lsl- 

— protectors. 187 

— to cut out. 70 - 71 . [ 7 il- 
-finish. 130. 

-fit. 74 . 93 

-make up. 129-130. I130I. 

Slip covers. 216-220. I215I. I218I. 
Slip-hemming. 63. 04 
Slips, baby's. 158. 

— for evening gowns. 77 . 

— evening, to use up. 185. 

— to make. 77 . 

Slip-over, child's, to knit. 244 - 245 . 
Slip-stitch, crochet (krO'shai. 258. 

— hemming. 63. 64 . 

Slots, belt, to mend. 136. 

— embroidered. 281. 

— to knit. I229I. 231. 

-make. 63. 

Smocking. 131 - 133 . 11311 - 
Soap Jelly, to make. 325. 

— solutions, to make. 325. 

Sock, heel, to turn. I245I. 246-247. 

— tops, uses for, 187. 

Socks, ankle, to knit. 48-49. 

— bed. to knit. 231-252. 

— children's. J 74 . 

— crochet, thread for. 256. 

— easy to repair. 248. 

— in sections. 248. I248). 

— to knit, 1247 ). 245 - 250 . 

Soft collars, to repair. 139. 

— furnishings, bedroom. 197-205. 

206-222. I207I. I209I. 

Spaces In crochet, 258. I259I 
Split Stitch. 801. boil 
Squares, hem-stitched. 292-293. 

Stains, to remove. 318. 320, 323 325 - 
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Starching cretonne overalls. 320. 

— table linen, 320. 

Stays, baby's, crocket, 273-274. 

Stem stitch, 301 boil. 

-smocking, 131. 

Stepcollar,tomake.98-99.liool,7oo-jo2. 
Stiletto (stil-eftO). 2. (3). 19. 

Stitched seam, 68 . 

Stitches, crochet. I225I. 256-260, I259I. 

— embroidery, 279-301. 

— knitting, I225I. 226-227. I229I. 232. 

— looped. 18. 

— patchwork, 304. 

— plain needlework, 53-68, I55I. 

— smocking, 131. 

— to pick up In knitting. (229I. 231. 
Stitching, loop, 62-63. 

— machine, to practise. 8 . 
Stitch-regulator, 10. 

Stocklng-stltch. 227. 

— toe, to graft. 228. 

— web, to mend, f 1-41I. 146-147. 
Stockings, children's. 174. 

— ladders In. (141I. 142. 

— sca-l>oot. 38-39. 

— tar on, 327. 

— to mend. 140-142. 

-put on. 178. 

-use up. 187, 192. 

-wash and dry, 319. 

Straight, cutting on. 69. 

— stitch. 301, boil. 

— tears, to mend. 142. 

Stretching hats. 150. 

Stroke stitch, see straicht stttcm. 
Stroking gathers, li 1 si. 115-116. 

Suftde crepe (swid krAp), to wash. 318. 

— hats, to clean. 149. 

Suit, material to choose for. 88 . 

— to make from dress. 184. 
Sunbathing clothes, children's. 176. 
Supper mats, from remnants. 200. 
Sweater, boy's, to knit, 242-243. 

— to repair. 139. 

Swansdown, to use up, 154. 195. 

-wash. 326. 

TAHLE LINEN, to Iron. 319. 

-to wash. 326. 

— mats, crochet, 265-266. 

— napkins, to inend. 139. 

Tableclotlis. to mend. 139. 144 . 

-renovate. 192. 

-use up. 192 - 193 . 

Table cover, oil cloth. 207. 

Tacking, 2. l 55 l. 57-58. 78 . 91. 95 . 118. 
144 - 147 . I145J. 

Tallor-tacklrut. 4. 75 . I76J. 122. 

Tape. bias, to use. 97-98. 


Tape, casings for, 98. 

— measure. 2, 1871 . 88-91. 

Tapes, to attach. I221). 221-222. 

Tar stains, to remove. 325. 

Tassels, to make. 132-133. I133I. 

Tea napkins from remnants. 205. 
-to wash. 326. 

— stains, to remove. 325. 

Tears, to mend. 137. Ii 37 l. 142. Ii 42 l. 
Tension, knitting. 230. 

— machine. 11-12. I12J. 

Thimble. 2-4. 

Thread-cutter. 10. 

Threader, machine. 14. 

Threads, broken in machine. 17-18. 

— to draw. 291-292. 

Tinsel, to clean. 320. 

Toe, to knit. 247. 249-250. 

-graft. 228-230. 

Top sewing, see oversewing. 

Towels, edgings for. 199. 260-264. 

— tapes for. I221I, 221-222. 

— to patch. 144. 

-use up. 193. 

Toys, machine attachments for. 15. 

— to make. 312-318. 

Tracing scallops. 300. 

— wheel, bl. 6 . 

Tracings, to mark. 75 - 76 . 

Trailing stitch, see satin couching. 
Transfers, embroidery, to choose. 277 . 

— for scallops. 300. 

— to use. 277-278. 

Tray clotlis. from remnants. 205. 

-tableclotlis. 193 . 

-linen, to wash. 328. 

-to patch. 144. 

Treadle, machine, to use. 7. 8 . 10. 18. 
Treble crochet. I255I. 258-260. 1259 ). 

— feather stitch. I293I. 294. 

Trefoil edging. 263. 

Trellis back-stitch. 280. I281I. 
Triangular tears, to mend. 142 I142I. 
Trimming baby’s basket. 165-167. 
-bonnet. 156. 

-clothes. 158-161. 

— bed wrap. 195. 

— cot. 163-165. 260-268. 

— crochet. 160. 191. 260-268. 

— hats. 150. 153 . I152I. 

— lingerie, 78-81. 260264. 
Trimmings, fur, 113-114 

— for children's clothes. 173. 
Trousers, boy’s. 174. 

— to make shirt from. > 89 . 

Tucker, machine. 14. I ml. 

Tucking on bonnets, 154. 

Tucks. 72 - 74 . l 73 l. 82-84. /JJ-/J-/. Il 34 l. 
150. 161. 173. 
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Turn-back cuffs, to make. 105. (103]. 
-repair. 180,1180J. 


Washing velveteen. 326. 


Tweezers, embroidery. 19. 

Twill, to dam. 143. 

Twisted bars, embroidery. 281. 
Two-piece romper. U711.172. 

UNLINED COLLAR, to make. boil. 
104 

— curtains. 213. 

Unpicrced buttons, to sew on. [ 591 . 00. 

VALANCES. 208. Uni. 213 - 214 . 
Vanity edging. 263. 

Veincr. machine. 14. 

Velvet ribbon, to freshen. 326. 

— to machine-stitch. 95 . 

— transfers for. 278. 

Velveteen, to wash. 326. 

Vest, baby's, 137 . is 8 . Ii59l. 168. 

— to make. 84. 

— woman's, to knit. 251. 

WAIST DARTS. 106-108. I107I. 

—- line, to alter. 74. 

— to measure. 88 . 91. 

Waistcoat, to make from long coat. 
1S6. 

-jacket. 184, 186. 

Warp and woof threads, 147. 
Washable frocks, belts for. 97 . 

— materials for. 94. 

Washing babies' clothes. 319. 

— coloured silks. 324. 

— corsets. 319-321. 

— crf'pe-de-chlnc (krJVp-de-sh 6 n'). 320. 

— cretonne overalls. 320. 

— embroideries. 320. 

— georgette (Jawr-Jct), 321. 

— gloves. 321. 

— handkerchiefs. 321. 

— Irish crochet, (krft'shfl), 321. 

— lace. 321-322. 

— lam£. 322. 

— silks. 324. 

— swansdown, 326. 

— table linen. 326. 


— woollens. 326. 

Web lace edging. 263-264. 

W hipping. 79 . 134 - 133 . baffl. 

Widths of bedcovers. 207. 

-belts. 96-97. 1 

-materials. 94 . < 

Wine stains, to remove. 32 3 . 1 

Women's clothes, to fasten, 60. 119 . 

— jumpers, to knit. 25a 

— Service knitting. 47 - 52 . 

— vest, to knit, 251 . 

Wool, knitting, to choose. 224. 

— oddments, to use up, 275-276. 

— rugs, to make. 308-311. bow. 

-mend. 138. 

— to Join In knitting. 231. 

Woollen collars and cufb, to clean. 

179 . 

— cuffs, to knit, 252. 

— dresses, belts for. 95 - 96 . 

-plackets for. 12a 

— embroideries, to clean, 32a 

— garments, to press. 318. 

— gloves, to use up, 187. 

— jumpers, to dry, 326. 

-renovate. 181-182. 

— materials, pockets for. 124 - 125 . 

I125I. 

-to choose. 88 , 94 . 

-darn. 139 . 

— seams, to press. 325. 

— stockings, to dam. 140-142. 

-use up. 192. 

Worn-out clothes, uses for. 191-192. 
Wrapover vests. 158. 

Wringing clothes. 317. 

Wrist darts. 106,1107]. 

Wristbands, to make. 103-106. 

Wrists, to machine-stitch, 95 . 

-measure, 90. 

-tailor. 106,1106L 

YARDSTICK. 6 . 

ZIP FASTENER, to fit. 34 . 





